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PART I. And so the greenest of antiques 
_— , Was reared for Knott to dwell in; 
Showing how h i is wi : 
a Ps ote house nk, 5 YS eet The architect worked hard for weeks 
into it. Rr 
In venting all his private peaks 
My worthy friend, A. Gordon Knott, Upon the roof, whose crop of leaks 
From business snug withdrawn, Had satisfied Fluellen ; 
Was much contented with a lot Whatever any body had 
Which would contain a Tudor cot 


Out of the common, good or bad, 
’Twixt twelve feet square of garden-plot, Knott had it all worked well in, 
And twelve feet more of lawn. A donjon-keep, where clothes might dry, 
A porter’s lodge that was a sty, 
A campanile slim and high, 
Too small to hang a bell in; 
All up and down and here and there, 
With Lord-knows-whats of round and square 
Stuck on at random every where, 
It was a house to make one stare, 
All corners and all gables ; 
; ; Like dogs let loose upon a bear, 
He called an architect in counsel ; , 1 tylen, seibened with dare 
‘‘T want,’’ said he, ‘‘a—you know what oe eee ta! , , 
? ’ ’ ? The whole among them seemed to tear, 
(You are a builder, I am Knott,) And all the oddities to spare 
Were set upon the stables. 


He had laid business on the shelf 
To give his taste expansion, 
And, since no man, retired with pelf, 
The building mania can shun, 
Knott, being middle-aged himself, 
Resolved to build (unhappy elf!) 
A medieval mansion. 


A thing complete from chimney-pot 
Down to the very grounsel ; 





Here ’s a half-acre of good land; Knott was delighted with a pile 

Just have it nicely mapped and planned Approved by fashion’s leaders; 
And make your workmen drive on; (Only he made the builder smile, 

Meadow there is, and upland too, By asking, every little while, 

And I should like a water-view, Why that was called the Twodoor style, 
D’ you think you could contrive one? Which certainly had three doors ?) 

(Perhaps the pump and trough would do, Yet better for this luckless man 

If painted a judicious blue ?) If he had put a downright ban 

The woodland I ’ve attended to ;”’ Upon the thing in limine ; 

(He meant three pines stuck up askew, For, though to quit affairs his plan, 
Two dead ones and a live one.) Ere many days, poor Knott began 

‘A pocket-full of rocks ’t would take Perforce accepting draughts, that ran 
To build a house of free-stone, All ways—except up chimney ; 

But then it is not hard to make The house, though painted stone to mock, 
What now-a-days is the stone; With nice white lines round every block, 

The cunning painter ina trice Some trepidation stood in, 

Your house’s outside petrifies, When tempests, (with petrific shoek, 

And people think it very gneiss So to speak) made it really rock, | 
Without inquiring deeper ; Though not a whit less wooden ; 

My money never shall be thrown And painted stone, howe’er well done, 

Away on such a deal of stone, Will not take in the prodigal sun 





When stone of deal is cheaper.’’ Whose beams are never quite at oae 
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With our terrestrial lumber ; 
So the wood shrank around the knots, 
And gaped in disconcerting spots, 
And there were lots of dots and rots 
And crannies without number, 
Wherethrough, as you may well presume, 
The wind, like weter through a flume, 
Came rushing in ecstatic, 
Leaving, in all three floors, no room 
That was not a rheumatic ; 


And, what with points and squares and rounds 


Grown shaky on their poises, 
The house at nights was full of pounds, 


Thumps, bumps, creaks, scratchings, raps—till— | 


** Zounds !”? 
Cried Knott, ‘‘ this goes beyond all bounds, 
I do not dé in tongues and sounds, 
Nor have I let my house and grounds 
To a family of Noyeses!’’ 


But, though Knott’s house was full of airs, 
He had but one—a daughter ; 
And, as he owned much stocks and shares, 
Many who wished to render theirs 
Such vain, unsatisfying cares, 
And needed wives to sew their tears, 
In matrimony sought her ; 
They vowed her gold they wanted not, 
Their faith would never falter, 
They longed to tie this single Knott 
In the Hymenzal halter ; 
So daily at the door they rang, 
Cards for the belle delivering, 
Or in the choir at her they sang, 
Achieving such a rapturous twang 
As set her nerves ashivering. 


Now Knott had quite made up his mind 
That Colonel Jones should have her ; 
No beauty he, but oft we find 
Sweet kernels ’neath a roughish rind, 
So hoped his Jenny ’d be resigned 
And make no more palaver ; 
Glanced at the fact that love was blind, 
That girls were ratherish inclined 
To pet their little crosses, 
Then nosologically defined 
The rate at which the system pined 
In those unfortunates who dined 
Upon that metaphoric kind 
Of dish—their own proboscis. 


But she, with many tears and moans, 
Besought him not to mock her, 
Said ’t was too much for flesh and bones 
To marry mortgages and loans, 
That father’s hearts were stocks and stones 
And that she ’d go, when Mrs. Jones, 
To Davy Jones’s locker ; 
Then gave her head a little toss 
That said as plain as ever was, 
If men are always at a loss 
Mere womankind to bridle— 
To try the thing on woman cross, 
Were fifty times as idle; 
For she a strict tesolve had made 
And registered in private, 
That either she would die a maid, 
Or else be Mrs. Doctor Slade, 
If woman could contrive it; 














And, though the wedding-day was set, 
Jenny was more so, rather, 
Declaring, in a pretty pet, 
That, howsoe’er they spread their net, 
She would outJennyral them yet, 
The colonel and her father. 








Just at this time the Public’s eyes 

Were keenly on the watch, a stir 
Beginning slowly to arise 
About those questions and replies, 
Those raps that unwrapped mysteries 

So rapidly at Rochester, 

And Knott, already nervous grown 
By lying much awake alone, 
And listening, sometimes to a moan, 

And sometimes to a clatter, 
Whene’er the wind at night would rouse 
The ginger-bread-work on his house, 
Or when some hasty-tempered mouse, 
Behind the plastering, made a towse 

About a family matter, 

Began to wonder if his wife, 
A paralytic half her life, 

Which made it more surprising, 
Might not, to rule him from her urn, 
Have taken a peripatetic turn 

For want of exorcising. 





This thought, once nestled in his head, 
Ere long contagious grew, and spread 
Infecting all his mind with dread, 
Until at last he lay in bed 
And heard his wife, with well-known tread, 
Entering the kitchen through the shed, 
(Or was ’t his fancy, mocking ?) 
Opening the pantry, cutting bread, 
And then (she ’d been some ten years dead) 
Closets and drawers unlocking ; 
Or, in his room (his breath grew thick) 
He heard the long-familiar click 
Of slender needles flying quick, 
As if she knit a stocking ;— 
For whom ?~-he prayed that years might flit 
With pains rheumatic shooting, 
Before those ghostly things she knit 
Upon his unfleshed sole might fit, 
He did not fancy it a bit, 
To stand upon that footing ; 
At other times, his frightened hairs 
Above the bed-clothes trusting, 
He heard her, full of household cares, 
(No dream entrapped in supper’s snares, 
The foal of horrible nightmares, 
But broad awake, as he declares,) 
Go bustling up and down the stairs, 
Or setting back last evening’s chairs, 
Or with the poker thrusting 
The raked-up sea-coal’s hardened crust— 
And—what! impossible! it must! 
He knew she had returned to dust, 
And yet could scarce his senses trust, 
Hearing her as she poked and fussed 
About the parlor, dusting! 


Night after night he strove to sleep 

And take his ease in spite of it; 
But still his flesh would chill and creep, 
And, though two night-lamps he might keep, 
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He could not so make light of it. 
At last, quite desperate, he goes 
And tells his neighbors all his woes, 
Which did but their amount enhance ; 
They made such mockery of his fears 
That soon his days were of all jeers, 
His nights of the rueful countenance ; 
‘¢T thought most folks,’’ one neighbor said, 
Gave up the ghost when they were dead,”’ 
Another gravely shook his head, 
Adding, ‘‘ from all we hear, it ’s 
Quite plain poor Knott is going mad— 
For how can he at once be sad 
And think he ’s full of spirits ?” 
A third declared he knew a knife 
Would cut this Knott much quicker, 
‘¢ The surest way to end all strife, 
And lay the spirit of a wife, 
Is just to take and lick her!’ 
A temperance man caught up the word, 
‘* Ah, yes,’’ he groaned, ‘I’ve always heard 
Our poor friend somewhat slanted 
Tow’rd taking liquor over-much ; 
I fear these spirits may be Dutch, 
(A sort of gins, or something such,) 
With which his house is haunted ; 
I see the thing as clear as light— 
If Knott would give up getting tight, 
Naught farther would be wanted :’? 
So all his neighbors stood aloof 
And, that the spirits ’neath his roof 
Were not entirely up to proof, 
Unanimously granted. 


Knott knew that cocks and sprites were foes, 
And so bought up, Heaven only knows 
How many, though he wanted crows 
To give ghosts cause, as I suppose, 
To think that day was breaking ; 
Moreover, what he called his park, 
He turned into a kind of ark 
For dogs, because a little bark 
Is a good tonic in the dark, 
If one is given to waking ; 
But things went on from bad to worse, 
His curs were nothing but a curse, 
And, what was still more shocking, 
Foul ghosts of living fowl made scoff 
And would not think of going off 
In spite of all his cocking. 
. 
Shanghais, Bucks-counties, Dominiques, 
Malays (that did n’t lay for weeks), 
Polanders, Bantams, Dorkings, 
(Waiving the cost, no trifling ill, 
Since each brought in his little bill,) 
By day or night were never still, 
But every thought of rest would kill 
With cacklings and with quorkings; 
Henry the Eighth of wives got free 
By a way he had of axing; 
But poor Knott’s Tudor henery 
Was not so furtunate, and he 
Still found his trouble waxing ; 
As for the dogs, the rows they made, 
And how they howled, snarled, barked and bayed, 
Beyond all human knowledge is; 
All night, as wide awake as gnats, 
The terriers rumpused after rats, 
Or, just for practice, taught their brats 





























































To worry cast-off shoes and hats, 
The bull-dogs settled private spats, 
All chased imaginary cats, 
Or raved behind the fence’s slats 
At real ones, or, from their mats, 
With friends, miles off, held pleasant chats, 
Or, like some folks in white cravats, 
Contemptuous of sharps and flats, 
Sat up and sang dogsologies. 


-_———— 


PART II. 
Showing what is meant by a flow of Spirits. 


At first the ghosts were somewhat shy, 
Coming when none but Knott was nigh, 
And people said ’t was all their eye, 
(Or rather his) a flam, the sly 

Digestion’s machination ; 

Some recommended a wet sheet, 

Some a nice broth of pounded peat, 
Some a cold flat-iron to the feet, 

Some a decoction of lamb’s-bleat, 
Some a southwesterly grain of wheat; 
Meat was by some pronounced unmeet, 
Others thought fish most indiscreet, 
And that ’t was worse than all to eat 
Of vegetables, sour or sweet, 

(Except, perhaps, the skin of beet,) 

In such a concatenation : 

One quack his button gently plucks 
And murmurs “ biliary ducks !” 

Says Knott, ‘I never ate one ;”’ 

But all, though brimming full of wrath, 
Homeo, Allo, Hydropath, 
Concurred in this—that tother’s path 

To death’s door was the straight one. 
But, spite of medical advice, 

The ghosts came thicker, and a spice 

Of mischief grew apparent ; 

Nor did they only come at night, 
But seemed to fancy broad daylight, 
Till Knott, in horror and affright, 

His unoffending hair rent ; 
Whene’er, with handkerchief on lap, 
He made his elbow-chair a trap 
To catch an after-dinner nap, 
The spirits, always on the tap, 
Would make a sudden rap, rap, rap, 
The half-spun cord of sleep to snap, 
(And what is life without its nap 
But threadbareness and mere mishap 7) 
As ’t were with a percussion cap 

The trouble’s climax capping ; 
It seemed a party dried and grim 
Of mummies had come to visit him, 
Each getting off from every limb 

Its multitudinous wrapping ; 
Scratchings sometimes the walls ran round, 
The merest penny-weights of sound ; 
Sometimes ’t was only by the pound 

They carried on their dealing, 

A thumping ’neath the parlor floor, 
Thump-bump-thump-bumping o’er and o’er, 
As if the vegetables in store, 

(Quiet and orderly before,) 

Were all together pealing ; 

You would have thought the thing was done 
By the spirit of some son of a gun, 
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And that a forty-two-pounder, 
Or that the ghost which made such sounds 
Could be none other than John Pounds, 
Of Ragged Schools the founder. 


Through three gradations of affright, 

The awful noises reached their height ; 
At first they knocked nocturnally, 

Then, for some reason, changing quite, 

(As mourners, after six months’ flight, 

Turn suddenly from dark to light,) 
Began to knock diurnally, 

And last, combining all their stocks, 

Scotland was ne’er so full of Knox,) 

Into one Chaos (father of Nox,) 

Nocte pluit—they showered knocks, 
And knocked, knocked, knocked eternally ; 

Ever upon the go, like buoys, 

(Wooden sea-urchins,) all Knott’s joys, 

They turned to troubles and a noise 
That preyed on him internally. 


Soon they grew wider in their scope ; 
Whenever Knott a door would ope, 
It would ope not, or else elope 
And fly back (curbless as a trope 
Once started down a stanza’s slope 
By a bard that gave it too much rope—) 
Like a clap of thunder slamming ; 
And, when kind Jenny brought his hat, 
(She always, when he walked, did that,) 
Just as upon his head it sat, 
Submitting to his settling pat— 
Some unseen hand would jam it flat, 
Or give it such a furious bat 
That eyes and nose went cramming 
Up out of sight, and consequently, 
As when in life it paddled free, 
His beaver caused much damning ; 
If these things seem o’er-strained to be, 
Read the account of Doctor Dee, 
’T is in our college library ; 
Read Wesley’s circumstantial plea, 
And Mrs. Crowe, more like a bee, 
Sucking the nightshade’s honied fee, 
And Stilling’s Pneumatology ; 
Consult Scot, Glanvil, grave Wie- 
rus, and both Mathers; further, see 
Webster, Casaubon, James First’s trea- 
tise, a right royal Q. E, D. 
Writ with the moon in perigee, 
Bodim de Demonomanie— 
(Accent that last line gingerly) 
All full of learning as the sea 
Of fishes, and all disagree, 
Save in Sathanas apage! 
Or, what will surely put a flea 
In unbelieving ears—with glee, 
Out of a paper (sent to me 
By some friend who forgot to P... 
A... Y...—I use cryptography 
Lest I his vengeful pen should dree— 
Sie Pi. O....B..; Bice Miase ttre. Wb -00) 
Things to the same effect I cut, 
About the tantrums of a ghost, 
Not more than three weeks since, at most, 
Near Stratford, in Connecticut. 
[Heavens ! what a sentence that is ! 
{ throw it in, though, gratis, 
And, taking breath, anew 








Catch up my legend’s clew.] 
Knott’s Upas daily spread its roots, 
Sent up on all sides livelier shoots, 
And bore more pestilential fruits ; 
The ghosts behaved like downright brutes, 
They snipped holes in his Sunday suits, 
Practiced all night on octave flutes, 
Put peas (not peace) into his boots, 
Whereof grew corns in season, 
They scotched his sheets, and, what was woree, 
Stuck his silk night-cap full of burs, 
Till he, in language plain and terse, 
(But much unlike a Bible verse,) 
Swore he should lose his reason. 


Of course such doings, far and wide, 
With rumors filled the country-side, 
And (as it is our nation’s pride 
To think a Truth not verified 
Till with majorities allied,) 
Parties sprung up, affirmed, denied, 
And candidates with questions plied, 
Who, like the circus-riders, tried 
At once both hobbies to bestride, 
And each with his opponent vied 
In being inexplicit. 
Earnest inquirers multiplied ; 
Folks, whose tenth cousins lately died, 
Wrote letters long, and Knott replied ; 
All who could either walk or ride, 
Gathered to wonder or deride, 
And paid the house a visit ; 
Horses were at his pine-trees tied, 
Mourners in every corner sighed, 
Widows brought children there that cried, 
Swarms of lean Seekers, eager-eyed, 
(People Knott never could abide,) 
Into each hole and cranny pried 
With strings of questions cut and dried 
From the Devout Ingquirer’s Guide, 
For the wise spirits to decide— 
As, for example, is it 
True that the damned are fried or boiled ? 
Was the Earth’s axis greased or oiled ? 
Who cleaned the moon when it was soiled ? 
How baldness might be cured or foiled ? 
How heal diseased potatoes? 
Did spirits have the sense of smell ? 
Where would departed spinsters dwell ? 
If the late Zenas Smith were well ? 
If Earth were solid or a shell ? 
Were spirits fond of Doctor Fell ? 
Did the bull toll Cock-Robin’s knell ? 
What remedy would bugs expel ? 
If Paine’s invention were a sell ? 
Did spirits by Webster’s system spell ? 
Was it a sin to be a belle? 
Did dancing sentence folks to hell? 
If so, then where most torture fell— 
On little toes or great toes ? 
If life’s true seat were in the brain ? 
Did Ensign mean to marry Jane? 
By whom, in fact, was Morgan slain? 
Could matter ever suffer pain ? 
What would take out a cherry-stain ? 
Who picked the pocket of Seth Crane, 
Of Waldo precinct, State of Maine? 
Was Sir John Franklin sought in vain? 
Did primitive Christians ever train ? 
What was the family-name of Cain? 
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Them spoons, were they by Betty ta’en ? 
Would earth-worm poultice cure a sprain ? 
Was Socrates so dreadful plain? 
What teamster guided Charles’s wain ? 
Was Uncle Ethan mad or sane, 
And could his will in force remain ? 
If not, what counsel to retain ? 
Did Le Sage steal Gil Blas from Spain ? 
Was Junius writ by Thomas Paine? 
Were ducks discomforted by rain? 
How did Britannia rule the main? 
Was Jonas coming back again? 
Was vital truth upon the wane ? 
Did ghosts, to scare folks, drag a chain ? 
Who was our Huldah’s chosen swain ? 
Did none have teeth pulled without payin’, 
Ere ether was invented ? 
Whether mankind would not agree, 
If the universe were tuned in C. ? 
What was it ailed Lucindy’s knee ? 
Whether folks eat folks in Feejee ? 
Whether his name would end with T.? 
If Saturn’s rings were two or three, 
And what bump in Phrenology 
They truly represented ? 
These problems dark, wherein they groped, 
Wherewith man’s reason vainly coped, 
Now that the spirit world was oped, 
In all humility they hoped 
Would be resolved instanter ; 
Each of the miscellaneous rout 
Brought his, or her, own little doubt, 
And wished to pump the spirits out, 
Through his, or her, own private spout, 
Into his, or her, decanter. 





PART III. 


Wherein it is shown that the most ardent Spirits are more 
ornamental than useful. 


Many a speculating wight 

Came by express-trains, day and night, 

To see if Knott would ‘ sell his right,’’ 

Meaning to make the ghosts a sight— 
What they called a ‘‘ meenaygerie ;”’ 

One threatened, if he would not ‘* trade,’’ 

His run of custom to invade, 

(He could not these sharp folks persuade 

That he was not, in some way, paid,) 
And stamp him asa plagiary, 

By coming down, at one fell swoop, 

With ruz ORIGINAL KNOCKING TROUPE, 
Come recently from Hades, 

Who (for a quarter-dollar heard) 

Would ne’er rap out a hasty word 

Whence any blame might be incurred 
From the most fastidious ladies ; 

The late lamented Jesse Soule 

To stir the ghosts up with a pole 

And be director of the whole, 
Who was engaged the rather 

For the rare merits he *d combine, 

Having been in the spirit line, 

Which trade he only did resign, 

With general applause, to shine, 

Awful in mail of cotton fine, 
As ghost of Hamlet’s father ! 

Another a fair plan reveals 

Never yet hit on, which, he feels, 














To Knott's religious sense appeale— 
‘* We'll have your house set up on wheels, 
A speculation pious; 
For music, we can shortly find 
A barrel-organ that will grind 
Psalm-tunes (an instrument designed 
For the New England tour) refined 
From secular drosses, and inclined 
To an unworldly turn, (combined 
With no sectarian bias ;) 
Then, traveling by stages slow, 
Under the style of Knott & Co., 
I would accompany the show 
As moral lecturer, the foe 
Of Rationalism ; you could throw 
The rappings in, and make them go 
Strict Puritan principles, you know, 
(How do you muke ’em? with your toe ”) 
And the receipts which thence might flow, 
We could divide between us; 
Still more attractions to combine, 
Beside these services of mine, 
I will throw in a very fine 
(It would do nicely for a sign) 
Original Titian’s Venus.’’ 
Another offered handsome fees 
If Knott would get Demosthenes, 
(Nay, his mere knuckles, for more ease,) 
To rap a few short sentences ; 
Or if, for want of proper keys, 
His Greek might make confusion, 
Then just to get a rap from Burke, 
To recommend a little work 
On Public Elocution. 
(Nennulla hic desunt 
Meliora quae sunt.) 
Meanwhile, the spirits made replies 
To all the reverent whats and whys, 
Resolving doubts of every size, 
And giving seekers grave and wise, 
Who came to know their destinies, 
A rap-turous reception ; 
When unbelievers void of grace 
Came to investigate the place, 
(Creatures of Sadducistic race, 
With groveling intellects and base,) 
They could not find the slightest trace 
To indicate deception ; 
Indeed, it is declared by some 
That spirits (of this sort) are glum, 
Almost, or wholly, deaf and dumb, 
And (out of self-respect) quite mum 
To sceptic natures cold and numb, 
Who of this kind of Kingdom Come 
Have not a just conception ; 
True, there were people who demurred 
That, though the raps no doubt were heard 
Both under them and o’er them, 
Yet, somehow, when a seareh they made, 
They found Miss Jenny sore afraid, 
Or Jenny’s lover, Doctor Slade, 
Equally awe-struck and dismayed, 
Or Deborah, the chamber-maid, 
Whose terrors, not to be gainsaid, 
In laughs hysteric were displayed, 
Was always there before them ; 
This had its due effect with some 
Who strait departed, muttering, Hum 
Transparent hoax ! and Gammon! 
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But these were few : believing souls 

Came, day by day, in larger shoals, 

As the ancients to the windy holes 

’Neath Delphi’s tripod brought their doles, 
Or to the shrine of Ammon. 


The spirits seemed exceeding tame, 
Call whom you fancied, and he came; 
The shades august of eldest fame 
You summoned with an awful ease ; 
As grosser spirits gurgled out 
From chair and table with a spout, 
In Auerbach’s cellar once, to flout 
The senses of the rabble rout, 
Where’er the gimlet twirled about 
Of cunning Mephistophiles— 
So did these spirits seem in store, 
Behind the wainscot or the door, 
Ready to thrill the being’s core 
Of every enterprising bore 
With their astounding glamour ; 
Whatever ghost one wished to hear, 
By strange coincidence, was near 
To make the past or future clear, 
(Sometimes in shocking grammar,) 
By raps and taps, now there, now here— 
It seemed as if the spirit queer 
Ofso departed auctioneer 
Were. ,omed to practice by the year 
With the spirt of his hammer ; 
Whate’er you asked was answered, yet 
One could not very deeply get 
Into the obliging spirits’ debt, 
Because they used the alphabet 
In all communications, 
And new revealings (though sublime) 
Rapped out, one letter at a time, 
With boggles, hesitations, 
Stoppings, beginnings o’er again, 
And getting matters into train, 
Could hardly overload the brain 
With too @&kcessive rations, 
Sinee just to ask if two and two 
Really make four? or, How d’ ye do ? 
And get the fit replies thereto 
In the tramundane rat-tat-too, 
Might ask a whole day’s patience. 


’T was strange (’mongst other things) to find 

In what odd sets the ghosts combined, 
Happy forthwith to thump any 

Piece of intelligence inspired, 

The truth whereof had been inquired 

. By some one of the company ; 

For instance, Fielding, Mirabeau, 

Orator Henley, Cicero, 

Paley, John Zisca, Marivaux, 

Melancthon, Robortson, Junot, 

Scaliger, Chesterfield, Rousseau, 

Hakluyt, Boccacio, South, De Foe, 

Diaz, Josephus, Richard Roe, 

Odin, Arminius, Charles le gros, 

Tiresias, the late James Crow, 

Casabianca, Grose, Prideaux, 

Old Grimes, Young Norval, Swift, Brissot. 

Maimonides, the Chevalier D’O, 

Socrates, Fenelon, Job, Stow, 

The inventor of Elizir pro, 

Euripides, Spinoza, Poe, 

Confucius, Hiram Smith, and Fo, 





Came (as it seemed, somewhat de trop) 
With a disembodied Esquimaux, 
To say that it was so and so, 

With Franklin’s expedition ; 
One testified to ice and snow, 
One that the mercury was low, 
One that his progress was quite slow 
One that he much desired to go, 
One that the cook had frozen his toe, 
(Dissented from by Dandolo, 
Wordsworth, Cynaegirus, Boileau, 
La Hontan, and Sir Thomas Roe,) 
One saw twelve white bears in a row, 
One saw eleven and a crow, 
With other things we could not know 
(Of great statistic value, though) 

By our mere mortal vision. 


Sometimes the spirits made mistakes, 
And seemed to play at dueks and drakes 
With bold inquiry’s heaviest stakes 

In science or in mystery ; 
They knew so little (and that wrong) 
Yet rapped it out so bold and strong, 
One would have said the entire throng 

Had been Professors of History ; 
What made it odder was, that those 
Who, you would naturally suppose, 
Could solve a question, if they chose, 
As easily as count their toes, 

Were just the ones that blundered ; 
One day, Ulysses happening down, 
A reader of Sir Thomas Browne 

And who (with him) had wondered 
What song it was the Sirens sang, 
Asked the shrewd Ithacan—vang ! bang! 
With this response the chamber rang, 

‘*T guess it was Old Hundred.’’ 
And Franklin, being asked to name 
The reason why the lightning came, 

Replied, ‘‘ Because it thundered.’’ 


On one sole point the ghosts agreed, 
One fearful point, than which, indeed, 
Nothing could seem absurder ; 
Poor Colonel Jones they all abused, 
And finally downright accused 
The poor old man of murder ; 
*T was thus; by dreadful raps was shown 
Some spirit’s longing to make known 
A bloody fact, which he alone 
Was privy to, (such ghosts more prone 
In Earth’s affairs to meddle are ;) 
Who are you ? with awe-stricken looks, 
All ask: his airy knuckles he crooks, 
And raps, *‘ I was Eliab Snooks, 
That used to be a pedler ; 
Some on ye still are on my books !”’ 
Whereat, to inconspicuous nooks, 
(More fearing this than common spooks,) 
Shrank each indebted meddler ; 
Further the vengeful ghost declared 
That while his earthly life was spared, 
About the country he had fared, 
A duly licensed follower 
Of that much-wandering trade that wins 
Slow profit from the sale of tins 
And various kinds of hollow-ware ; 
That Colonel Jones enticed him in. 
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Pretending that he wanted tin, 
There slew him with a rolling-pin, 
Hid him in a potatoe-bin, 

And (the same night) him ferried 
Across Great Pond to t’ other shore, 
And there, on land of Widow Moore, 
Just where you turn to Larkin’s store, 

Under a rock him buried ; 

Some friends (who happened to be by) 
He called upon to testify 
That what he said was not a lie, 

And that he did not stir this 
Foul matter, out of any spite 
But from a simple love of right ;— 

Which statements the Nine Worthies, 
Rabbi Akiba, Charlemagne, 

Seth, Colley Cibber, General Wayne, 
Cambyses, Tasso, Tubal-Cain, 
The owner of a castle in Spain, 
Jehanghire, and the Widow of Nain, 
(The friends aforesaid) made more plain 
And by loud raps attested ; 
To the same purport testified 
Plato, John Wilkes, and Colonel Pride 
Who knew said Snooks before he died, 
Had in his wares invested, 
Thought him entitled to belief 
And freely could concur, in brief 
In every thing the rest did. 


Eliab this occasion seized, 
(Distinctly here the spirit sneezed,) 
To say that he should ne’er be eased 
Till Jenny married whom she pleased, 
Free from all checks and urgin’s, 
(This spirit dropt his final g’s) 
And that, unless Knott quickly sees 
This done, the spirits to appease, 
They would come back his life to tease, 
As thick as mites in ancient cheese, 
And let his house on an endless lease 
To the ghosts (terrific rappers these 
And veritable Eumenides,) 
Of the Eleven Thousand Virgins! 


Knott was perplexed and shook his head, 
He did not wish his child to wed 

With a suspected murderer, 
(For, true or false, the rumor spread,) 
But as for this riled life he led, 
‘Tt would not answer,’’ so he said, 

‘« To have it go no furderer.”* 


At last, scarce knowing what it meant, 

Reluctantly he gave consent 

That Jenny, since ’t was evident 

That she would follow her own bent, 
Should make her own election ; 

For that appeared the only way 

These frightful noises to allay 

Which had already turned him gray 
And plunged him in dejection 


Accordingly, this artless maid 

Her father’s ordinance obeyed, 
And, all in whitest crape arrayed, 
(Miss Pulsifer the dresses made 
And wishes here the fact displayed 











That she still carries on the trade, 
The third door south from Bagg’s Arcade.) 
A very faint ‘‘ I do’’ essayed 
And gave her hand to Hiram Slade, 
From which time forth, the ghosts were laid, 
And ne’er gave trouble after ; 
But the Selectmen, be it known, 
Dug underneath the aforesaid stone, 
Where the poor pedler’s corpse was thrown, 
And found there-under a jaw-bone, 
Though, when the crowner sat thereon, 
He nothing hatched, except alone 
Successive broods of laughter ; 
It was a frail and dingy thing, 
In which a grinder or two did cling, 
In color like molasses, 
Which surgeons, called from far and wide, 
Upon the horror to decide, 
Having put on their glasses, 
Reported thus— To judge by looks, 
These bones, by some queer hooks or crooks, 
May have belonged to Mr. Snooks, 
But, as men deepest-read in books 
Are perfectly uware, bones, 
If buried, fifty years or so, 
Lose their identity and grow 
From human bones to bare bones.”' 


Still, if to Jaalam you go down, 
You ’ll find two parties in the town, 
One headed by Benaiah Brown, 
And one by Perez Tinkham; 
The first believe the ghosts all through. 
And vow that they shall never rue 
The happy chance by which they knew 
That people in Jupiter are blue, 
And very fond of Irith stew, 
Two curious facts which Prince Lee Boo 
Rapped clearly to a chosen few— 
Whereas the others think ’em 
A trick got up by Doctor Slade 
With Deborah the ehamber-maid 
And that sly cretur Jinny, 
That all the revelations wise, 
At which the Brownites made big eyes, 
Might have been given by Jared Keyes, 
A natural fool and ninny, 
And, last week, did n’t Eliab Snooks 
Come back with never better looks, 
As sharp as new bought mackerel hooks, 
And bright as a new pin, eh? 
Good Parson Wilbur, too, avers 
(Though to be mixed in parish stirs 
Is worse than handling chestnut-burs) 
That no case to his mind occurs 
Where spirits ever did converse 
Save in a kind of guttural Erse, 
(So say the best authorities ;) 
And that a charge by raps conveyed, 
Should be most scrupulously weighed 
And searched into, before it is 
Made public, since it may give pain 
That cannot soon be cured again, 
And one word may infix a stain 
Which ten cannot gloss over, 
Though speaking for his private part, 
He is rejoiced with all his heart 
Miss Knott missed not her lover. 


December, 1850. 
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Tuere is an efficiency of character which, like | 
the latent forces of nature, is made visible only by its | 
results. It cellects with the quietude of the electric 
fluid, and is silently diffused again or rapidly dis- 
charged, with no lingering traces of its energies but 
such as thoughtful observation reveals. Unlike the 
author or the artist, men thus endowed build up no | 
permanent memorial of their renown, no distinctive 
and characteristic result of their lives, like a statue | 
or a poem; neither are their names always associ- 
ated with a great event or sacred occasion, like 
those which embalm the warrior’s fame. Having 
more self-respect than desire of glory, their great ob- 
ject is immediate utility; their thought and action 
blend with and often direct the current of events, but 
with an unostentatious power that conceals their 
agency. As the dew condenses and the snow-flakes 
are woven, as the frost colors and the night-breeze 
strips the forest—they accomplish great changes in 
human affairs, and exert a wide and potent sway, 
without any parade of means and by a process that 
challenges no recognition. It is only when we at- 
tentively mark the effect and consider the method, 
that we realize, in such instances, what may be 
called the genius of character. 

The essential difference between this species of 
greatness and that which is tangibly embodied, is to 
be traced to the fact that, in the former, direct utili- 
ty, and in the latter, abstract taste is consulted; a 
sense of truth, of right, of efficiency is the inspira- 
tion of the one, and a sense of beauty of the other. 
The superiority that is wholly intellectual or moral, 
when developed in action and to meet the exigencies 
of society, incarnates itself too widely, sends forth 
too liberal ideas and is too variously active, to pro- 
vide for its own glory. There is an essential disin- 
terestedness in the position and spirit of such great- 
ness ; unconscious of self, absorbed in broad views, 
and as zealous in public spirit as ordinary men are in 
private interest, this rare and noble class of beings 
exercise a genial supervision and providential wis- 
dom, with a dignity, confidence and good faith that 
as clearly designates them to be legitimate counsel- 
lors in national affairs, as the appearance of a great 
epic shows the advent of a poet, or the spontaneous 
apotheosis of a hero indicates the ordained leader. 
The American revolution elicited a wonderful degree 
of this species of character. To its prevalence at 
that epoch has been justly ascribed the ultimate suc- 
cess of the experiment; for all the valor displayed in 
the camp would have been inadequate had it not 
been sustained by equal wisdom and firmness in the 
council. The mind of the country was enlisted in 





the struggle not less than its bone and muscle; and 


moral kept alive physical courage. The undismayed 
spirit of the people was, in a great measure, owing 
to a sublime trust in the integrity and intelligence of 
their leaders; and these qualities were sometimes 
embodied in an unambitious, devoted activity, more 
versatile, responsible and unpromising than ever be- 
fore engaged the gifted spirits of a nation. The ser- 
vices thus rendered, were often utterly devoid of 
any scope for distinction ; they seldom gave any van- 
tage ground to the desire for brilliant results, and 
were often barren even of the excitement of adven- 
ture; they were grave, matter-of-fact, and discour- 
aging toils—involving more personal discomfort than 
peril, demanding more prudence than zeal, and more 
patience than ingenuity ; and yet essential to the great 
end in view, the prospect and hope of which was 
their exclusive motive. To this kind of fidelity the 
triumph of American principles is to be ascribed; 
and instead of seeking their origin in men of extra- 
ordinary genius we must look for them to the philo- 
sophy of character. 

Few American civilians offer so noble an example 
as Governeur Morris. One of his ancestors is said 
to have been distinguished as a leader in Crom well’s 
army ; weary of military life, he embarked for the 
West Indies and thence came to New York, where 
he purchased three thousand acres of land with ma- 
norial privileges in the vicinity of Harlaem, an es- 
tate still known as Morrissiana. The descendants 
of this colonist took an active part in public affairs 
in this and the adjacent states ; a vein of eccentricity, 
often the accompaniment of originality of mind and 
independence of spirit, seems to have always marked 
the family. Governeur Morris was born on the pa- 
ternal domain, on the thirty-first of January, 1752. 
His boyhood was devoted to rambling over his fa- 
ther’s extensive farm, and he then indulged a taste 
for rural freedom and enjoyment, to which he re- 
turned in later years with undiminished zest and en- 
tire contentment. He was placed, when quite 
young, with a French teacher at New Rochelle, and 
thus acquired the facility in that language which 
proved so useful to him during his long residence in 
France. His college life was unusually brilliant, 
chiefly on account of the rhetorical ability to which 
it gave scope and impulse; and he was eminent for 
his attainments in Latin and mathematics; graduat- 
ing with honor at a very early age, he entered with 
zeal upon the study of law, and was just rising to 
professional distinction when the difficulties between 
Great Britain and her American colonies broke out. 
He was soon deeply involved in the responsible toils 
of the Revolution; subsequently removed to Phila- 
delphia and successfully practiced at the bar; went 
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abroad and was appointed minister to France, tra- 
veled, extensively after being freed from official 
duties, and returned home to close his honorable and 
useful career in the home of his childhood. Such is 
an external outline of the life of Governeur Morris; 
but the filling up abounds with details seldom equaled 
in interest and value, in the merely civic life of a 
republican. As a legislator, financier, political es- 
sayist, ambassador, orator, and private gentleman, 
Governeur Morris co-operated with the leading 
spirits of a revolutionary age rich in eminent cha- 
racters ; greatly influenced the councils which ruled 
the destinies of an infant nation ; grappled, vith bold 
intelligence, the chaotic but pregnant elements of 
society and government ; set a noble example of in- 
tegrity and candor as an ally and @ patrict; and in- 
fused a philosophic spirit and an efficient wisdom 
into every interest and sphere with which he came 
in contact. 

His life was a scene of versatile activity. He 
carried on his Jaw practice, Congressional duties, 
secret embassies and extensive correspondence, with 
assiduity during the whole American war; while 
abroad, he engaged in large mercantile speculations, 
prosecuted private claims, was an haditwé of the 
best society, and faithfu!ly discharged absorbing di- 
plomatic obligations with self-possessed industry. 
His diary in France—a collection of hasty data, 
evinces an uninterrupted and efficient activity—call- 
ing for the constant exercise of sagacity, wisdom and 
reflection; while he used to declare that the multi- 
plicity of his duties at home, during the seven years 
succeeding the Declaration of Independence, not- 
withstanding habits of method and application, pre- 
vented his keeping any notes of his own remarkable 
experience. The American traveler in Europe is 
struck with the frequency of inscriptions on public 
works announcing the prince or pontiff to whose 
benevolent zeal any local improvement is attributa- 
ble. To perpetuate, in every manner, the memory 
of national benefactors is one of the conservative fea- 
tures of hereditary rule. With us it is quite other- 
wise. The process of national growth seems to go 
on, in republics, like the development of nature—a 
constant alternation of forces, each destined to be ab- 
sorbed in the other—the deeds of one generation to 
fertilize the arena of the next—and the future to be 
so exclusively contemplated, as to shut out of view 
the past. It is on this account that literature should 
attest departed worth, with auihentic and careful 
emphasis, in a republic; and especially strive to do 
justice to those unpretending yet essential merits 
which result from character rather than genius, and 
like the strains of great vocalists, leave no record but 
that which lingers in the souls they have warmed 
and exalted. A brief synopsis of the public life of 
Governeur Morris will give but an inadequate idea 
of its utility ; but it may serve to illustrate its scope 
andaim. At the age of eighteen he began to en- 
lighten the minds of his countrymen on a subject of 
Vital moment to their interests ; but in regard to which 
their provincial experience had afforded them little 
insight. Political economy was then a science in 





embryo, and finance a branch very imperfectly un- 
derstood ; questions relating to the principles of trade, 
debt and credit, exchange and a circulating medium 
were rife in the different states, when the adventur- 
ous stripling astonished his elders by the original 
views, the acute reasoning, and the thorough know- 
ledge with which he discussed them in the journals 
of the day. These and subsequent financial essays 
both instructed and influenced public sentiment, and 
prepared the way for whatever liberal and enlight- 
ened policy on this and kindred subjects was adopted. 
The reputation of Governeur Morris, by these pre- 
cocious writings, and several eloquent pleas to juries, 
was thus very carly established in the colony. He 
was accordingly chosen a member of the first Pro- 
vincial Congress; and regularly afterward took his 
seat in the various assemblies there originated, 
under the names of Convention, Committee of 
Safety, and Congress, until he was duly elected to 
the Continental Congress. In these bodies his abili- 
ties Were continually tasked, as a parliamentary ora- 
tor, a private counsellor, and an efficient agent. He 
passed the hours between eleven and three in the 
House, dispatched, at intervals, his professional af- 
fairs, and transacted the business of three commit- 
tees of which he was chairman—those on the com- 
missary, quarter-master’s, and medical departments 
of the army, which was, most of the time, in a con- 
dition that rendered these duties of the most onerous 
description. When the committees of correspond- 
ence were formed, he was appointed to Westchester 
county, and the gallant Montgomery to Duchess, 
He devised a feasible and judicious plan to defray 
the expenses of the war, when that he proposed for 
a reconciliation with England proved abortive. 
When the commander-in-chief approached on his 
way to join the army atthe north, Governeur Morris 
was one of those appointed to meet him at Newark, 
and there commenced the mutual esteem and entire 
confidence between them that never diminished, 
His speech in favor of Independence, in the first 
Congress, was as remarkable for logical force as that 
of Patrick Henry for rhetorical fire; he was soon 
after sent on a mission to the Congress assembled at 
Philadelphia, appointed a commissioner to organize 
the new government, and sent to confer with Gene- 
ral Schuyler, at Fort Edward, “‘ on the means to be 
used by the state in aid of his plans of defense or 
resistance.”? We next find him a delegate to Massa- 
chusetts in a convention to arrange “ currency and 
prices’’—a mission which was precluded by a more 
peremptory call to Washington’s head-quarters. He 
was one of the five delegates elected on the dissolu- 
tion of the New York convention that formed the 
constitution of the state, to represent her in the 
meantime. In that terrible crisis when the army 
were encamped at Valley Forge, and all was confu- 
sien, foreboding and privation, Governeur Morris 
was chosen as the bearer of encouragement and 
counsel to the army, and proved a most judicious and 
acceptable coadjutor with his beloved chief, in re- 
ducing it to something like order and comfort. His 
pen was then employed to draw up instructions to 
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General Gates, and a detailed account of the existent 
state of public affairs for the use of Congress. His 
views on the appointment of foreigners to military 
office, on providing for the army, and other exigen- 
cies of the times, are impressively unfolded in his 
correspondence with Washington. He drafted an 
able and timely address to the American people on 
the prosperous crisis attending the French alliance ; 
and wrote, for Dr. Franklin to lay before the French 
ministry, ‘‘ observations on the finances of America.”’ 
In February, 1779, we find him chairman of the com- 
mittee ‘to consider the dispatebes from the Ameri- 
can Commissioners abroad, and communications 
from the French Minister in the United States’’— 
‘in its character and consequences’’—it has been 
said “perhaps the most important during the war.” 
In 1780, during the great fiscal depression, he pub- 
lished in a Phj!adelphia journal, a series of methodi- 
eal, condensed and intelligent papers on the subject 
of continental currency and finance, and was soon 
after appointed assistant-financier to Robert Morris. 
With General Knox, he was delegated by Washing- 
ton to consult with the agents of Sir Henry Clinton 
on an exchange of prisoners. He corresponded with 
the French minister on the trade with the West In- 
dies, and induced desirable modifications of our com- 
mercial treaties. 

While residing at the French capital, and ming- 
ling with more curiosity than sympathy in its social 
circles, he was appointed by Washington a Commis- 
sioner to England. Although his ill-success in ef- 
fecting any immediate arrangenfént of the pending 
difficulties, has been ascribed to the abrupt manner 
which characterized his interviews with Pitt and 
the Duke of Leeds, and also to a breach of diplo- 
matic courtesy, to which a high sense of honor im- 
pelled him, in communicating to the French minister 
then resident in London, the terms of the proposed 


treaty ; it seems, on the other hand, to be generally | 


conceded that the policy of the English government, 
at this epoch, was delay, in order to await the issue 
of the continental troubles before making definite 
terms with the United States. On his return to 
Paris, Governeur Morris received intelligence of his 
appointment as minister to France. He held the of- 
fice at a terrible political crisis, discharged its varied 
duties with eminent fidelity, and although restrained 
by the delicacy of his position from taking an active 
part in the affairs of the kingdom, he exercised « 
brave humanity in sheltering refugees, preserving the 
funds of the royal family and transmitting them to 
the exiles, using every available means to obtain the 
liberation of Lafayette, securing the lives and pro- 
perty of his own countrymen, and maintaining the 
dignity of the nation he represented. 

The interval between his retirement from this 
office and his return home, was passed in visiting 
Switzerland, Germany, and other parts of Europe. 
During this tour his observant mind was constantly 
engaged—not, however, upon the objects that usually 
attract cultivated travelers from America; for art 
and antiquity his taste was not so evident as for 
those aspects and interests of national life which he 








esteemed of more practical importance. He col- 
lected information on political and commercial 
topics, and in regard to manufactures and agricul- 
ture. Society, however, was his chosen field, and 
conversation his favorite resource—“ the dumb circle 
round a card-table” being his aversion. In Vienna, 
Berlin, and other capitals, he seems to have been 
regarded from two entirely opposite points of 
view—the boldness and originality of his thoughts, 
and the manner of expressing them, giving offense 
to some and delight to others. His return home, 
after a wearisome voyage, was cordially welcomed ; 
he immediately rebuilt the old homestead, and 
adorned his ancestral domain ; was elected to Con- 
gress, where his speeches on the Louisiana question, 
and other topics of the day, several orations de- 
livered in New York, and his successful advocacy 
of the Erie Canal, attest the continuance of his public 
spirit. Occasional journeys, an extensive corres- 
pondence, the care of his estate, and a liberalehos- 
pitality, agreeably diversified the remainder of his life. 
The foresight which seems so natural to en- 
larged views, was a prominent trait in Governeur 
Morris. His opinions were not the sudden con- 
jectures of a heated fancy, nor the daring specula- 
tions of an undisciplined intellect. He looked calmly 
on a question, espoused a cause with his judgment 
not less than with his heart, and, having done so, 
knew how to abide the issue with tranquil manliness. 
There was nothing fanatical in his sentiments ; they 
were generous, bold, and ardent; but they were also 
well-considered, reliable, and modified by reason and 
experience. Accordingly, he looked beyond the 
limits of party, and disdained the cant of faction; on 
broad, solid, and elevated ground he loved to stand 
and survey his country, and the world. To his 
mental vision, therefore, ‘‘ coming events cast their 
shadows before’”’—for his gaze was not absorbed in 
the details of adjacent life, or the single vista of per- 
verse ambition, but ranged far and wide, quickened 
by a spirit of enlightened curiosity and genuine pa- 
triotic sympathies. Many instances might be cited 
of the prescience of Governeur Morris. His con- 
sistent faith in the measures of Washington, and the 
intelligent support he uniformly yielded him, under 
all circumstances, was the instinctive adherence of 
akindred spirit. Before the Revolution broke out, he 
saw the natural unity of the American States, and 
advocated a plan for “uniting the whole continent 
in one grand legislature.” At the very outset of 
the French Revolution, he anticipated the course of 
the people, and justly defined the true policy of the 
court. His letter to Lafayette distinctly presages 
the result to which he was unconsciously advancing, 
and breathes the genuine counsel of enlightened 
affection. One of the first to perceive the necessity 
of active intercourse between the sea-board and the 
interior of our own country, he broached in conver- 
sation, the idea of the Erie Canal at a time when it 
was deemed chimerical, steadfastly advocated the 
project, and greatly contributed to its achievement 
The broad avenues which uow intersect the me- 





tropolis of New York and constitute its redeeming 
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feature, were first suggested and successfully ad- 
vocated by Governeur Morris. At a period when 
tne municipal authorities proposed to save the ex- 
pense of a marble facing to the back of the City Hall, 
on the ground that it would never be seen except 
from the suburbs, unmoved by the sneers of narrow- 
minded incredulity, he urged that the city shouldbe 
laid out as far as Harlaem. Our present coinage is 
based upon his plan, although modified from its origi- 
nal scheme; and he originated the first bank in the 
country upon principles the utility of which ex- 
perience has amply proved. Instead of dating Ame- 
rican liberty from the stamp-act, he traced it to the 
prosecution of Peter Zenger, a printer'in the colony 
of New York—for an alleged libel—because that 
event revealed the philosophy of freedom, both of 
thought and speech, as an inborn human right, so 
nobly set forth in Milton’s treatise on Unlicensed 
Printing. It was this habitual reversion to first 
principles, this testing of every question by the dic- 
tates of his own understanding rather than by the 
watchwords of prejudicé, that marked Governeur 
Morris as a superior man even in an age of great 
and active intelligence. He was a philosopher rather 
than a politician. Averse to the separation of the 
colonies, except on the principle of self-preservation, 
he was among the most able champions of con- 
ciliatory measures; but, when they proved ineffoc- 
tual, he engaged, with all his mind and will, in the 
struggle for independence—at an almost entire sacri- 
fice of private interest and feeling, being unsustained 
by his family and some of his earliest friends. Yet 
he was no indiscriminating republican. In the 
habits, character, and prospects of his own country- 
men, he recognized a natural aptitude for the form 
of government under which they have so greatly 
advanced and prospered; but in France, the case 
presented itself to his mind in quite a different light ; 
there he told Lafayette, with prophetic wisdom, that 
he was ‘opposed to democracy from regard to 
liberty.’’ Upon the same conviction that the wel- 
fare of France was most secure under legitimate 
monarchical rule, were founded the sentiments of his 
oration on the return of the Bourbons, yet memorable 
in New York for the offense it gave to many of his 
fellow-citizens, and the bold eloquence it developed 
in the orator. He was equally misjudged for main- 
taining the expediency of consolidating the public 
debts after the war—a measure regarded with a 
jealous eye by the ardent upholders of state rights, 
but one espoused by Governeur Morris, for the sake 
of the more liberal and wise policy of combining 
their interests and fostering the new-born and un- 
confirmed national sentiment. Thus, in all con- 
tingencies, he anticipated the future greatness of the 
country to whose welfare the flower of his youth 
was devoted; he saw the majestic tree in the swell- 
ing germ. It was the habit of his mind to elicit the 
universal from the special, and to seize on the 
central idea and essential principles, instead of oc- 
cupying himself with the incidental and temporary. 
Thus when the charges against Silas Deane were 
discussed in Congress, upon the authority of Thomas 
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Paine, Governeur Morris argued for the latter’s re- 
moval from his office, on the ground that the honor 
due the nation’s ally was involved, while the in- 
cumbent had no social or personal claims—but was 
an adventurer. This was a statement of the case as 
it would appear to a European spectator, at a time 
when few in our country’s councils had the per- 
spicacity to take such a. view. Personal ill-will, 
growing out of a newspaper controversy, has, in- 
deed, been charged upon the legislator in this in- 
stance ; but this does not correspond with the efforts 
he subsequently made in France for Paine’s libera- 
tion, when the latter was far more degraded, and in 
peril of his life. 

Although, as we have seen, the views of Gover- 
neur Morris were comprehensive, they were also 
eminently practical. He was one of those efficient 
philosophers who understand the actual worth of ab- 
stract truth, and know intuitively how far it can be 
applied to human affairs with utility and satisfaction. 
In our day, there has been exhibited a mischievous 
fanaticism which advocates the realization of what 
is abstractly right and true, without any regard to 
existent circumstances. Similar principles, carried 
out by violence, occasioned the most dreadful results 
of the French Revolution ; and there are always dis- 
ciples cnough of any doctrine to espouse which 
secures notoriety, however obviously detrimental it 
may be to the welfare of humanity, and the perma- 
nent interests of liberty or truth, The practical 
wisdom of Governeur Morris was early manifested 
in his financial essays; it appears conspicuously ia 
his revolutionary writings and speeches; it induced 
him to warn Lafayette of Mirabeau, to suggest 
the basis of a popular constitution to Louis, and 
to co-operate with Clinton in his grand plans of 
internal improvement, upon which rest the pros- 
perity of their native state. Time has proved the 
feasibility of his large practical conceptions, political 
and commercial; his genius for affairs has seldom 
been surpassed; and its evidences are yet apparent 
though comparatively unacknowledged. 

With this breadth of purpose and fertility of thought, 
there, however, blended a peremptory manner which 
sometimes led Governeur Morris to check garrulity 
with a lofty impatience, and also imparted a some- 
what dictatorial tone to his intercourse. With his 
frankness, too, there was united a certain love of 
discipline and courtly dignity that were not always 
pleasing to the ultra democratic among his country- 
men. With the local prejudice and social con- 
formity of New England, he had no sympathy, but 
seems to have inherited the dislike of Yankee cus- 
toms and modes of feeling, which induced his father 
to prohibit his children, by will, a New England 
education. The elements of humanity were libe- 
berally dispensed tohim. He did not live exclusively 
in his intellect and pubiic spirit; but was a genuine 
lover of ease and pleasure, had a natural taste for 
elegance and luxury, and knew how to enjoy as well 
as how to work. Throughout the most active part 
of his life, however, he never allowed the one func- 
tion to infringe upon the other, but scrupulously 
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General Gates, and a detailed account of the existent 
state of public affairs for the use of Congress. His 
views on the appointment of foreigners to military 
office, on providing for the army, and other exigen- 
cies of the times, are impressively unfolded in his 
correspondence with Washington. He drafted an 
able and timely address to the American people on 
the prosperous crisis attending the French alliance; 
and wrote, for Dr. Franklin to lay before the French 
ministry, ‘* observations on the finances of America.” 
In February, 1779, we find him chairman of the com- 
mittee ‘‘ to consider the dispatches from the Ameri- 
can Commissioners abroad, and communications 
from the French Minister in the United States’’— 
‘in its character and consequences’’—it has been 
said ‘‘ perhaps the most important during the war.” 
In 1780, during the great fiscal depression, he pub- 
lished in a Philadelphia journal, a series of methodi- 
cal, condensed and intelligent papers on the subject 
of continental currency and finance, and was soon 
after appointed assistant-financier to Robert Morris. 
With General Knox, he was delegated by Washing- 
ton to consult with the agents of Sir Henry Clinton 
on an exchange of prisoners. He corresponded with 
the French minister on the trade with the West In- 
dies, and induced desirable modifications of our com- 
mercial treaties. 

While residing at the French capital, and ming- 
ling with more curiosity than sympathy in its social 
circles, he was appointed by Washington a Commis- 
sioner to England. Although his ill-success in ef- 
fecting any immediate arrangement of the pending 
difficulties, has been ascribed to the abrupt manner 
whieh characterized his interviews with Pitt and 
the Duke of Leeds, and also to a breach of diplo- 
matic courtesy, to which a high sense of honor im- 
pelled him, in communicating to the French minister 
then resident in London, the terms of the proposed 
treaty; it seems, on the other hand, to be generally 
conceded that the policy of the English government, 
at this epoch, was delay, in order to await the issue 
of the continental troubles before making definite 
terms with the United States. On his return to 
Paris, Governeur Morris received intelligence of his 
appointment as minister to France. He held the of- 
fice at a terrible political crisis, discharged its varied 
duties with eminent fidelity, and although restrained 
by the delicacy of his position from taking an active 
part in the affairs of the kingdom, he exercised « 
brave humanity in sheltering refugees, preserving the 
funds of the royal family and transmitting them to 
the exiles, using every available means to obtain the 
liberation of Lafayette, securing the lives and pro- 
perty of his own countrymen, and maintaining the 
dignity of the nation he represented. 

The interval between his retirement from this 
office and his return home, was passed in visiting 
Switzerland, Germany, and other parts of Europe. 
During this tour his observant mind was constantly 
engaged—not, however, upon the objects that usually 
attract cultivated travelers from America; for art 
and antiquity his taste was not so evident as for 





those aspects and interests of national life which he ( 


esteemed of more practical importance. He col- 
lected information on political and commercial 
topics, and in regard to manufactures and agricul- 
ture. Society, however, was his chosen field, and 
conversation his favorite resourcee—“ the dumb circle 
round a card-table”’ being his aversion. In Vienna, 
Berlin, and other capitals, he seems to have been 
regarded from two entirely opposite peints of 
view—the boldness and originality of his thoughts, 
and the manner of expressing them, giving offense 
to some and delight to others. His return home, 
after a wearisome voyage, was cordially welcomed ; 
he immediately rebuilt the old homestead, and 
adorned his ancestral domain ; was elected to Con- 
gress, where his speeches on the Louisiana question, 
and other topics of the day, several orations de- 
livered in New York, and his successful advocacy 
of the Erie Canal, attest the continuance of his public 
spirit. Occasional journeys, an extensive corres- 
pondence, the care of his estate, and a liberal hos- 
pitality, agreeably diversified the remainder of his life. 

The foresight which seems so natural to en- 
larged views, was a prominent trait in Governeur 
Morris. His opinions were not the sudden con- 
jectures of a heated fancy, nor the daring specula- 
tions of an undisciplined intellect. He looked calmly 
on a question, espoused a cause with his judgment 
not less than with his heart, and, having done so, 
knew how to abide the issue with tranquil manliness. 
There was nothing fanatical in his sentiments ; they 
were generous, bold, and ardent; but they were also 
well-considered, reliable, and modified by reason and 
experience. Accordingly, he looked beyond the 
limits of party, and disdained the cant of faction; on 
broad, solid, and elevated ground he loved to stand 
and survey his country, and the world. To his 
mental vision, therefore, ‘‘ coming events cast their 
shadows before”’—for his gaze was not absorbed in 
the details of adjacent life, or the single vista of per- 
verse ambition, but ranged far and wide, quickened 
by a spirit of enlightened curiosity and genuine pa- 
triotic sympathies. Many instances might be cited 
of the prescience of Governeur Morris. His con- 
sistent faith in the measures of Washington, and the 
intelligent support he uniformly yielded him, under 
all circumstances, was the instinctive adherence of 
akindred spirit. Before the Revolution broke out, he 
saw the natural unity of the American States, and 
advocated a plan for ‘uniting the whole continent 
in one grand legislature.” At the very outset of 
the French Revolution, he anticipated the course of 
the people, and justly defined the true policy of tke 
court. His letter to Lafayette distinctly presages 
the result to which he was unconsciously advancing, 
and breathes the genuine counsel of enlightened 
affection. One of the first to perceive the necessity 
of active intercourse between the sea-board and the 
interior of our own country, he broached in conver- 
sation, the idea of the Erie Canal at a time when it 
was deemed chimerical, steadfastly advocated the 
project, and greatly contributed to its achievement 
The broad avenues which wow intersect the me- 
tropolis of New York and constitute its redeeming 
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feature, were first suggested and successfully ad- 
vocated by Governeur Morris. .At a period when 
tne municipal authorities proposed to save the ex- 
pense of a marble facing to the back of the City Hall, 
on the ground that it ‘would never be seen except 
from the suburbs, unmoved by the sneers of narrow- 
minded incredulity, he urged that the city should be 
laid out as far as Harlaem. Our present coinage is 
based upon his plan, although modified from its origi- 
nal scheme; and he originated the first bank in the 
country upon principles the utility of which ex- 
perience has amply proved. Instead of dating Ame- 
rican liberty from the stamp-act, he traced it to the 
prosecution of Peter Zenger, a printer in the colony 
of New York—for an alleged libel—because that 
event revealed the philosophy of freedom, both of 
thought and speech, as an inborn human right, so 
nobly set forth in Milton’s treatise on Unlicensed 
Printing. It was this habitual reversion to first 
principles, this testing of every question by the dic- 
tates of his own understanding rather than by the 
watchwords of prejudice, that marked Governeur 
Morris as a superior man even in an age of great 
and active intelligence. He was a philosopher rather 
than a politician. Averse to the separation of the 
colonies, except on the principle of self-preservation, 
he was among the most able champions of con- 
ciliatory measures; but, when they proved ineffec- 
tual, he engaged, with all his mind and will, in the 
struggle for independence—at an almost entire sacri- 
fice of private interest and feeling, being unsustained 
by his family and some of his earliest friends. Yet 
he was no indiscriminating republican. In the 
habits, character, and prospects of his own country- 
men, he recognized a natural aptitude for the form 
of government under which they have so greatly 
advanced and prospered; but in France, the case 
presented itself to his mind in quite a different light ; 
there he told Lafayette, with prophetic wisdom, that 
he was “opposed to democracy from regard to 
liberty.”” Upon the same conviction that the wel- 
fare of France was most secure under legitimate 
monarchical rule, were founded the sentiments of his 
oration on the return of the Bourbons, yet memorable 
in New York for the offense it gave to many of his 
fellow-citizens, and the bold eloquence it developed 
in the orator. He was equally misjudged for main- 
taining the expediency of consolidating the public 
debts after the war—a measure regarded with a 
jealous eye by the ardent upholders of state rights, 
but one espoused by Governeur Morris, for the sake 
of the more liberal and wise policy of combining 
their interests and fostering the new-born and un- 
confirmed national sentiment. Thus, in all con- 
tingencies, he anticipated the future greatness of the 
country to whose welfare the flower of his youth 
was devoted; he saw the majestic tree in the swell- 
ing germ. It was the habit of his mind to elicit the 
universal from the special, and to seize on the 
central idea and essential principles, instead of oc- 
cupying himself with the incidental and temporary. 
Thus when the charges against Silas Deane were 
discussed in Congress, upon the authority of Thomas 





Paine, Governeur Morris argued for the latter’s re- 
moval from his office, on the ground that the honor 
due the nation’s ally was involved, while the in- 
cumbent had no social or personal claims—but was 
an adventurer. This was a statement of the case as 
it would appear to a European spectator, at a time 
when few in our country’s councils had the per- 
spicacity to take such a view. Personal ill-will, 
growing out of a newspaper controversy, has, in- 
deed, been charged upon the legislator in this in- 
stance ; but this does not correspond with the efforts 
he subsequently made in France for Paine’s libera- 
tion, when the latter was far more degraded, and in 
peril of his life. 

Although, as we have seen, the views of Gover- 
neur Morris were comprehensive, they were also 
eminently practical. He was one of those efficient 
philosophers who understand the actual worth of ab- 
stract truth, and know intuitively how far it can be 
applied to human affairs with utility and satisfaction. 
In our day, there has been exhibited a mischievous 
fanaticism which advocates the realization of what 
is abstractly right and true, without any regard to 
existent circumstances. Similar principles, carried 
out by violence, occasioned the most dreadful results 
of the French Revolution ; aud there are always dis- 
ciples enough of any doctrine to espouse which 
secures notoriety, however obviously detrimental it 
may be to the welfare of humanity, and the perma- 
nent interests of liberty or truth. The practical 
wisdom of Governeur Morris was early manifested 
in his financial essays; it appears conspicuously in 
his revolutionary writings and speeches; it induced 
him to warn Lafayette of Mirabeau, to suggest 
the basis of a popular constitution to Louis, and 
to co-operate with Clinton in his grand plans of 
internal improvement, upon which rest the pros- 
perity of their native state. Time has proved the 
feasibility of his large practical conceptions, political 
and commercial; his genius for affairs has seldom 
been surpassed; and its evidences are yet apparent 
though comparatively unacknowledged. 

With this breadth of purpose and fertility of thought, 
there, however, blended a peremptory manner which 
sometimes led Governeur Morris to check garrulity 
with a lofty impatience, and also imparted a some- 
what dictatorial tone to his intercourse. With his 
frankness, too, there was united a certain love of 
discipline and courtly dignity that were not always 
pleasing to the ultra democratic among his country- 
men. With the local prejudice and social con- 
formity of New England, he had no sympathy, but 
seems to have inherited the dislike of Yankee cus- 
toms and modes of feeling, which induced his father 
to prohibit his children, by will, a New England 
education. The elements of humanity were libe- 
berally dispensed tohim. He did not live exclusively 
in his intellect and public spirit ; but was a genuine 
lover of ease and pleasure, had a natural taste for 
elegance and luxury, and knew how to enjoy as well 
as how to work. Throughout the most active part 
of his life, however, he never allowed the one func- 
tion to infringe upon the other, but scrupulously 
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kept them apart. It has been justly said of him, that 
‘* he never shrunk from any task; and never com- 
menced one which he left unfinished.’”’ Indeed, his 
faculty consisted mainly in a rare power of con- 
centration. He could converge the light of his mind 
and the force of his emotions, at will; and there- 
fore, whether business or pleasure enlisted him, the 
result was never equivocal. His moral power was 
integrity ; he was direct, open, sincere, a thorough, 
uncompromising and zealous devotee of truth in 
philosophy, social relations, and life. Hence his 
courage, self-respect, and simplicity—rendering him 
altogether a fine specimen of a republican gentle- 
man. His commanding figure, expressive features, 
and strong, emphatic articulation, combined as they 
were with superior intellectual gifts, justify Madame 
de Stael’s remark to him—Monsteur, vows avez lair 
tres imposant. He was equally at home when ab- 
sorbed in abstruse inquiries and conviviality, amuse- 
ment and study, utility and agreeableness; and 
possessed that completeness of nature which is 
essential to manhood. His generosity was evinced 
in numerous and unostentatious services to the un- 
fortunate; and his letter to a tory friend, who de- 
sired to return to America, breathes the true spirit 
of magnanimity. Never being solicitous for the 
credit due his patriotic labors, many services are 
claimed, in his behalf, by his friends, which nomi- 
nally belong to those with whom he was associated 
in public life. He often expressed the conviction 
that his own mind was more indebted for lucid and 
reliable principles of judgment and action to Robert 
H. Morris than to any other friend. Having mar- 
ried a niece of John Randolph, the latter was often 
his guest, and the keen encounters which would 
naturally occur between two such emphatic yet op- 
posite characters, may readily be imagined. The 
manner in which his marriage occurred is an in- 
stance of that eccentricity to which we have alluded 
as indicating the originality and independence which 
marked his private not less than his public life. He 
had invited a large number of his relatives to a 
Christmas dinner, and, having greeted them all 
with his usual hospitality, left the room, and soon 
returned with his intended bride and a clergyman, 
who instantly performed the marriage ceremony, to 
the astonishment of all the guests, and the disap- 
pointment of those among them who expected to 
inherit the estate. His behaviour, when the acci- 
dent occurred by which he lost his leg, was equally 
characteristic. While in attendance upon Congress, 
in Philadelphia, his horses having taken fright in 
consequence of some disturbance in the street, he 
was thrown from his pheeton, and so severely 
injured in the knee-joint, that amputation of the 
lower limb was deemed necessary. He conversed 
not only with calmness but with humor over his 
misfortune ; and told the experienced surgeons that 
they had already sufficient reputation, and he pre- 


ferred giving the operation to a young matical | 


friend, that he might have the credit of it to ad- 
vance his practice. When abroad he tried several 





very artistic substitutes for his lost member; but | 


naturally impatient of deception, even in costume 
he continued to use a stump attached to the frac- 
tured leg, and managed to accommodate his loco- 
motion to this inconvenience ‘without in the least 
impairing the dignity of his carriage. Indeed, it 
served him anexcellent purpose on one occasion, 
for the cry of “aristocrat!’’ being raised against 
him in the streets of Paris, for appearing in. his 
carriage, when no such vehicles were allowed by 
the mob—he was surrounded by a blood-thirsty 
crowd, who threatened his life, but he coolly thrust 
his wooden leg out of the window, and cried out— 
“An aristocrat? Yes; who lost his limb in the 
cause of American liberty !’? The reaction was in- 
stantaneous ; he was not only allowed to proceed, 
but vehemently cheered on his way. He had an 
old-fashioned but impressive manner of expressing 
himself, which, though at this day it might be con- 
sidered somewhat ostentatious, accorded with the 
large canes and buttons, the broad-skirted coats, and 
stately air in vogue when Copley’s portraits truly 
represented the style of character and taste in dress 
that prevailed. A genuine Knickerbocker, in whose 
now ripe memory Governeur Morris is the ideal of 
an American civilian, imitates with great effect, the 
tone, at once significant and dignified, with which 
he asked a pretentious literary aspirant who apolo- 
gized for being late at dinner, by stating he had 
been engaged in forming a philosophical society— 
‘“Pray, where are your philosophers?’ and his 
reply to a friend who asked his son, then a boy of 
four years old, if he had yet read Robinson Crusoe 
and Jack the Giant Killer?”’ “ Tell the gentleman 
—no; but that you are acquainted with the lives 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and Charles of Sweden—the 
Twelfth.”” There wasa vein of what has been called 
Johnsonese in the rhetoric of Governeur Morris, but 
it was underlaid by so much strong natural sense 
and, in his deliberate efforts, vivified by such true en- 
thusiasm, that it seemed quite appropriate to the man. 
He had all the requisites to sustain daring oratory. 
With a taste formed chiefly upon the French pulpit- 
eloquence, in its palmy days, his indulgence in per- 
sonification—as when he invoked the shade of Penn, 
in a speech in Philadelphia—and especially in the 
apostrophes of his funeral orations, a man of less 
natural dignity and impressiveness, would have been 
in imminent danger of gliding from the sublime to 
the ridiculous; but there was a singular unity of 
effect in the elocution of Governeur Morris. Intel- 
ligent crowds hung in silent admiration upon his 
eloquence; and servants stopped open-mouthed, 
dish in hand, to catch his table-talk. His social 
privileges were not less rich than various; and he 
enjoyed the signal advantages of that companionship 
with superior natures, which is quickened and sus- 
tained by mutual duties and genuine intellectual 
sympathy. It was his rare fortune to be intimate 
with the leading spirits of two nations, at epochs 
of social and political convulsion, which brought to 
the surface and into action the gifts and graces, as 
well as the passions of humanity. At home the 
esteemed associate of Schuyler, Greene, and the other 
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brave chiefs of the army ; of Hamilton, Clinton, and ) 
all the eminent civic leaders of his time ; the corres- 
pondent of public characters embracing every species 
of distinction from that of Paul Jones to that of 
Thomas Jefferson; and abroad, on terms of the 
frankest intercourse with Necker, and his gifted 
daughter, Marmontel, and the family of Orleans, he 
had the best opportunity to estimate the comparative 
benefits of fortune, rank, genius, society, form of 
government, modes of life, and principles of nature. 
His relation to Washington was of a kind that 
affords the best evidence of his worth. Their cor- 
respondence evidences the highest degree of mutual 
respect and confidence ; their views on public affairs 
are developed with an intelligent frankness and unani- 
mity of sentiment, pleasing to contemplate; while 
the geniality of friendship incidentally appears ia | 
the “pigs and poultry”? sent from Morrissiana to | 

| 

| 





Mount Vernon ; the commission Washington gave 

his former counsellor, to purchase him a watch; and | 
the candid letter of advice he wrote him on his ap- | 
pointment as Minister to France. There was some- | 
thing kindred in the tone of both, however dissimilar | 
in their endowments and career; and in form so | 
much were they alike that Governeur Morris, when | 
in Paris, stood for the figure of Hudon’s statue of 

Washington. Notwithstanding the florid style of 

portions of the eulogy delivered on his beloved 

chief, at the public funeral in New York, Gover- 

neur Morris drew his character with the greatest 
discrimination. It is said that at a convivial party 

to which Washington was invited, his remarkable 
traits were the subject of earnest discussion among 
the company ; and it was insisted that no one, how- 
ever intimate, would dare to take a liberty with 
him. In a foolish moment of elation, Governeur 
Morris accepted a bet that he would venture upon 
the experiment. Accordingly, just before dinner 
was announced, as the guests stood in a group by 

the fire, he induced a somewhat lively chat, and in 
the midst of it, apparently from a casual impulse, 

clapped Washington familiarly on the shoulder. 

The latter turned and gave him a look of such mild 
and dignified yet grieved surprise, that even the 
self-possession of his friend deserted him. He 
shrunk from that gaze of astonishment at his for- 
getfulness of respect ; and the mirth of the company 
was instantly awed into silence. It is curious with 





this scene fresh in the mind, to revert to a passage | 


in the eulogy to which we have referred: ‘“ You 
all have felt the reverence he inspired; it was such 
that to command seemed in him but the exercise of 


} 
| 


to obey (anterior to the injunctions of civil ordinance 
or the compulsions of a military code) was imposed 
by the high behests of nature.’’ 

The quality which all history shows to be the 
basis of character is self-reliance. United with gene- 
rosity and remarkable intelligence, this trait gives 
directness, force, and authority to the manner, word, 
and thought. We trace to this combination much 
of the energy of Governeur Morris, and not a little 
of his social influence. Although, at times, his 
confidence in his own opinion and moods, degene- 
rated into complacency and even offensive dog- 
matism—these were the extreme phases of an in- 
valuable quality. The very same trust in his own 
resources and the deliberate convictions of his un- 
derstanding, in the hour of earnest and momentous 
discussion, gave a profound emphasis to his dis- 
course that won his audience; and, in the hour of 
baffled endeavor and mortified hope, enabled him to 
impart vital encouragement to the desponding ad- 
herents of a glorious cause. In the society of rank 
and genius, it also endowed him, as the representa- 
tive of liberal principles, with a dignity that met 
unawed the gaze of an opponent, and enabled him to 
estimate at their just value the grandeur and blandish- 
ments that subdue or captivate those not thus for- 
tified. 

The men who thus exert a great and benign 
personal influence usually combine will, intellect, 
and disinterestedness in their characters; the two 
former in various proportions, but the latter always 
in an eminent degree. It is to such a union of high 
qualities that we ascribe the accurate and extensive 
insight for whichsuch men are remarkable. Selfish 
instincts are proverbially short-sighted ; and the first 
requisite for comprehensive views is a position 
elevated above the level of private interest; it is 
thus that the love of knowledge in the man of 
science and the enthusiasm for beauty in the poet 
and artist—lift them into a region where what is 
petty, commonplace, and material vanish in a limit- 
less perspective. The same result is born of wide 
and intelligent sympathies—enlisting the feelings in 
enlarged social enterprises, the will in noble socia! 
reforms, and the mind in contemplations that em- 
brace the welfare of nations and the good of humanity. 
In a field of action so often perverted to mere aggran- 
dizement, as that of politics, the presence of 
a thoroughly honest, wise, and ardent humani- 
tarian, like Governeur Morris, is a spectacle that 
exalts our common nature. It affects us like an 
acted poem, and realizes in life the moral romance of 


an ordinary function, while others felt that a duty | history. 
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Art thou faithful? upward tending ? 
Glorywaiteth for thee there! 

Art thou faithless? Life’s dark ending 
Sinks thee downward to despair ! 

Ask thy spirit where it goeth: 

Question closely—for it knoweth ! 


Mark the path thy feet are treading ; 
See thy foot-prints left behind : 
What ’s the influence thou art spreading 
In the commonwealth of Mind ? 
Raiseth it toward Heaven’s portal, 





Longings of thy broth@r mortal ? 8. D.P 
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A DOMESTIC STORY. 





BY ANGELE DE V. HULL, 





‘“Wuart a terrible thing poverty must be!’ ex- 
claimed a young girl who was standing at the win- 
dow of a luxuriously furnished room, impervious to 
the cold, piercing wind that was raging without. 
The soft Wilton carpets yielded to the foot—the 
heavy velvet curtains shielded the large deep win- 
dows—the cushioned chairs with open arms invited 
the idle and weary, and a bright coal-fire burned 
merrily in the grate. The table was set with beau- 
tiful porcelain and richly-chased silver, and well 
might the fair speaker look with pity on the many 
that passed before her, exposed to all the horrors of 
cold and hunger—the hundreds that were homeless 
by night as well as by day. ‘ What a terrible thing 
poverty must be.”’ 

‘Tt is, indeed,” said Mrs. Herbert in a low voice. 

Alice turned round—her mother’s eyes were full 
of tears. 

“Dear mother,” said she, going up to her, ‘‘ what 
affects you thus?” 

‘‘ You little know, my child, how deeply I can feel 
for the poor,” said Mrs. Herbert, returning her fond 
caress; “‘ for, although I have not suffered from that 
actual poverty of which you were thinking, I have 
been sufficiently near it in my life to understand its 
terrors.”’ 

‘*Y ou, mother, you!”’ and her children crowded round 
her. They were five innumber—W allace, a fine, spi- 
rited youth of eighteen; Alice, two years younger ; 
Mary, Bertaand Frank, alittle rogue ofeight summers. 

‘‘ When was that, darling, best of mothers?’’ said 
Wallace, seating himself at her side. ‘Tell us 
aout this sad time of which we never dreamed.”’ 

** Be silent, children—F rank, you shall sit on my 
knee, and Berta will stand here.’’ 

The mother smiled fondly on the little group, and 
passed an arm over Mary’s shoulder. 

‘“* You all look so full of eager interest, my dear 
children, that I am afraid you will be disappointed ; 
but my own experience may benefit you should such 
trials ever be your share, which God forbid! and I 

“will relate mine and beg you to remember who cares 
for His own in the midst of suffering. 

‘*‘ Your father and myself were very young at the 
time of our marriage—too young, in fact, and I 
would not like to see my daughters leave their 
home at the age that I left mine. But lovers are 
ever sanguine, and we thought it impossible that any 
thing but an unclouded future could be in store for 
us. Your grandmother was in favor of our early 
union, she could urge her own happiness as a power- 


ful argument, and your grandfather yielded to her | 


entreaties and ours. A few months previous to this 


there came on the commercial horizon a dark spot 





| which, when we deemed ourselves comfortably set- 
| tled for life, burst over our heads in spite of your 
father’s struggles to avert it. He had been lately 
taken as a partner in the house to which he belonged, 
and all therein were crushed and ruined by the fail- 
ures of thousands. Our happy home had to be given 
up, and I returned with one child, Wallace, to my 
old homestead, where I was received with open 
arms. My poor husband never lost his spirits or his 
energy, and to work he went again with a small 
capital advanced him by my own father, for like 
many others, his relatives now talked about the im- 
prudence of our marriage, and left him to his own 
exertions. I never missed my comforts, for I could 
| not feel their absence where I was, and cheerfully 
gave up my accustomed style of dress to wear plain 
bonnets and shawls. I’m sure neither of us ever 
breathed a sigh of regret to our lost fortune, and with 
our dear boy to love and care for, kindness from 
those around us, and a competence, we began life 
anew. Alas! how little human hearts foretell the 
storms that roll over them! My father, too, was a 
victim to the prevailing times. He had endorsed 
largely for others, and invested part of his fortune in 
stocks that proved worthless. His failure was to 
him a terrible blow. He had no youth to spur him 
on—he had no strength to recommence, and he sunk 
under his misfortunes. Mother was very delicate— 
she had long been an invalid, and ere long I was left 
an orphan and penniless again. We were then de- 
pendent on the prosperity of your grand-parents tur 
a salary, and never, never shall I forget my agony as 
I left my childhood’s home to strangers. All was 
given up, and I must have died but for my husband’s 
firmneés under all this. He was the first to comfort 
_and bid me smile again. He still hoped on, and bu- 
sied himself with providing us a shelter in the storm. 
It was a small, poor place, my children, and boasted 
of three rooms. We furnished it as we could, and 
never dreamed of comfort, when it was hard to get 
food and raiment. This was about two months be- 
fore Alice was born. I thought of my mother’s ten- 
derness and the constant care with which she hed 
surrounded me at Wallace’s birth! “I had not even 
clothes now, for my little one, and set about cutting 
up my worn out dresses to convert them into a 
wardrobe for the coming stranger. It was neatly 
_made, and I tried hard to think it pretty, but the 
_ faded calico seemed shabby enough by the side of 
| one or two embroidered rcbes that had been worn 
_ by Wallace. 

‘It was bitter cold, my Alice, when your sweet 
eyes first opened to the light, and I pressed you close 
to my heart as my tears fell over you, wondering if 
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God would spare you amidst so much exposure. 
We hired a woman to work and attend to my wants, 
but I knew full well how unable we were to indulge 
in the luxury of a nurse. So in spite of your father’s 
entreaties that I would not overtask myself, I soon 
dismissed her and resumed my household duties. 
Little Wally could rock his baby sister, and watch 
the fire while I went about other things. Alfred 
brought me water and coal for the day, before he set 
off to his business, and you cannot imagine how 
happy I was to sit down by my two little ones after 
the house was in order and baby dressed. At night 
1 had a bright fire in the dining-room, supper pre- 
pared for my weary husband, and his gown and slip- 
pers, all ready for his coming. Then we met so 
gladly, and chatted so cheerfully together that no one 
would have imagined we had ever been otherwise 
than poor; but we knew the folly of repining, the 
sinfulness of murmuring, and thus kept light hearts 
as long as there was enough for the morrow. We 
never despaired of making a way in the world and 
having comforts once more, and you should have 
seen our pleasure when your father brought home 
some little present for Wallace or Alice. Now it 
was a new toy, a pretty cup or mug, that served to 
ornament the chimney-piece and hold the fresh 
flowers I gathered each day from our little parterre. 
Sometimes a dress for baby, whose making was as 
interesting to Alfred as to me. We thought her 
such a beauty after it was on, and Wally’s corals 
fastened on her neck and arms!”’ 

‘*And where were my father’s sisters?” asked 
Alice, whose deep-blue eyes were filled with tears, 
while Wallace covered his face with his hand. 
‘** Could they not help him, mother ?” 

‘They were worldly women, my love, and 
seemed to look upon our reverses as the effect of an 
imprudent union. They came occasionally to see 
us, but I learned to dread their visits and rude ques- 
tions, as they glanced around our humble home and 
wondered how I managed to make it so comforta- 
ble. They never allowed me to suppose that they 
knew we were in want of anything, though Detaria 
once or twice sent you and Wallace a small gift that 
I longed to refuse, but accepted for your father’s 
sake. They were of that fashionable set to whom 
poverty is as a disgrace, and brought up as they 
were, I could not blame them that they avoided us.”’ 

‘*Oh, mother! mother! do not say that!’ cried 
Alice, kissing her. ‘How could they let these 
poor hands toil so unceasingly and never offer to 
lighten your labors?” 

“Tt was as well that we could feel independent, 
my love, and we were all glad when we left our na- 
tive place to settle here, where there seemed an | 
opening for beginners.” 

‘‘ And did they bid you farewell?” said the same — 
indignant questioner. ‘ Did they let you leave with- 
out coming forward to your assistance ?”’ 

‘We did not see them, my love—why should they | 
have affected to care whether we left or not? It. 
would have mortified them to contemplate our for- 
lorn state, and the day we bade adieu to the scenes 





| not recur to the death of her 


of our prosperity and adversity, they were preparing 
for a magnificent ball that was afterward mentioned 
in the newspapers. They could not regret our 
leaving, and they did not pretend to do so. 

“We arrived here in good spirits and left all regret 
behind us. Your father had secured us board and 
lodging in a very respectable family, reduced like 
ourselves. Here I had nothing to do but to see to 
my children, of whom I was inordinately proud, for 
wherever they went people stopped to admire them. 
I began to long for the means of dressing them 
handsomely, and often have re-darned one of my own 
dresses that I might wear it longer and purchase 
some bright stuff for Wally’s overall. At length 
your father insisted on getting a servant for me, and 
I was once more frec to spend my time as of yore. 
But you will smile, my dear ones, when I tell you 
of one cause of sorrow to me at that time. It was 
an old coat of Alfred’s that was entirely thread-bare, 
his ‘Sunday-suit’ as he called it laughingly. How 
industriously I brushed that coat every Monday, for 
two years, folding it carefully and laying it in a 
drawer, with the vest and scarf, I could not tell you. 
But now it seemed so old and shabby, so foxy and 
worn, that I could not help crying bitterly every 
time I put it away. Often have my tears helped to 
clean it as I rubbed the spots on it, or sought for the 
thin places to darn before it commenced to split. As 
you may imagine, we never went to places of 
amusement, but when I saw my handsome, elegant 
looking Alfred sally forth once a week in this much 
cared-for-suit, I regularly burst out into a flood of 
tears that I took good care he should never see. But 
there came a ray of sunshine—then another, and we 
held up our heads. The day I saw Alfred dressed 
like himself once more I nearly shrieked for joy, and 
when I found myself housekeeping again with some- 
thing of the old comfort around us, I blessed God 
that He had given us trials and taught us how to live. 

‘‘In my new home my little Alfred was born, and 
I thought myself the happiest of mothers. We did 
not improve much in wealth, but we became no 
poorer, and to us our way of living was quite a lux- 
urious one compared to the past. I spent my time 
alone until your father returned to his meals, for we 
made no acquaintances, and I rejoiced at it. I pre- 
ferred centering my happiness in my loved ones at 
home. I was too secure of it, my darlings, for the 
year after I lost my little boy, my ‘summer child!’ 
Alas! I then found that I had never known sorrow 
before—none but a mother who has parted with her 
treasure can tell what I suffered’. 

Mrs. Herbert paused and the teardiiled over her 
face. Until now she had been unmoved throughout 
her recital of their early misfortunes, but she could 
ild without strong 
emotion. Alice pressed her d fondly, and she 
went on after a pause. 

‘*T no longer looked upon my comforts as things to 
gladden me, and poverty was a blessing compared to 
this! It is said that trials never come singly, and 
we were an example. Your father’s health gave 
way under his terrible fatigues, and he was very ill 
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for some time. His depression of mind increased 
his malady, and for three months he was an invalid, 
unable to leave the house. All that we had in the 
world was a small sum he had laid by in case of 
emergency, and day by day I saw it lessen, conceal- 
ing from Alfred as well as I could the privations I 
underwent to make it last. As he retired early, I 
put out the light as soon as he was in bed, and in the 
delightful spring evenings of our Southern winter, 
sat at the door in the moonlight. When the moon 
rose too late to be my lamp, I would light a candle 
and sew on some piece of work laid by for the next 
day. I eat a piece of dry bread as I gave you your 
supper at night, hut dispensed with my own tea that 
the sugar might last 'onger. I often wept when you 
have begged for something better than dry bread and 
tea, but we could not afford more, and I had to com- 
fort my three little ones with caresses that they 
loved. My great care was to keep all this from my 
husband, and many a time have I excused my ex- 
tinguishing the light by promising to sit on your bed 
and tell stories. How much I had to invert! My 
imagination was well-nigh exhausted, but I borrowed 
a book of fairy tales, and read them as I nursed Mary 
to keep her quiet while her father slept. Without 
his knowing it, I had dismissed my servant. There 
was little enough to cook, and as I always attended 
to our own room he did not miss her. 

**Qne day he turned to me with a mournful look. 

‘** Alice,’ said he, ‘ your funds must be exhausted, 
my dear wife. Send Janet to me—I must make the 
trial at least.’ 

« *What trial, my dear Alfred?’ said I, trying to 
smile. ‘I am not, indeed, as poor as you think. 
There is enough to last for some time yet. Do let 
that relieve your mind, and leave Janet alone Eat 
your toast, and don’t wait until it is cold.’ 

* ¢ Alice,’ said he, looking at me fixedly, ‘ you are 
trying to conceal it from me—I know that you have 
no more money in the house.’ 

‘‘T went to the drawer and brought him what still 
remained in the box I used to call my bank. 

“¢ But you must pay Janet, my love—she cannot 
work for nothing. And then what will be left?’ 

‘“« ¢ Janet is paid, Alfred, do compose yourself,’ re- 
plied I, trembling now lest he agitate himself too 
much. 

‘‘¢ Then to whom do you owe this?’ asked he. 

‘‘ Neither ‘ butcher, baker, nor candlestick maker,’ 
can sayl amindebttohim. This is fairly ours, and it 
will last until you are strong again, so look cheerful, 
dear pares hee me for the fairy Good-Will.” 

6 Alice !? eried, ‘then you and my children 
have been starving !’ 

“He burst into tears and sobbed bitterly. This I 
could not bear, a ost on my knees I went to 
beg him to be cal e once more called for Janet. 
[ asked him what he wanted with her.” 

‘“**] want to write a note to Preston—he will lend 
me money. That small sum cannot support us for 
any time. Let me do it, Alice—I must. Tell Janet 
to get ready to go down to the office with my letter.’ 





“Put it off until I tell you [ have no more, will ' 


you, Alfred? You might grant me this!’ And I 
sat down by him with a look of entreaty that he said 
he could not resist—so I conquered. The assurance 
that we were not starving, and his conviction at 
length that I could mete out my little sum yet 
awhile, strengthened him greatly. I wish you could 
have seen him, dear children, the day he was well 
enough to go out, how proudly he walked into the 
yard and called Janet! But no Janet came, and not 
wishing to disturb me, he went as far as the kitchen 
door. Then he found out my secret, and then he 
scolded and laughed by turns.” 

Mrs. Herbert had not seen her husband enter, he 
stole softly behind the little group, and looked fondly 
on the sharer of his early vicissitudes. As she 
paused at this part of her narrative he threw his arm 
around her. She turned her head to smile upon 
him, and he sat down beside her with her hand in his. 

‘Your mother has not told you all, my children,” 
said he with glistening eyes. ‘‘ How often she went 
to the door and called Janet long after she had dis- 
charged her, pretending to take from her hands at 
the door whatever I had asked for. How, in the 
morning early she arose, and with our dear boy’s 
help, set a box of wood and coal just within reach, 
that the invisible Janet might hand it in whenever I 
rang for it. It is singular how long I was deceived, 
but illness had made me inattentive, and I fear selfish, 
with regard to my Alice.’’ 

‘Hush, Alfred! hush!’ cried she, putting her 
hand before his mouth. ‘ You were never selfish.”’ 

‘Ah, dear one! you were ever a merciful judge, 
but you must be blinded by affection. She did not 
tell you, Wallace, how her scanty stock of rings 
were sold to buy shoes for you and Alice while we 
were so poor. The very one your mother wears 
with her wedding-ring, I redeemed with the first 
sum that I dared to spare after I grew stronger. Do 
not sob so, my dear child, my good Alice. We 
would not now give up that time of trial, when our 
affection was so tested—our hearts so oppressed. 
We look back with gratitude for it all—assured now 
that we have been permitted to fulfill our marriage 
vow to the letter. I succeeded after a few years in 
establishing myself in a position of much advantage. 
I grew wealthy, and gained many friends in conse- 
quence, who féted us, and sought our society. But 
through all we found one who stood by us fast and 
firm. He is yet our beloved end esteemed guest ; as 
often as the week comes round, do you, my children, 
welcome him as we do.” 

“Mr. Eldon!’’ they cried. 
Eldon ?” 

‘Tt is indeed, my dears, and to this day he cannot 
recall without emotion his absence from the city at 
the time of my illness. He was traveling on urgent 
business, and my letters never reached him. We 
had known him then but a short time, yet we knew 
him to be a friend—we would have felt it no shame 
to be under obligations to him. When he left us we 
were doing tolerably well, and he expected to return 
after a few weeks, but he was detained, and your 
parents were in actual want befote this best of friends 
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reached our poor little home. His coming was like 
an angel’s visit of mercy. He took up his residence 
with us and never left until he was sure of my own 
certainty of success, enabling us by his generous 
bounty to live comfortably once more. He would 
never allow that we were under obligations to him, 
as he delicately insisted that he merely paid his 
board and lodging. We were much grieved when 
he left us long after we were on the high road to 
fortune, but his sister and her son were destitute and 
he sent for them to come and live with him, proving 
himself the noblest of protectors—the kindest of bro- 
thers, and the best of uncles. I dare say, Alice, that 
you do not like Mr. Eldon the less for this, hey, girl ?”’ 

Alice blushed and hid her face on her mother’s 
bosom. Mr. Eldon’s nephew was no indifferent 
person it would appear, and the parents exchanged 
smiles as the mother’s gentle hand fondly stroked 
the shining hair that floated over her arm. 

**T thought, dear mother, that I could not love you 
more than I have hitherto,” said Wallace, kissing her 
tenderly ; ‘‘ but my affection must be twofold after to- 
day. The aim of our lives shall be to make ourselves 
worthy of such a devoted, self-sacrificing mother.” 

‘*T honor you for such sentiments, my fine fellow,”’ 
said Mr. Eldon, entering familiarly, and hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘I am sure we must all be 
proud of my friend Herbert’s wife and children.” 

‘¢ And we, dear sir, of your friendship,’’ said W al- 
lace, as they gathered around the kind old gentleman. 
‘‘ We did not know until to-day how much we owed 
you, dearly as we love and respect you. Mother 
has been telling us—’’ 

‘¢ Pshaw ! pshaw, my dears !” interrupted he, with 
glistening eyes, and smiling merrily, ‘do n’t believe 
her! don’t believe her! She makes it bigger every 
time she tells it, and I’m going to forbid the story’s 
being told again.*’ 

‘‘ Ah! but you could not forbid our gratitude, Mr. 
Eldon,”’ said little Mary, nestling up to him; “* you 
can’t do that, sir.”’ 

He stopped her mouth with kisses, and seating her 
on his knee, took a letter out of his pocket, and 
handed it to Mr. Herbert. ‘I took this out of the 
office for you, as Calvert told me you were not 
down yet.” 

A visible change came over Mr. Herbert’s face as 
he read it, but a smile followed the change. He 
looked up at his wife as he finished it, and placed 
it before her. 

‘ Read that aloud, my love, it concerns us all. The 
offer is a singular one, and the condescension rather 
equivocal. It isaletter from my sister, Mrs. Blunt.’’ 

An exclamation of astonishment escaped each one ; 
but Mrs. Herbert was allowed to read it uninter- 
rupted. 

“Dear BroTHER,—It must be seven or eight | 
years since we have heard any thing of you, and I 
am almost afraid that you have left the place you | 
preferred to this one. As your circumstances were | 
very poor, and you must have now a large family | 
of children, I write to say that you can send one | 
of them to me—one of the girls—and I will adopt | 





her as my own—for I have none, and Mr. Bluut’s 
great wealth will allow me to bring her up and pro- 
vide handsomely for her. Let her be sent on as 
soon as possible—you needn’t mind giving her 
clothes, as I will save you that expense. 

“If your wife is still living, you will remember 
me to her. She must be looking very old after 
working so hard. If you have any boys, Mr. Blunt 
might do a little to advance them—his business con- 
nections are very extensive and high. Your other 
sisters are well and advantageously married. I ex- 
pect an immediate reply. 

‘« Your affectionate sister, 
“Octavia Buunt.”’ 

T he indignation with which this tender epistle was 
received was indescribable, and Alice was chosen to 
answer it by the entire assembly. So on the following 
morning she presented her father with her reply. 

“ DeaR AuNT,—Since you last heard of my fa- 
ther, he has been assailed by ill health and extreme 
poverty. From these two evils he was rescued by 
the affectionate care and wise economy of the best 
of wives, who, I thank God, is not only well but 
looking as youthful as a woman of twenty-five. 
They have found, too, a friend, wko helped them 
kindly through their misfortunes, and still clings 
fondly to us all. I am the eldest girl—Mary and 
Berta come next. My brother, Wallace, is two 
years my senior, and Frank is the youngest of all. 
Within my recollection we have always lived m 
the most comfortable manner. We now manage to 
get on as decently as people can who have only 
eight thousand a year, and beg to decline your very 
obliging offer of adopting any of us. We are the 
happiest family in the world, and pride ourselve3 
upon the patience and firmness with which our 
parents bore their youthful trials. 

‘* Very respectfully, &c. 
* AniceE HERBERT.” 

‘“‘ This will do, my love,’’ said her father, placing 
the letter in its envelope. ‘In a few days we shall 
certainly have an answer, and I predict a very 
different style from the first, or Blunt has altered 
wonderfully since I knew him. He worships the 
almighty dollar devoutly.” 

A few days after Mr. Herbert brought home the 
following epistle, over which Alice’s beautiful lip 
curled involuntarily. 

“ My Dear Hersert,—Octavia was much 
affected by your dear girl’s communication. We 
were all so glad to hear from you at last—for we 
had often thought of, and feared you might be in 
distress. I cannot tell you how glad we are to find 
how successful you have been. It has relieved our 
hearts of aload indeed. (Here Mr. Eldon gave a kind 
of groan, and tossed Frank over his shoulder. Mr. 
Herbert smiled sadly, but continued to read.) Your 
sisters are very anxious to see you and your lovely 
family, so you may look for Octavia and myself 
about the beginning of next month. With kindest love 
to Mrs. Herbert and your children, I bid you adieu. 

“Very sincerely, yours, 
**Macpurr B. Buiunt.” 
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‘‘ They shan’t come, shall they, mother,” cried 
Alice. ‘‘ We do not want them to care for usnow.”’ 

‘‘ For your father’s sake they must be kindly re- 
ceived, my daughter,’”? was the mother’s reply. 
‘‘ They may yet learn to give us credit for whatever 
virtues we may have, and excuse our faults.’’ 

*« And it isnever too late to amend, Ally,’’ said Mr. 
Eldon, patting her shoulder. ‘Forgive and forget, 
is a beautiful motto, my dear.” 

Alice blushed, but held out her little white hand. 
‘“T am ashamed of my childishness, and do poor 
credit to my darling mother. Do try and let it be for- 
gotten, andI will make up for it by playing the agree- 
able to my aunt, because she ts my father’s sister.”’ 

‘‘ And more than that your father cannot expect, 
my children,’’ said Mr. Herbert, laying his hand on 
Mary’s soft locks. ‘‘ He sees, however, one good to 
be derived from your aunt’s visit.’ 

“IT know—I know!” cried Berta, clapping her 
hands. 

‘““Well, what then, little prattler?’’? asked her 
father.” 

‘“ Why you mean that we can now practice what 
we find it so hard to do—forgive, as we would be 
forgiven.” 

‘* That ’s my good little Berta!”’ said her mother, 
kissing her fondly. ‘‘ That’s my attentive Sunday 





scholar. I do not waste my time when J preach in 
the afternoons.” 

And so, when Mr. and Mrs. Blunt arrived, they 
were agreeably surprised with the reception they 
met. The Herberts made no professions—they were 
too sincere for that, but they were all polite from 
the beginning of the visit to its end. Mrs. Blunt 
was delighted with her brother’s wife and family ; 
and when, two years after, she was invited to 
Alice’s wedding, she presented the bride with a 
beautiful silver pitcher, to which Mr. Blunt added 
a set of crystal for young Mrs. Eldon, to begin 
housekeeping with. Alice sighed as she looked at 
her splendid gifts, and thought of the time when half 
their value would have made her poor mother feel 
rich! But with the bright tears in her soft eyes, she 
wound her arms around that beloved mother, and 
laid her young face against hers. 

“Dear mother ! those who need not such rich and 
costly things are always filled with them. My uncle 
Eldon has to-day settled on me alone—independently 
of what he gives Edward—an annuity of nine hun- 
dred dollars. I have resolved to lay by so much a 
year for benevolent purposes, and together we will 
seek out the poor and the needy. Best of mothers! I 
cannot equal you in goodness, but I will do my best 
not to waste the great blessings God has given me.”’ 
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THE SHEPHERD’S CHILD. 





BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. EAMES 





A beautiful fountain near Domremi, and supposed to be haunted by fairies, was a favorite resort of Joan of 


Arc in her childhood. 
a wreath of flowers. 


What is it that I see? 
A lonely fountain, fringed with moss and flowers, 
A shadowy beechen tree, 
Through which the suniight falls in mellow showers ; 
A peasant girl beside the clear cool fountain sitting, 
A wreath of purple hyacinths and shining laurels knitting. 


An ancient legend tells, 
How that old fount was peopled erst by fairies ; 
That the spirit of their spells 
And flowery rites, yet on its margin tarries. 
And that upon a summer eve, in the silent air still lingers 
The wild, sweet music of a band of fay-like singers. 


But this bright mortal face! 
With such calm spirit-eyes, and radiant forehead— 
Such pure majestic grace 
Stamped on each limb, as sculptor should have borrowed, 
A model for his art. A peasant’s daughter 
Is she, who leaneth o’er the silvery singing water. 


How stately is her mien— 
How high the expression of each noble feature ? 
Albeit she hath but seen 
The spring-time bloom, that strangely glorious creature. 
But on the firm, sweet lip, a tinge of passing sadness 
O’ershadoweth, methinks, its otherwise calm gladness. 





I have somewhere seen a picture which represents her sitting beside the fountain twining 


Child-like she bendeth there, 
With skillful fingers her rich chaplet twining ; 
Nor dreameth those blossoms are 
Emblems of glory, grief, and fame combining ! 
Around that fountain’s brim springs many a fairer flower, 
Yet, as by prescience, hast thou chosen thy future dower. 


Yes—on that girlish head 
Shall rest a crown !—a glittering crown of glory— 
And after years shall wed 
Thy lofty deeds to Fame, in song and story. 
The sculptor’s art thy form to statue-life shall waken— 
Joan, is thy young heart by such wild dreams now 
shaken ? 


Methinks I see thee now, 
Imaged as in the famed Cathedral standing— 
The gold helm on thy brow, 
The leader of the warriors round thee banding ! 
Thy snowy banner o’er the crowned monarch streaming— 
Thy inspired eyes with love and holy truumph beaming. 


Ah! even now doth fall 
O’er memory’s dial-plate a darker vision ; 
Prison and judgment-hall— 
The mob—the fiery stake—the fierce derision, 
Swiftly before me pass! Joan! O, could thy childhood 


' Shadow such fate, beside that fountain in the wildwood ? 





BERTHA. 





BY ALICE B. NEAL. 





CHAPTER I. 


And when the twilight lingers, faintly fading 
The gloom will deepen likewise in my soul; 
Remembrance of past joys the present shading 
Grief yields to tears that mock my strong control ; 
Thy gentle hand seems lightly still caressing 
The banaed hair so loved, so prized by thee ; 
And, as in days gone by, I hear thy blessing, 
Breathed, oh! so earnestly ! 
Midnight, with fearful dreams, and wilder terror— 
That dark and lonely vigil I must keep, 
Sometimes aweking—oh, most mournful error! 
With hope to find thee—watching o’er my sleep. 


“ Onty hear the wind howl, mother!—is it not 
horrible ?”’ 

There was a pale face, bathed in tears, lifted for a 
moment from the folds of black drapery that fell 
about the stately lady, to whom the young creature 
spoke. 

I wish I could give you the picture the room pre- 
sented in all its mingling of light and shade. It 
was the sitting-room of a large country-house, evi- 
dently in daily use, and furnished for comfort rather 
than for show. There was a massive oaken book- 
case, and tables wrought as curiously. The floor 
was concealed by a well worn carpet from Persian 
looms—thick crimson draperies fell from the lofty 
cornices to meet ifs warmth, and shut out the dreary 
view, while a wood fire smouldered on the hearth, 
now and then throwing up a jet of bright flame, and 
then the breaking of a heavy brand would send a red 
light from the already glowing coals, over the 
furthest recesses of the room. There were no 
candles, and the tea-service had been sent away 
untouched an hour before. All this time, save one 
uneasy foot-fall, nothing had broken the silence of 
the room, but at last, as if it had grown insupportable, 
the younger lady shuddered as the cold, piercing 
wind came with a moaning cry to the casement, like 
the spirit of some lost one praying for entrance to its 
old home. ‘ 

Perhaps it was this thought that made Bertha 
start and look eagerly toward the window amoment 
after; for that very day, amid the gloom of alowering 
December sky, and the chill of whirling, gusty snow, 
she had seen the dark coffin, containing the form of 
one she had loved best in the world, lowered to its 
narrow resting-place. Then her grief was wild and 
inconsolable, like the sobbing of the coming storm 
among the stark hills, that shut in the lonely church- 
yard. She looked with streaming eyes into the 
damp tomb, as the solemn voice said, “‘ Earth to 
earth—ashes to ashes—dust to dust,’’ and longed to 
cast herself down with the falling clay, to meet with 
death at his side. Now she was more calm, but it 
seemed to her the calmness of despair—earth had 
no hope for her, life no aim—she thought, as that cold, 
dull twilight came over the room. 





The elder lady murmured, “ poor child!” but so 
faintly that it was not overheard. And child, in- 
deed, she seemed, as she waiked with a heavy, 
langnid step toward the window, impetled by that 
strange fascination which sometimes bids us increase 
mental suffering by dwelling upon its causes. She 
could not have been more than eighteen, and the 
plain, black robe close to the throat, unrelieved by 
even a white band, could not conceal the grace and 
delicacy of her figure. The rich brown curls she 
had worn until that day were folded back closely, 
but the outline of her face was child-like, although 
marked by heavy thought. 

She pulled aside the curtain, and looked out upon 
the whirling snow and sleet that had covered the 
lawn with a coat of ice, and bedewed the bending, 
shrinking trees with an unnatural but fantastic 
foliage. There was little to be seen but the wild 
storm, whose voice had called her from the low 
seat at the fire-side. She clasped her small hands’ 
tightly together in an agony of grief, while the thick 
tears fell quickly upon them, and leaned her fore- 
head against the frosty pane. She did not feel its 
coldness. 

“Dear Bertha!” 

And an arm that had never clasped her before, 
drew the weeping child to a kinder resting-place. 
It was the tall, dark-looking man who had been 
pacing the floor so unquietly—and it was a strange 
sight to see tears in the eyes that looked so fondly 
upon her as she lay sobbing on his breast. He 
smoothed back her hair with the tenderness of a 
woman, but he said nothing. 

“Oh, Richard! to think that this pitiless storm 
beats on hts grave—that he lies there cold and still. 
Dead, Richard—can he be dead—and I left alone in 
the world. You do not know what he was to me. 
Father—brother—protector—counsellor—”’ 

‘‘ Husband !”’ said that same deep voice. 
widowed Bertha—”’ 

She raised her head quickly and looked up in his 
face. ‘‘Widowed!” she repeated, slowly, ‘and 
before I had learned to hear him call me wife. Am 
I a widow, Richard?” 

* The world will call you so—it is a sad, sad word, 
is it not?” 

‘Do not let them say it. I am an orphan again; 
doubly an orphan, for no one could have been to me 
what he has been since the first moment I can re- 
collect.” 

‘‘ He was always kind and good.” 

‘*But you are only his brother! You did not 
know him as I knew him; and there is mother, she 
loved him-—see how still and pale she 1s. She will 
not speak to me, Richard—she has not spoken to 
any one since—since—”’ 
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‘“‘The funeral,’”” she would have said, but she 
could not speak the word. 

“Do not miud my mother’s moods. She loves 
you, but she was always cold, even to him—and he 
was her idol. Shall I tell you, Bertha, now that he 
is at rest, and forgave me ere he departed for all 
my sin—shall I tell you how it made me hate him 
in our boyhood, and nurse bitter, angry feelings 
toward my mother,” he added, his voice sinking to 
a whisper, so that it could not be heard where the 
lady sat. 

‘“T was the eldest, but he was the darling. Her 
whole soul has been wrapped up in him until this 
moment. And I grew reserved and moody—though 
he was all gentleness to me, and never failed in a 
brother’s duty. The happiest time of my life was 
when he went abroad to study—for she went with 
him, and I was not continually reminded that I was 
unloved. He wrote me long, kind letters—I have 
them all now, and they are tear-stained—but I never 
answered one of them. I remember distinctly the 
friendship for your father which sprung up then, and 
the death of both your parents a few years after his 
return. Mv mother loved you for his sake, when 
you came, a delicate little child, with long golden 


‘curls—confided to his care.’’ 


“ Do you think she loves me, Richard. She is so 
cold—so passive; and to-day, when I sobbed so 
bitterly, she did not sheda tear. I hid my face in 
her dress when that great gust came, and then I 
wondered at myself for being so bold.” 

‘« Her heart is turned to stone by her loss. Eight- 
and-thirty years has she had no other thought, re- 
member that. He was the image of my father— 
while I am herself—as like as two human beings 
may be in form and heart.’’ 

“ And I used to think you hated me once.”’ 

“T did. Nay, do not break from me. Do you 
wonder, when they loved you so! But that has 
passed long, long since. It was your blessed pre- 
sence that made me a better man. But tell me, 
child—why did you become his wife?” 

“Why! Because I loved him! Who had I in 
all the world but him. I knew it would make him 
very, very happy. He told me so, when he first 
said that he would never be well again. AndI could 
be always with him then. No one had any power 
to send me away—but himself; and I never left his 
bed-side from that moment but when he bade me go.”’ 

‘“ Through the long summer days, through the 
pleasant autumn! I know it, child; this poor, pale 
face tells the story.” 

‘*‘ And now—and now he is gone! oh, it must be a 
horrible dream. Do you know,” she said, eagerly, 
‘sometimes J used to lie down by his side to rest, 
and dream that he was dead. It wassuch a horrible, 
suffocating feeling. But when I woke, there he 
would be smiling gently on ‘ his little nurse,’ as he 
called me. Last night, when I knew it was the 
last that he would be beneath this roof, I slept for 
the first time since he left us. And then I thought 
he had come back once more. I said, ‘ how strange 
it is, we thought you were dead, Herbert:’ but oh! 





it was horrible to wake after that, and find only his 
death real—and I was alone, with the cold moon 
making such strange shadows. I cannot sleep in that 
room again—shall I—must I, Richard? Oh! I thing 
I hear his step—and sometimes I feel his very breath 
upon my forehead, as if he were bending over me. 
Was it not cruel that he should be taken away ?” 

** Would you not think it more cruel if you knew 
that while he was fading one stood by his side with 
an inward thrill of strange, delirious satisfaction, to 
see that he was fading—that the flush upon his cheek 
was deeper, the eyes more sunken daily—”’ 

** Do not talk so!” 

‘“* There, there—I will not recall that horrible past. 
So Satan tempted the first brother, by showing him 
that his rival was beloved more than he. Strange, 
that the only heavenly passion given to us—love— 
should beget so deadly a thing as hate. But it is all 
forgiven now—and my repentance was as fearful as 
my sin. No one but you and the dead, Bertha, ever 
knew that it was needed. They called me moody.” 

They stood there a long time, but neither spoke 
again, though it was near midnight before the room 
was vacant. Poor Bertha tried in vain to forget her 
grief in sleep—but the storm of sorrow, and the war 
of the elements were too fearful. The last chimes 
died faintly from the church-tower when twelve had 
struck, dirge-like, upon the silence and the darkness, 
before she closed her eyes. And then a tall figure 
glided to the bed-side, and the mother of the dead 
was kneeling there with her arms about his young 
wife. ‘Come to me—come to my vacant, desolate 
heart—let us never again be separated ;’’ and the 
deep wailing anguish of those words told most 
plainly the struggle of grief in that proud heart. 
Bertha followed her to the room where he had been 
cradled in his infancy—where his mother had 
watched over the promise of his boyhood, and, for 
the first time in many, many years, a mother’s arm 
encircled her as she slept. 


eee 


CHAPTER II." 


With sadness that is calm not gloom 
I ve learned to think upon him; 
With meeknegs that is gratefulness— 
On God whose Heaven hath won him. 
Mrs. BRownIna. 

From that time a new life seemed to have been 
given to the old homestead. A spirit of peace and 
conciliation seemed to breathe upon the intercourse 
of Richard Arden and his mother. No more of 
petty annoyance or cold indifference. Not a word 
of confession or pardon was spoken; that wourd 
have been unlike either of them—but numberless 
acts of kindness and forbearance said more than 
words could have done. There was adeep, chasten- 
ed grief, that hallowed every household act; the 
name of the lost one was never mentioned, but “ be- 
ing dead, he yet spoke’? by his example. Bertha 
made it her study to do all that he had once been so 
careful to attend to, for the comfort of the household, 
yet so quietly, so silently, that none but eyes of love 
would have noticed the self-denial it involved. And 
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yet many a time her lips would quiver convulsively 
when she sat at the fire-side, while bitter tears stole 
through the slender hands raised to conceal the emo- 
tion; and often in the wood paths he had loved so 
well when in health, she would cast herself down 
on the sere beech leaves, and give way to an 
agony of convulsive sobs, for she knew that no 
earthly eye could see her wild abandonment. It 
was so hard to think that a whole life separated 
them, and to know that she must bear its burdens, 
and discharge its duties alone. Then like a sweet 
strain of remembered music would come the recol- 
lection of some words of counsel which he had ut- 
tered long, long ago, perhaps in anticipation of this 
very parting, and she would again grow strong, or at 
least patient, and return to the house she had quitted 
with a bursting heart 

And daily new evidences of his love and care were 
placed before her. It was a strange thing, and the 
first that roused her from the stupor of her grief, 
when they came to her to read long deeds and parch- 
ments, which she was required to sign as his wife, 
and she found what Richard had long since known 
that she was penniless, save that right, and how 
kindly he had provided for her, by the marriage the 
world had looked so curiously upon. As his wife 
there were broad lands belonging tu her, and an in- 
come that would have tempted many to woo her had 
she been less beautiful. Perhaps it was this reason 
that made Richard so jealously watchful of all her 
movements, secluding her from all intercourse with 
people of their own rank when they came to offer 
condolence and friendship which he distrusted. 

But Bertha found that the poor on the estate he 
had so long befriended, looked now to her as their 
protector and friend, and though she was not per- 
mitted to go among them before the mild spring days 
had brought violets to his grave, from that first visit 
she was unwearied in her attendance in the abodes 
of poverty. where she had so often knelt at his side 
as he prayed by the bed of the sick and dying, or 
listened with wondering admiration at the words of 
cheer to those who, harder still, were struggling 
with losses, and want, and weariness of life. Thus a 
year passed away, and she found that while thinking 
for others, the bitterness of her own grief was ab- 
sorbed. It required all her watchfulness to dissipate 
the deep gloom that would now and then settle upon 
the face of Mrs. Arden—for strive as she would to 
conceal it, her shattered heart had never recovered 
from the blow, and she would pass whole days and 
weeks of moody silence, with rebellion in her heart, 
and a hatred of all that might have been to her the 
blessings of life. It needed a delicate touch and a 
skillful hand to drive away this bitterness of spirit, but 
when Bertha by a thousand winning little moods and 
attentions succeeded in bringing a smile to that pale, 
sad face, the eyes of Herbert’s picture seemed to 
look more lovingly upon her, and it was reward 
enough for all her thought to hear ‘ dear child’’— 
the only caressing word Mrs. Arden ever spoke, as 
his mother’s hand rested upon her head. Richard 
now no longer shunned the fire-side, but came to 





them with his book, which often remained closed 
while he listened to her child-like earnest language, 
or sat silently watching her graceful form flitting 
about the dark room. 

“ What should we do without her !’’ he had said 
once to Mrs. Arden, and she answered— Ay—but 
she is the sunshine of the house.”’ 

Gradually the memory of the dead became to the 
widowed bride a pleasure rather than a pain. She 
tried to guide herself by his counsels, to follow the 
course of study he had marked out fer her, to strive 
for his approval as if she could have heard it granted, 
and it no longer grated harshly upon her ear when 
they called her by his name. But it was a lonely 
life for one so young, and she was companionless save 
her own beautiful thoughts. Those who had learned 
to love her so dearly saw this at length, and though 
it was a sore trial to them, and occasioned many a 
sad foreboding to Richard at least, they gave up 
their beloved solitude, and mingled once more with 
the friends of other days But still Bertha went on 
her quiet way. The same child-like confidence in 
human nature, so strange among the worldly ones 
who sought her confidence by flatteries which she 
seemed not o understand—the same purity of thought 
and action, and unwavering devotion to the memory 
of the dead.. Richard Arden saw all this, for he still 
watched over her as a treasure worlds could not pur- 
chase, and it seemed to him that he was thus aton- 
ing for his great sin. 

Only once had he dared to sound her thoughts— 
and then when he had drawn her away from a scene 
of somewhat unusual gayety. 

“You are happy here, Bertha,’’ he said, ‘ will 
not home seem dull and wearisome after these plea- 
sant companions ?”’ 

‘* No, no indeed!” and the eagerness of her face 
attested the truth of what she was saying. ‘‘ You 
do not know how often [ long to be back agaia to 
my books, and my beloved solitude. Then he never 
seems so far away when I am there, and they are 
all so unlike him. I try to, but I cannot love any of 
them.”’ 

So he was satisfied, and ceased to fear that some 
day she might be taken from them. Such a thought 
had never entered Mrs. Arden’s mind. She could 
never find another son—how then could Bertha open 
her heart to a second love! 


CHAPTER UI. 


’T is difficult to see another, 
The passing stranger of a day— 
Who never hath been friend or brother 
Pluck with a look her heart away. 


’T is difficult at once to crush 
The rebel mourner in the breast, 
To press the heart to earth, and hush 
Its bitter jealousy to rest— 
And difficult—the eye gets dim— 
The lip wants power—to smile on him. 
MELANIE. 


There was too much purity in the mind and heart 
of Bertha to think of concealing any thing from those 
she loved, and this thought quieted the anxiety of 
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her guardians, and yet as the third spring came, she 
was conscious of a new happiness in which they 
did not share. She could not account for this her- 
self. Her outward life was the same as ever. She 
was cheerful, even gay in the family cirele, and old 
acquaintances wondered to see the stately Mrs, Ar- 
den smile and yield to her caressing entreaties, when 
no one else would have dreamed of seeking to turn 
her from her first intentions. Richard was her 
friend, her companion as much as he might be. He 
read with her, directed her studies, and many a long 
twilight did he sit with his arm thrown about her 
slender figure, as they talked of her plans for the 
poor—she had none for herself—and of the past love 
and kindness of Herbert, no longer a forbidden 
theme, save to Mrs. Arden. The old servants 
blessed her, as her light foot echoed in the dark halls, 
or her songs were heard, in the early summer morn- 
ings, out among her birds and flowers. Would she 
ever cease to be a child! 

But Bertha knew that a strange, restless happi- 


ness came with one footstep, and that one voice had 


power to make her heart flutter like a bird’s. She 
did not dream that it was love—it was rather awe of 
the calm, serious man she met by the bed-side of the 
sick cottagers, and listened to as he read the beautiful 
ritual of her church upon the Sabbath. She watched 
for his slow and solemn entrance into the chancel— 
the light rustle of his silken robe thrilled her with a 
feeling she had never known before, and then his 
smile, so full of peace and serenity, as he stood in 
the softened light of the lance-shaped window, and 
gave the kneeling congregation the Heavenly assur- 
ance that all sin was forgiven to the repentant. He 
was young, yet his earnestness of manner gave his 
opinion weight with the white-haired of his people. 
Yes, Bertha thought it was awe of their new rector 
which made her shrink from his presence when he 
came to speak with her, and thank her for the kind 
assistance she had given to his humblest parishion- 
ers. But this passed away, and he had won her 
confidence. She had told him the story of her early 
trials, her great loss, and how it had led her to think 
only of Heaven for her treasure wasthere. And that 
evening as he left her at the entrance of the church- 
yard, he laid his hand upon her head, and blessed 
her so tenderly, as none but Herbert had ever done. 
Her eyes were full of tears, when she turned from 
him with the thought, ‘Oh, how Herbert would 
have loved him! they seem so much like brothers— 
more than Richard, though he is very kind.” 

She scarcely knew how it was that from that mo- 
ment her very heart was laid open to her new friend, 
as they met, for they often did in their errands of 
mercy. There was such a healing influence in his 
sympathy, and such eloquence in his cheering coun- 
sel. Many a long reverie came now, in which she 
started to find that his tace, not Herbert’s, had been 
in her recollection; but he was only a brother, a 
new brother, she said over to herself a hundred 
times. Yet she never spoke of these things at home ; 
an instinct checked her, when at first she would 

have told Richard of that parting blessing, and from 





that moment she had never wished to doso. There 
was no concealment but of thought. The rector 
was ever welcome at the Hall, and then Bertha sat 
in silence at the side of Mrs. Arden, and rarely spoke 
or looked up save when she was addressed, 

This could not always be. The strange restless- 
ness became pain rather than pleasure, and then her 
songs were sad, and her step languid, the seal of 
peace seemed removed from her fair face. And then 
Richard Arden awoke to the truth that Bertha 
loved, as a Woman now, not as a child, and that she 
had not given her regard unsought. ‘ That which 
he dreaded was come upon him.” 

He was miserable for many weeks after this dis- 
covery. At first pride whispered that their pastor 
thought only of the wealth which he would win with 
the hand of his brother’s wife, and he vowed bitterly 
it should never be given to him. But he watched 
them—always suspicious—and even he could not but 
be convinced of the tender sincerity of his leve, 
shown more by deeds than words when they were 
together. Then selfishness came to the struggle, and 
pictured before him the loneliness of their future 
life, when she, the only object he had ever cared for 
should be gone to the home of another. Alone with 
his cold, proud parent, would she not again relapse 
into the indifference which had been the curse of his 
boyhood! And deeper, deeper still he probed his 
swelling heart—could he endure to see her the wife 
of another! Yet he could not make her his own. 
He so stern, so weary of life, so chilled to all us 
brightness—already passed the prime of his manhood! 
No, no, he would not sacrifice her thus, even if he 
had dared to win her through an appeal to duty, 
which he knew was the surest way to her obe- 
dience. 

It was a bitter, bitter struggle. It deepened many 
a line upon his brow, and brought many a silver hair 
to the dark locks upon his temples—but he came 
from it at length a better and a nobler man, resolved 
that she should be happy at whatever cost. For the 
first time for many years, a thought of prayer strug- 
gled up from the darkness of his soul, for strength io 
aid him in this, and when he raised his head she was 
standing beside him, the full rays of the setting sum- 
mer-sun shining about her, robing her in a strange 
light, like the halo of some pictured saint. He had 
never seen her half so beautiful—she had never been 
half so dear as now, when his own words and acts 
were to separate them. 

** You are unhappy, Richard,” she said, laying her 
hand lightly upon his arm, “‘and you have been for 
many days. What shall I say to comfort you.” 

He could not resist placing a kiss upon the eyes 
that looked up into his own so earnestly, as he an- 
swered—“‘ And how is it with you, Bertha.” 

A strange, troubled glance answered him. He 
had never seen such an expression there before. It 
confirmed all he had thought, all he had resolved. 

So they stood there as they had done that stormy 
winter’s night years before, and he looked down 
into her face seavchingly, as he said, “ tell me all that 
is in your heart, my sister—I must know.” 
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Oh, what a relief it was to her to pour out then 
the weary, harrassing thoughts that had been trou- 
bling her for many a day—that she loved, that she 
was loved again. How the truth had come slowly 
to her, and at first she felt it a great sin that another 
could enter into the heart sacred to the dead, and 
how she had wept over it and prayed against it, but 
with no avail. How could she crush the feeling 
when ‘ Leighton”—it was the first time she had 
ever spoken his name—had told her that she was 
dearer than any being in the wide world to him, and 
had asked her to share his quiet home, and his du- 
ties as the pastor of his little flock. He had thought 
she was dependent then, but when she told him that 
she was co-heiress with Richard of all that beautiful 
estate, he grew troubled, and said, ‘Forgive me, 
Bertha, and forget that I have sought your love.” 
And since then there had been silence between them, 
though she knew that honorable misgiving might be 
overcome, if she explained the sacred trust which 
her wealth had ever been to her, and that she needed 
his direction and advice to use it for the sick and the 
unfortunate. ‘‘But I could not tell him that,’ 
Bertha said, ‘“‘for I knew that I could not be 
his wife, and that would only bring him more 
sorrow.” 

‘* And how do you know this, my sister.’””, How 
rarely had he ever used that gentle word, he had 
always shrank from it before, and now it was so 
full of meaning, a token of the conquest he had 
gained. 

‘‘ But Herbert, and mother, and you, Richard.” 

‘Let me tell you one thing, though,’’ she said, 
again raising her head from his shoulder, and look- 
ing up eagerly, as she had done when a child. ‘‘ One 
night I had been thinking all these things over and 
over again, until it seemed as if my brain would 
burst. It was the night that I told Leighton all. 
After awhile I sobbed myself to sleep, as I had done 
many a time when I was a lonely, passionate child. 
I dreamed of Herbert for the first time in many, 
Many months. He came slowly toward me, holding 
out his hands; I sprung to his arms, as 1 had done 
many a time when he had returned from a visit or a 
journey. I buried my face in his bosom, and he 
smoothed back my hair as he used to when he 
blessed me, and said, as J have often heard him say, 
‘ Now, darling, tell me all you have done in my ab- 
sence.’ 

‘‘T began very eagerly, for I knew it would please 
him to find how much I had thought of what he told 
me, and that I had done all he bade me do, when 
suddenly ihe thought of Leighton came into my mind, 
and I remembered how we were separated now, 
that I was no longer worthy to be his wite, for I had 
loved another, and I hid my face, and oh, such 
shame, such anguish! I could not tell him that—my 
lips were paralyzed. It seemed as if he waited a 
moment, and then he raised my head with both 
hands, and oh, such asmile! Then I knew he was 
an angel, and he said—I know all, Bertha—it is 





not sin’—and he blessed me, and then, Richard, he 
was gone! Qh, it was not like a dream—it was so 
real, so vivid—I heard his voice when I woke—it 
must have been a vision.” 

‘** Yes, a heavenly vision, Bertha, though it came 
in sleep, and let it comfort you, my child—* it is not 
sin.’’’ 

And then he told her that her husband’s thought- 
ful love had foreseen all this long ago, and had left 
that very blessing with his brother when the time 
should come for her to claim it. The long, dark 
struggle must be forgotten, and why need she leave 
the mother she had promised so sacredly never to 
desert. No, he would make her happy, her life 
had had shadows enough, and then he left her, with 
her face buried in her hands, wondering if it could 
be true, if there was so great happiness in store for 
her. Oh, more earnestly than ever did she bless 
the love that had watched over her life, and in 
dying had left so sweet a token of its unselfish- 
ness. 

Richard Arden had a hard task before him, but he 
stood between Bertha and the storm of anger that 
followed all he had to relate. Argument and en- 
treaty were not wanting; for Bertha’s sake he 
humbled himself to appeal to the proud spirit that 
had never seen him bowed. It was this that brought 
forgiveness, this that made the parent tremble lest 
she should shipwreck the happiness of another 
human being as she had done his, when he told her 
of all that had made his existence a burden. And 
the recoliection of her dead child came with a soft- 
ening, pleading influence, and swept away the last 
barrier of coldness and error. From that moment 
Richard Arden knew that his mother loved him— 
and oh, how amply did that knowledge repay him 
for the self denial that had won her affectionate 
care. 

After many hours they came forth, and found 
Bertha sitting where her brother had left her. 
She could not believe it true, when she found 
that Leighton Ha!l had been summoned, and that 
he came to claim her as his wife, with the full 
consent of Herbert’s mother, who kissed her as 
she gave her to him, but said—‘‘ Do not take the 
light of our home from us, come, aud be welcome 
for her sake.’? She scarcely dared to breathe lest 
it should prove but a vision, but at length they 
were alone, and it became real, as they knelt 
where she had suffered so much, and bound 
themselves to each other in solemn and tender be- 
trothal. 

Oh, the summer-moonlight was like 7s smile, 
and the whisper of the soft wind like that beloved 
voice when they again looked forth upon the night, 
and it seemed that he blessed them audibly. A 
gush of thankful love filled the heart of the gentle 
woman, at the contrast of that dark night with 
its stormy tempest, and the peace and hope she 
had won at length through much suffering and 
trial. 
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BY J. M. 


Witt any of us live to see a more respectable and 
wealthy firm than DewerEs anp DoneE, factors and 
importing merchants, whose dingy counting-house, 
at the top of a narrow and excessively steep and 
dark stair, was situated somewhere in that aristo- 
cratical quarter of trade, East Bay, south of the ex- 
change. Dewees, as everybody in Charleston re- 
members, was in a manner an apocryphal personage 
on this side the Atlantic, representing the English 
interest of the house beyond seas, as Dodge did the 
American here. 

A spare, starched, white-vested gentleman the 
latter was, proud of his position as a leading mer- 
chant, proud of his wealth, of his English physiog- 
nomy and equipage, and of whatever, in short, a 
shred of pride will stick to. His manner showed it 
as he strutted down Broad street, spotless as to his 
linen—that pride of well-conditioned Englishmen— 
with nothing of affability or self-forgetfulness in the 
expression of his bluish-gray eyes. 

Mr. Dodge, stopping to scrape his boots at his 
door-step one evening after business, heard sounds 
of merriment proceeding from his drawing-room, 
the windows of which showed red with fire-light 
and the dropped curtains, even through the Venetian 
blinds. 

‘ Cursed nonsense !’’ the merchant muttered, giv- 
ing an impatient scrape after pausing to hear a burst 
of laughter from half-a-dozen voices within; and 
having divested himself of an overcoat in the entry, 
made his appearance in his front parlor. Only two 
ladies, one in a cap and the other in a sort of fly- 
away turban, were seated by the fire-side, soberly 
gossiping and sipping sanger ; these were respectively 
the sister and wife of the American branch of the 
great firm. 

But from an adjoining room, connected by a fold- 
ing-door half-drawn, came a clatter of glasses and 
mirthful hum, which made it certain there was less 
quiet company in the house. 

Mr. Dodge planted a chair between the two and 
sat down with his hat on, without looking round the 
partition ; stiffly as usual. 

‘“ Who the deuce have we in the other room?” he 
asked, addressing his right-hand neighbor in no plea- 
Sant tone. 

‘Some people might take notice of some other 
people,”’ interrupted the lady on the left, bridling up. 
She appeared a rather meagre spinster, a head or so 
taller than her brother, still given to worldly vanities 
and cherishing secret anticipations of a romantic 
courtship and marriage, by and bye: she thought a 
turban becoming, and perhaps it was, as much as 
any thing else: she was very tenacious of respect, 
poor soul, and her brother—who disliked her, for 
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one reason, because she was taller than himself— 
seldom lost an opportunity of snubbing her. 

‘Do n’t make yourself absurd, Jane,’’ he responded 
coldly, without turning his head.” 

Jane tossed her turban disdainfully. 

“ Well ?”’—to Mrs. Dodge. 

Mrs. Dodge was one of your perpetually smiling 
women ; not because she was secretly amused or sa- 
tirical, or simple and simpering, but merely because 
she had acquired the habit out of good-nature and 
long ago, of drawing her mouth into a bow; and so it 
remained, like a reflection of the aquiline nose above 
in the mirror of her face. She had a trick of an- 
swering with reference to what was in her mind at 
the time, rather than the question. 

“My dear,”’ she said placidly, ‘Lizzie owed the 
compliment to a few friends, and they are enjoying 
themselves in the back-parlor accordingly. 

‘¢ Children will be children, my dear,”’ the spinster 
put in, feigning to address Mrs. Dodge, but speaking 
for the edification of all concerned. “I myself 
have played at blindman’s buff, as they are now 
doing.”’ 

From all which it must not be gathered that they 
were really children in the next room, any more than 
that playing at blind-fold is a favorite entertainment 
at evening parties in the Queen city. It was Mr. 
Lamkin who had proposed the game and carried the 
motion by acclamation; the merchant made honor- 
able mention of him presently. 

“Td like to know,’’ he interrupted, “ what all 
this has to do with who’s in there. That Prize-Ox 
is, I Il be sworn!”’ 

“My dear,’”’? Mrs. D. resumed as before, “ Mr. 
Lamkin is there of course, as he is at every respect- 
able party in the city ; every one knows what an ad- 
dition his spirits are to any company.”’ 

*¢ And such a beau!’’ Miss Dodge cried. 

“Old ape!” the master of the house ejaculated 
contemptuously. ‘ Well, who else ?”’ 

‘Let me see. The two Moores, Martha Muckle, 
all the Johnstons and Haphazards, Mr. Lamkin and 
Mr. Slegs. Oh, and Jane came home escorted by 
young Myddleton, who has joined the rest of the 
party.” 

“He has, eh? Ilike that want of ceremony. Jane, 
let me put down your glass.” 

*T ll tell you what,’’ the merchant said in a low 
voice, returning tothe fire and warming his back ; his 
air of annoyance was gone, and he seemed rather in- 
clined to be confidential to his woman-kind. “TI like 
my daughter to associate well; I don’t care three 
snaps of my fingers for your ‘ aristocracy,’ ”’ (with 
marked emphasis and withering contempt.) “My 
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is, we ’re as good as the best, by jingo! and the Myd- 
dletons and we belong by right to the same society. 
I'll go in and say a word or two to the young 
folks.” 

With which design Mr. Dodge took off his hat for 
the first time, and stepped througl, giving the slide 
a slight push to attract attention to his entrance. 

It was an unlucky stroke of policy ; for Mr. Joseph 
Lamkin being then blindfolded and on vigilant look- 
out for skirmishers on either flank, caught the sound, 
and grappling the little gentleman in act of making 
a comprehensive bow to the company, pulled the 
bandage from his eyes, while assuring his prisoner 
at the top of his voice there was no escape. 

Now of all his acquaintance, the merchant disliked 
none so much as the Prize-Ox, as he called Lamkin. 
On the whole, the nick-name was not badly chosen 
as far as appearances went, for the owner of it was 
stout and wore tight clothes, which gave him an 
over-fed look: his features were stumpy, his raised 
eyebrows rather ludicrously predicated wisdom from 
his mouth, and his heart was possibly the biggest, 
most susceptible, of any man’s in Christendom. He 
was a great beau (as Miss Jane had said), and had 
danced and made love with two generations of maid- 
ens at least, mothers and daughters, in order ; for the 
happy fellow although clearly no longer young, 
seemed to have entirely left off growing older, and 
was the same even-tempered, unwearying escort for 
beauxless ladies, from January to January. If any 
thing could have been imagined capable of disturbing 
old Jo Lamkin’s tranquillity, it would have been his 
superfluity of flesh: but it did not—he carried in 
lightly in both respects. It was a marvel to see the 
etherial turn in his waltzes, and how he enjoyed 
himself, not in an elephantine way but nimbly and 
heartily, in Christmas games and the like. He was 
consequently not backward in preluding his host’s 
efforts at escape, until as has been shown, he got the 
bandage from his eyes. 

‘Greatly obliged to you, sir!”—I’m not in your 
game,’’ Dodge answered with a ruffled air to the 
other’s good-natured apology. 

‘““What fun!’ Slegs said aside to Miss Lizzie, 
after peace had been restored. He was a young 
gentleman whose lower limbs had grown to the preju- 
dice of the rest of his developments; his shoulders were 
high and his manners those of a boy, although he had 
arrived at man’s estate and planted to the tune of 
three hundred cotton bales a year. If he appeared 
a fool, it was as a tolerably good-natured one, all 
things considered, and talked pretty much of what 
he knew most, dogs and horses, (he was an incorri- 
gible jockey, and seldom rode a horse six times be- 
fore effecting a ‘‘ trade,’’) or the quality of his last 
season’s picking, and factor’s account. No doubt it 
was because the firm of Dewees and Dodge were his 
factors, he laughed at the American branch and 
treated him cavalierly almost to his face; for one of 
this innocent’s errors was to suppose every gentle- 
man without acres and negroes, of second-rate valu- 
ation in the scale of humanity, and rather intended 
for the service of the ‘landed interest’? than other- 








wise. Dodge did not fail to observe something of 
the sort—it required no great sharp-sightedness to 
do so—and always addressed him with the most 
ceremonious gravity, which conveyed a hint gene- 
rally comprehended and acted upon by his young 
friend, who had the recommendation of a good tem- 
per, at least, to set off his shallowness. 

Miss Lizzie Dodge also observed the little reve- 
rence shown by Slegs for her father, and I am afraid 
might be considered a party thereto in some mea- 
sure, by seldom checking his silliness. To call her 
thus early, a selfish, scheming, willful girl, might 
prejudice her claim to consideration, but perhaps not 
vilify her much. 

“T[ say,’ Slegs added, “did you see how stiff he 
made himself? And Lamkin looked like a don- 
key.” 

‘Oh, you droll man!’’ Miss Lizzie answered: it 
flattered him to be called a man, having just become 
of age and being boyish in appearance; and she 
knew it. 

*‘Isn’t that a pretty bracelet?” holding out her 
arm for a coup dail, 

Slegs left off dusting his trowsers with Lizzie’s 
fan, as he was accustomed to do with his riding- 
whip, to observe the toy. 

‘** Yes,”’ he returned, ‘‘but who gave it to you? 
You know you promised never to take any thing 
from any body but me after we were engaged.”’ 

‘* H—sh! some one might hear you. Why a gen- 
tleman, maybe.”’ 

‘* T suppose so’’~—a little sullenly. ‘‘ Never mind !”’ 

‘‘Don’t be cross—there!’’ playfully pressing his 
hand under cover of leaning over to take up a 
book. 

Slegs laughed awkwardly ; whatever he did was 
more or less awkward. 

‘¢Let’s go into the front room,” he said, offering 
his arm. ‘‘ Your aunt and mother have followed old 
Poker in here.”’ 

**You’re a bad fellow,’’ Miss Lizzie exclaimed, 
tapping his wrist with the fan she had recovered. 
‘“‘ But you tell such funny stories, I suppose I must 
go with you. Now I daresay you ’ve already traded 
off—W hat ’s the name of your little sorrel filly ?”’ 

‘‘ Blue-bonnet,”’ her partner replied, quite in his 
element. ‘‘Why, you’d hardly believe it, Lizzie, 
I got pretty near double what I gave for her.” 

“Gracious me!” the young lady exclaimed ad- 
miringly. ‘I know if ever I wish to be rid of my 
pony I wont offer him to you. Why a Kentuckian 
could n’t get the better of you !”” 

‘‘ That he could n’t,”’ Slegs cried, greatly gratified. 
‘*How would you like to have a King Charles’ 
spaniel, Liz? I know who has one I could drive a 
first-rate bargain for. Just say the word.”’ 

“Of all things!” Looking into his face with 
naiveté. ‘‘ But are you sure you can get the dear little 
creature? You must excuse my warmth, but you 
know you are giving me quite a taste for horses and 
dogs ; and I used to dislike dogs so much once.”’ 

“Oh, I'll be sure to get him.” Mr. Silly made 
answer. 
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“T think after a while I will ask for a hound also 
to pet,’ said the syren. 

‘Will you! You’re a regular trump, Liz. I 
should n’t wonder if you turn out a real Di—what ’s 
the name of the girl some man in England wrote a 
book about? She used to jump gates, you know, 
and all that.” 

‘“Oh yes, Di Vernon,” the better read Miss Liz 
answered. 

“] don’t read much,” Slegs rejoined apologeti- 
cally, although the admission was quite superfluous 
in his case, the fact was evident the moment he 
opened his mouth. “I don’t think it’s manly ; your 
poor devils are always at it over law-books and the 
like. It may do for feliows that have a living to 
make, but it don’t suit a man of property like me,’’ 
this Nimrod added, whose father had made every 
cent he heired by toiling as an attorney. 

While this agreeable conversation was in progress, 
the guests in the next room were sensible of a con- 


straint laid upon them in the presence of their host, 


who in his most relaxed moments had enough starch 
in his composition to keep a small company tolerably 
formal and proper: even Jo Lamkin, the life and 
soul of every party, and originator of the late game 
of blind-fold in the teeth of city etiquette, acknow- 
ledged the cooling influence and conversed of com- 
monplaces with the Miss Moores and the ladies of 
the family, standing before the sofa with his thumbs 
in his arm-holes and great chest expanded, like an 
antiquated beau as he was. 

Meantime the merchant played the urbane host to 
Myddleton. 

“Glad to see you in my house, sir,’’ he com- 
menced with his customary formality. ‘‘ Your father 
and I were 6d friends, sir.”’ 

To which Myddleton replied—‘‘ He was glad to 
hear it.” 

‘* How long do you think of remaining in town,” 
the elder asked, adding—‘‘ But you young planters 
are always running down to see some pretty girl or 
other, till you are mated and settled, eh!”’ 

“J—I have given up all idea of planting, sir,” 
Myddleton replied’ with some hesitation. ‘I am 
living in the city at present, until admitted to the 
bar.” 

“Oh—hum! Weil, it’s a pretty full profession,”’ 
the old factor said; he might have had an eye to fu- 
ture commissions. Ill find out what fortune his 
father left him—not much, I ‘ll be bound—before I 
ask him here often: The man of money thought, 
checking himself in the utterance of a general invi- 
tation to dine. 

Myddleton smiled at the last remark : he was tole- 





rably good-looking and knew it, and-not wanting in | 
sprightliness and talent, and knew that too; which > 


of us on this side of forty ignores our possessions of 
that sort? But he had what all of us whose Alma 
Maters are less fresh in mind, have not; hopefulness 
and a good constitation to back his ambitious re- 


line of Horace had been questioned, and said: 
“The more competitors, the more honor; a pro- 





fession Was not worth pursuiag in which there was 
no rivalry, no fame to be won.” 

Old Dodge raised his brows sententiously. The 
jackanapes has n’t a notion of the value of money; 
he ’Ii learn in time, was his reflection. 

“Have you an*eye for paintings?” he asked, to 
change the conversation. : 

“Why yes, sir,” Myddleton replied, “ but not 
much experience.” 

“T have a few I chose in Europe myself, sir— 
bargains. I flatter myself I am something of a judge 
in such matters, sir. Look here, sir,’’ directing 
the other’s attention to a painting of wonderful black- 
ness, the only distinguishable traits of which, were 
two very red faces on either side of what was sup- 
posed to be a fire. ‘‘A Dutch school-piece by one 
of the old masters,’’ the owner explained. He had 
not the remotest idea, by the way, who the old mas- 
ters were. 

Myddleton looked and expressed his satisfac- 
tion. 

‘Here ’s a Scripture subject,’ the merchant re- 
sumed, designating a group of blue and purple people 
with a wintry back-ground of mountains, ‘“‘ by— 
hem—Loody—Loodyveky, the great Italian, you 
know.”’ 

And with a running commentary of this kind, the 
pair made the circuit of the room and came to the 
door of the front parlor. 

** Egad!”’ the little man said, ‘I have forgotten 
the best—step in here.” 

He was fairly on his hobby—a hobby for one rea- 
son, because got as he believed at a bargain—and 
Myddleton was in for it. But relief came oppor- 
tunely and from an unexpected source. 

Miss Lizzie was beginning to be bored by her 
lover’s hunting gossip, or inclined to befriend our 
hero, or moved by some motive best known to her- 
self; for your scheming fair ones are as sly as “ Joey 
B, sir,’’ and provide themselves with many strings 
to their bow. 

‘Oh, papa!’ she said to that gentleman immedi- 
ately on his appearance. ‘‘ Mr. SlegS was just wish- 
ing for you to show him the book with game-plates 
you brought from England with you. 

Dodge looked as if he did not much relish the task, 
and “‘ presumed the work was not yet returned by a 
friend who had borrowed it.” 

But his daughter corrected him in her artless 
way: 

‘‘Oh dear, yes—I saw it this afternoon on your 
library table.”” And the old merchant went off, as 
he said, to find it, confounding all women’s arts. 

“T keep them all well enough under my thumb,” 
he muttered on the way—‘ but deuce take their im- 
pudence, they order me about in this easy style when 


_ company is present, as if I were nobody.” 


“You'd better go with him to the library,’’ Miss 
Liz counseled Slegs in an aside. ‘‘ I want you tosee 


} 
a steeple-chase in water-colors papa has hung there. 
solves. So he smiled, as if his capacity to scan a | 
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Be sure to examine the cattle well, for you must 
tell me when you come out which is the best going 
hunter. I wish to get an idea of such things, you 
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know, and you’re the very man to teach a know- 
nothing like me; you ’re such a smart fellow!” 

“Oh, hang it—no!”’ Slegs cried, a little abashed 
at this wholesale cajolery. ‘“ You know a deal more 
than I do, you know very well, Liz. But in judging 
of horse-flesh I aint got many equals, and I ‘Il pick 
out the best nag of the crowd for a sample for you, 
if 1 wear out old Poker’s patience in doing it.’ 

‘‘ You ’rea good fellow—there, go,’’ the exemplary 
daughter replied; and Slegs went on his way cheered 
by a smile from the syren’s rosy mouth, and as 
happy as a king, and as foolish—if he of Bavaria may 
be cited as an example. 

She was smiling still—but with a marked differ- 
ence in the expression of the face—after that ungainly 
dupe had disappeared, standing before the fire-place. 
With the softest and whitest of hands clasped dos-d- 
dos in front of her, and the head inclined a little 
forward, she regarded Myddleton’s profile—his front 
face was addressed to a great painting, before which 
his host had a minute before established him—with 
a half curious, half mocking character about the 
mouth and eyes. They were a mouth and eyes 
which acknowledged the strictest subservience to 
the will of their mistress, adapting themselves to all 
her whims and purposes. To poor Slegs, the last 


were always trustful little eyes appealing to his vast | 


knowledge of men and manly sports, to enlarge her 
mind; or coaxingly bent on stealing from him what 
wits and common-sense he had. When they chose 
they could be as blank as the stone-orbs of Powers’ 
Psyche, but the prevailing expression while not un- 
der observation, was much that betrayed in the re- 
connoissance of young Myddleton. 

They dropped that guise, however, for one less 
provocative of suspicion, before the mouth opened. 
Still retaining her attitude, she said— 

“Now, Mr. Myddleton, confess you are not much 
interested in it?” 

‘‘No—that is, I—’? Myddleton replied, quickly 
turning about and smiling; his thoughts had been 
elsewhere perhaps, or he had been thinking of some 
commonplace wherewith to begin a conversation, as 
inexperienced young gentlemen often do, before al- 
lowing his consciousness of Miss Lizzie’s presence 
to appear. Whichever it was, he blushed of course 
on encountering the eyes, and stopped in what he 
may have purposed saying. 

‘“‘ Poor papa leads such an anxious business life,’’ 
our young lady said dutifully, ‘“‘ we are all delighted 
when he indulges his taste a little; and I’m sure I 
must thank you for lending him your attention 


through his collection here—for there is n’t much to | 


be seen, you know.”’? (Witha timid little smile.) 
‘“What a good girl it is,” thought Myddleton, 
whose acquaintance with Miss Liz had been of the 
most recent date. ‘‘ Deuce take me, if I thought 
the old gentleman capable of producing so much af- 
fection.” 
“Why yes,” he said aloud, half-turning to the 


great painting again, “ they are rather dark, with the | 
It was a battle-piece of Wou- | 


exception of this.’’ 
verman’s by the way. 





**Oh, pray don’t now—I am quite tired of hearing 
criticisms on that particular painting !”’ the syren in- 
terrupted; and Myddleton laughed and approached 
the fire. 

* Well,’’ he resumed apologetically, ‘‘I was only 
about to ask if this isn’t Mr. Slegs’ favorite.”’ 

** Of course,” Miss Lizzie replied, coolly enough. 
“JT hope he is not a bosom friend of yours, Mr. 
Myddleton? (a meaning smile, as much as to say, 
‘you mated with such a goose!’) for I must say I 
think him shockingly dull. He bores me terribly 
with stories of his horses, when he comes here—I 
almost wish sometimes he wouldn’t come, you 
know.”’ 

“‘Oh—oh, the story of her engagement is sheer 
gossip then—a deuced pretty little figure—too pretty 
for that long-legged fellow,’’ Myd reflected, 

“ And it’s so annoying,’”’ Miss Liz continued still 
more coolly, and looking down demurely at the 
point of her tiny slipper—‘‘to have one’s name 
coupled by any one with such a—a simpleton.” 

‘* By Jove, Miss Dodge, I never believed the re- 
port,’’ cried our hero warmly. ‘ That is, from the 
moment I had the happiness of being presented.” 
(A bow and admiring look.) 

* Did you! how good in you,” the syren responded 
with a smile of acknowledgment. 

** You spoke of a library just now,” said Myddle- 
ton after a trifling pause. ‘‘ The worst part of com- 
merce is the idiosyncracy it imposes on the mind, 
and I can’t but feel unselfishly pleased when I see a 
merchant putting store on other books than his day- 
book and ledger.’’ 

‘Oh dear, yes, he has quite a collection,” Miss 
Liz said, inwardly amused at the idea of her dear 


‘papa reading any thing but a newspaper. 


“As Slegs would say,’’ Myd continued with a 
good-natured laugh, ‘‘ men of landed property are not 
so separated in social interest from men of trade, as 
once upon a time. As they were, for instance,” 
(rather affectedly, as but recently freed from his 
Alma-mater’s leading-strings) “ during the existence 
of the Roman statute of Trecente Amphore.” 

‘Dear me !”’ exclaimed Miss Liz, admiringly. 

‘¢T’d like to make an ugly face at him,’’ was her 
secret comment. 

“You can’t think, Mr. Myddleton,” she quickly 
added, ‘‘ what a pleasure it is to meet a gentleman 
now-a-days who will speak sensibly to us. If they 
are not like Mr. Slegs, they are certain to make a 
show of lowering their talk to the comprehension of 
their feminine audience. It is so provoking, even 
for poor little me to bear, who am not a bit of a bas- 
bleu, and have quite enough to do in making frills 
and collars for myself. To be sure, I generally find 
time to read several of the magazines—the Southern 
Literary Journal, if none of the rest—for a particular 
reason.”’ 

Myddleton blushed and said, ‘Do you?” rather 
consciously under the observation of the eyes that 
paid a hasty visit to his, and dropped again to the 
slipper. 


** Oh yes,” she cried, as if construing his looks or 
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couple of syllables into a question. ‘ Perhaps you 
might think me affected and foolish, if I pretended 
to make a secret of what every one knows—and 
I’m sure—that is, you wont consider it indelicate, 
will you?” 

‘“What?’? Myd asked, looking more conscious 
than ever. 

‘‘Why, who writes for the Journal over the ini- 
tials H. H. M,” Miss Lizzie said. 

And here it may be hinted, Miss Lizzie had never 
before troubled her head to discover whose the sig- 
nature was; indeed she had once read some verses 
over those letters, and unfailingly “skipped” the 
like ever after; ‘‘such namby pambyism!”’ the 
young lady had said to a visiter who found the ma- 
gazine in her hand. 

On the present occasion, she had detected Harry 
Hugre Myddleton, fairly printed on the lining of the 
opera-cap Myddleton held open; and jumped to the 
conclusion the other’s face supported the moment the 
Literary Journal was named. 

“ Such thrilling verses—so sweet !’’ Miss Liz ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands in a species of rapture 
and releasing one finger which had a ring, to lay it 
over another which had none. 

It was a red cornelian ring, and wonderfully en- 
hanced the whiteness of a plump little hand; and so 
our author thought, and was inspired that moment 
to compose certain ‘Lines on seeing a blood-red 
circlet on a lovely lady’s finger.”” Which lines were 
actually written afterward, but failed to pass into 
the printer’s hands for reasons apparent in the course 
of this narrative. 

*‘Do you know,”’ the syren resumed, having all 
the conversation to herself and enjoying it, as she 
always did befooling any one; Myddleton mean- 
while listening with one-half his intellect, while the 
other was worrying out some appropriate rhyme for 
““ wonder.”’ 

*‘ Do you know I am afraid I have taken too great 
a liberty—but what a little ninny I am to tell you.” 

‘‘ My dear Miss Dodge!” remonstrative. 

‘“‘ Well, then—although the verses were not written 
to me, I could n’t resist the temptation of copying 
them off in my own private album ; you do n’¢ think 
I was wrong, do you?” 

“ Wrong!” cried our poet, dismissing the search 
after his rhyme forthwith, and looking vastly gra- 
tified, as, indeed, he was. For which of us, brothers 
of the pen, has not had our day of vanity—has it not 
now, for that matter—touching productions which, 
in the course of time, we will come to undervalue 
as much as Myddleton did his ring-verses and their 
antecedents, a month or two later. If, as Teufels- 
drékh has said, “‘ What you see, yet cannot see 
over, is as good as infinite,” so soon as we imagine 
ourselves already on the apex of excellence, there is 
an end of all improvement. 

‘* My dear little friend.” 





Here the eyes came up, and assented to the form | 


of address ; it was really wonderful how confidential 
they were growing. 
‘What is most essential to a beginner like my- 








self, is appreciation—an encouraging knowledge of 
some tender heart which will accept in pledge of a 
more sustained flight, every trial of the unfledged 
poet’s wings. And really, your unlooked for sym- 
pathy in my first essays, will render you an always 
present audience while I compose in future,’ he 
said, with a dash of honest gratitude in his voiceand 
face, quite thrown away on his proposed audience, 

“Oh, what a big unfledged goose!” that young 
lady ejaculated, inwardly. 

But it was with a winning artlessness of manner, 
nevertheless, she implored Myddleton ever to re- 
main thus, and not aspire to those higher eminences 
to which he was perhaps destined, but from which 
he would only look down upon poor little her. 

“*T am already elevated enough!’’ Myddleton re- 
sponded, gallantly ; and in one sense no doubt he 
was, although he did not mean it. 

“And you will allow me always to call you by 
the name I just now ventured—my dear little 
friend?” 

How could he question it! a true friend was the 
hourly longing of her heart, one who would be a 
brother to her in every thing—she so often needed 
the guidance of some wiser head than hers. 

So a bond of lasting amity was then and there 
established and ratified ; and one of the white hands, 
the identical one with the cornelian ring, resting in- 
vitingly on the back of the chair between the con- 
tracting parties, one of them said, ‘‘ May I?” and 
took two of the fingers, coyly relaxed for that pur- 
pose, within his. He might have taken the whole 
and welcome, if he had chosen, and probably would, 
as there seemed to be no great adhesion between 
the chair and the soft palm ; and from that have been 
led into grasping the other also, and talking any 
amount of sentimental nonsense in that vis-a-vis with 
the eyes and rosy mouth—when Mr. Slegs abruptly 
made his appearance with an indescribable flourish 
of his nether limbs, vociferating, 

*“T say, Liz—Miss Lizzie, it’s the bay one with 
the switch tail that’s the best, if I’m any judge of 
horse-flesh. I say, the old feller was—’’ here he 
stopped short, with his mouth open, on observing 
the position of affairs. 

But Miss Lizzie was not easily confounded. 

‘*'W hat a queer pulse Mr. Myddleton has in his 
right palm—dear me!” she said, naively. « ‘Oh, 
do feel it, Mr. Slegs—it must have something to do 
with mesmerism.”’ 

‘**Oh!—let ’s see,’’? Slegs cried, his countenance 
closing and brightening. 

Myddleton laughed and held out his hand. ‘“* Was 
ever such a quick-witted little thing,’’ he said, in- 
wardly, in much too good humor with the syren and 
himself, to take account of the fib. 

“T don’t feel any thing very remarkable; but if 
the man I heard lecture the other night was here, 
he could tell you in a minute if you’re right,’ the 
man of property said. 

“How so??? demanded somebody with a keen 
black eye and Roman nose, like the count’s who 
married Miss Kilmansegg, of indelicate celebrity; 
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he was standing before the fire with his hands be- 
hind him, having approached the party unobserved. 

“« By jingo, here he is!’ Slegs exclaimed ; “‘ speak 
of the devil—”’ 

The other laughed, showing a row of very white 
teeth, for he had a trick of laughing without parting 
more than his lips. 

“Do I look like a devil?’ he asked, shortly, 
looking full at Slegs a moment, and then turning to 
Miss Lizzie, who seemed to know him well. 

‘ No,” that young lady returned briskly, much 
amused at the jockey’s discomposure; for Mr. 

legs was better accustomed to enact a cub, than be 
treated in kind. And perhaps of the company 
there present, no one may have been more com- 
petent to answer the question than the one who did. 

“Come along, Myd,”’ he muttered, sulkily. “I 
can’t abide that feller; he’s some swindling rascal, 
you may be sure.” 

‘‘T dare say he is,’? Myddleton thought, “ but I 
don’t choose to be ousted by him in this way, and 
it wont do either to leave the dear little girl to bear 
him company alone. I suppose he brought the old 
gentleman a letter from some of his hum-drum cor- 
respondents abroad.”” So he disengaged his arm, 
and remained. 

‘* You speak English very fluently, sigiior,’? Myd- 
dieton said ; he knew the lecturer by sight. ‘ Pray, 
is this your first visit to America ?”’ 

‘“T aman American,’’ was the prompt answer. 
“T would not have mistaken my interlocutor for a 
native of any other city than this,’’ with a bow and 
flitting smile. 

**No!’? Myddleton rejoined, recoiling a little. 

** Stop a moment !’’ Miss Dodge exclaimed, laying 
her fan on the professor’s arm and so checking his 
reply. She seemed highly delighted at the dia- 
logue, which Myddleton noticed, and somehow felt 
annoyed by. 

‘Let me make you more formally acquainted 
first,’ she went on to say, in her easy way, “to 
avoid mistakes in mutual identity. Mr. Myddieton, 
I present to you in all form, the Rev. Silas Kraft, 
formerly of some New Light church, and now of 
no church at all, and a lecturer in the science and 
mysteries of Magnetism. Mr. Kraft, I presume you 
know Mr. Myddleton belongs to one of our first 
families ?”’ 

“T’ll be hanged if she isn’t amusing herself at 
the expense of one of us,’’ Myddleton thought. But 
the ex-reverend appeared not to consider it himself, 
for he twirled his chdtelaine and showed his teeth 
in a self-satisfied manner. 

“Oh,” he said to Miss Lizzie, but at Myddleton, 
‘‘ of course, you know.” 

“What a dreadfully mysterious man! Why, ‘of 
course !’ *? Miss Liz returned. 

‘“‘ Because, my dear young lady—” 

““Confound his impudence!’? Myddleton mut- 
tered, who had known her almost three days him- 
self, ‘‘ he addresses her as freely as I would !”’ 

“ Because it’s the custom with you to belong to 
first families, you know. It’s not a bad idea—but 
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it’s rather too leveling when adopted from home. 
I felt bound to make an apology yesterday, to my 
tailor, for having mistaken him in New York for a 
southern gentleman of family and estate.” 

Myddleton laughed. ‘I was aninny to feel an- 
noyed by the fellow,’? was his reflection. ‘After 
all, it’s no concern of mine that he is here ; andif he 
isn’t too familiar with my charming friend, I wont 
quarrel with his freedom on general topics.’’ 

“Indeed!” our hero said aloud, by way of en- 
couragemeént, and to show he applied nothing to 
himself. 

** Yes,’’ Kraft answered, turning promptly round 
with another low bow and smile. ‘And, my dear 
young sir, (he spoke with great suavity, with his 
thumbs in his vest pockets,) ‘the bluntness of your 
remark reminds me of your former question—which 
I left unanswered, upon my soul, without design. 
There ’s such a cockney complacency in the manner 
of your citizens who havn’t been much beyond the 
Forks, or the Light-House, egad! it’s quite amus- 
ing. Why it was next to an insult to mistake even 
a traveled tailor for a booby with a big name—by the 
piper!” 

‘* May I trouble’ you to explain yourself, sir,” 
Myd rejoined, in his stateliest manner, and coloring 
a little. Quite high-horsical, Miss Liz called him, 
with a hearty laugh at his expense not long after. 

“Pooh, pooh!’’ the professor returned coolly, 
looking from the speaker to his hostess, and jerking 
his head in the direction of the party designated. 

“Your friend intends himself for the Bar, does 
he? Why he can’t draw a commoninference. You 
explain to him, if you like—you understand me.” 

But Mr. Myd cried, growing redder, 

‘‘ None is needed, sir—I beg, sir, to decline your 
acquaintance in future ;” and turning short on his 
heel, stalked out of the room. 

‘By heavens! I could not have resisted knock- 
ing him down,”’ he exclaimed, in some excitement 
to Lamkin, whom he encountered at the door, “ if 
I had remained a moment longer, and so disgraced 
myself forever.”’ 

Lamkin was coming in search of his friend when 
he met him. 

‘‘ What the thunder,”’ he said, huskily, as was his 
wont, “have you been talking about? Here’s 
nearly everybody going, and the Miss Moores just 
run up stairs to shawl. I offered to see them home, 
and while they ’re up above, came to find you.” 

“ Thank you!’? Mydreturned. ‘ You’re a good- 
hearted fellow, Joe.”’ 

And selecting his overcoat, took post with Joe at 
the foot of the stair to watch for their party among 
the descending cloaked and hooded figures. 

They were still expectant, (as Pendennis would 
say,) when somebody laid a hand on Myddleton’s 
sleeve, in the midst of the bustle of leave-taking, 
and looking down, our young gentleman met the 
syren’s beseeching eyes. 

«“ Oh, you naughty man !” she whispered ; ‘‘ come 
to-morrow and see me, and I will tell you all about 
it; and be sure you bring me a copy of verses to 
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couple of syllables into a question. ‘“ Perhaps you 
might think me affected and foolish, if I pretended 
to make a secret of what every one knows—and 
I’m sure—that is, you wont consider it indelicate, 
will you?” 

‘What???’ Myd asked, looking more conscious 
than ever. 

‘‘ Why, who writes for the Journal over the ini- 
tials H. H. M,” Miss Lizzie said. 

And here it may be hinted, Miss Lizzie had never 
before troubled her head to discover whose the sig- 
nature was; indeed she had once read some verses 
over those letters, and unfailingly ‘‘skipped”’ the 
like ever after; “‘such namby pambyism!’’ the 
young lady had said to a visiter who found the ma- 
gazine in her hand. 

On the present occasion, she had detected Harry 
Hugre Myddleton, fairly printed on the lining of the 
opera-cap Myddleton held epen; and jumped to the 
conclusion the other’s face supported the moment the 
Literary Journal was named. 

‘‘ Such thrilling verses—so sweet !’’ Miss Liz ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands in a species of rapture 
and releasing one finger which had a ring, to lay it 
over another which had none. 

It was a red cornelian ring, and wonderfully en- 
hanced the whiteness of a plump little hand; and so 
our author thought, and was inspired that moment 
to compose certain ‘‘ Lines on seeing a blood-red 
circlet on a lovely lady’s finger.”?’ Which lines were 
actually written afterward, but failed to pass into 
the printer’s hands for reasons apparent in the course 
of this narrative. 

«Do you know,” the syren resumed, having all 
the conversation to herself and enjoying it, as she 
always did befooling any one; Myddleton mean- 
while listening with one-half his intellect, while the 
other was worrying out some appropriate rhyme for 
*« wonder.”’ 

‘Do you know I am afraid I have taken too great 
a liberty—but what a little ninny I am to tell you.” 

‘* My dear Miss Dodge !”’ remonstrative. 

“ Well, then—although the verses were not written 
to me, I could n’t resist the temptation of copying 
them off in my own private album ; you do n’¢ think 
I was wrong, do you?” 

“Wrong !”? cried our poet, dismissing the search 
after his rhyme forthwith, and looking vastly gra- 
tified, as, indeed, he was. For which of us, brothers 
of the pen, has not had our day of vanity—has it not 
now, for that matter—touching productions which, 
in the course of time, we will come to undervalue 
as much as Myddleton did his ring-verses and their 
antecedents, a month or two later. If, as Teufels- 
drékh has said, ‘‘What you see, yet cannot see 
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over, is as good as infinite,” so soon as we imagine | 


ourselves already on the apex of excellence, there is 
an end of all improvement. 

‘* My dear little friend.” 

Here the eyes came up, and assented to the form 





of address ; it was really wonderful how confidential | 


they were growing. 
‘*‘ What is most essential to a beginner like my- 


self, is appreciation—an encouraging knowledge of 
some tender heart which will accept in pledge of a 
more sustained flight, every trial of the unfledged 
poet’s wings. And really, your unlooked for sym- 
pathy in my first essays, will render you an always 
present audience while I compose in future,” he 
said, with a dash of honest gratitude in his voiceand 
face, quite thrown away on his proposed audience, 

“Oh, what a big unfledged goose!” that young 
lady ejaculated, inwardly. 

But it was with a winning artlessness of manner, 
nevertheless, she implored Myddleton ever to re- 
main thus, and not aspire to those higher eminences 
to which he was perhaps destined, but from which 
he would only look down upon poor little her. 

*‘T am already elevated enough!’’ Myddleton re- 
sponded, gallantly ; and in one sense no doubt he 
was, although he did not mean it. 

“And you will allow me always to call you by 
the name I just now ventured—my dear little 
friend?” 

How could he question it! a true friend was the 
hourly longing of her heart, one who would be a 
brother to her in every thing—she so often needed 
the guidance of some wiser head than hers. 

So a bond of lasting amity was then and there 
established and ratified ; and one of the white hands, 
the identical one with the cornelian ring, resting in- 
vitingly on the back of the chair between the con- 
tracting parties, one of them said, ‘‘May I?” and 
took two of the fingers, coyly relaxed for that pur- 
pose, within his. He might have taken the whole 
and welcome, if he had chosen, and probably would, 
as there seemed to be no great adhesion between 
the chair and the soft palm ; and from that have been 
led into grasping the other also, and talking any 
amount of sentimental nonsense in that vis-a-vis with 
the eyes and rosy mouth—when Mr. Slegs abruptly 
made his appearance with an indescribable flourish 
of his nether limbs, vociferating, 

“T say, Liz—Miss Lizzie, it’s the bay one with 
the switch tail that’s the best, if I’m any judge of 
horse-flesh. I say, the old feller was—” here he 
stopped short, with his mouth open, on observing 
the position of affairs. 

But Miss Lizzie was not easily confounded. 

‘* What a queer pulse Mr. Myddleton has in his 
right palm—dear me!” she said, naively. ‘Oh, 
do feel it, Mr. Slegs—it must have something to do 
with mesmerism.”’ 

**Oh!—let’s see,”” Slegs cried, his countenance 
closing and brightening. 

Myddleton laughed and held out his hand. ‘“‘ Was 
ever such a quick-witted little thing,” he said, in- 
wardly, in much too good humor with the syren and 
himself, to take account of the fib. 

“T don’t feel any thing very remarkable; but if 
the man I heard lecture the other night was here, 
he could tell you in a minute if you’re right,’’ the 


_ man of property said. 


“How so?’? demanded somebody with a keen 


black eye and Roman nose, like the count’s who 


married Miss Kilmansegg, of indelicate celebrity ; 
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he was standing before the fire with his hands be- 
hind him, having approached the party unobserved. 

‘« By jingo, here he is !’’ Slegs exclaimed ; “* speak 
of the devil—”’ 

The other laughed, showing a row of very white 
teeth, for he had a trick of laughing without parting 
more than his lips. 

‘‘Do I look like a devil?’? he asked, shortly, 
looking full at Slegs a moment, and then turning to 
Miss Lizzie, who seemed to know him well. 

‘: No,’ that young lady returned briskly, much 
amused at the jockey’s discomposure; for Mr. 
Slegs was better accustomed to enact a cub, than be 
treated in kind. And perhaps of the company 
there present, no one may have been more com- 
petent to answer the question than the one who did. 

“Come along, Myd,” he muttered, sulkily. ‘I 
can’t abide that feller; he’s some swindling rascal, 
you may be sure.” 

‘‘T dare say he is,’”? Myddleton thought, ‘ but I 
don’t choose to be ousted by him in this way, and 
it wont do either to leave the dear little girl to bear 
him company alone. I suppose he brought the old 
gentleman a letter from some of his hum-drum cor- 
respondents abroad.’’ So he disengaged his arm, 
and remained. 

“ You speak English very fluently, sigfior,’? Myd- 
dieton said ; he knew the lecturer by sight. ‘ Pray, 
is this your first visit to America?” 

‘‘T am an American,’’ was the prompt answer. 
“T would not have mistaken my interlocutor for a 
native of any other city than this,’ with a bow and 
flitting smile. 

“ No!’ Myddleton rejoined, recoiling a little. 

“Stop a moment !’’ Miss Dodge exclaimed, laying 
her fan on the professor’s arm and so checking his 
reply. She seemed highly delighted at the dia- 
logue, which Myddleton noticed, and somehow felt 
annoyed by. 

‘Let me make you mure formally acquainted 
first,’ she went on to say, in her easy way, ‘to 
avoid mistakes in mutual identity. Mr. Myddieton, 
I present to you in all form, the Rev. Silas Kraft, 
formerly of some New Light church, and now of 
no church at all, and a lecturer in the science and 
mysteries of Magnetism. Mr. Kraft, I presume you 
knuw Mr. Myddleton belongs to one of our first 
families?” 

“T°ll be hanged if she isn’t amusing herself at 
the expense of one of us,’’ Myddleton thought. But 
the ex-reverend appeared not to consider it himself, 
for he twirled his chdtelaine and showed his teeth 
in a self-satisfied manner. 

“Oh,” he said to Miss Lizzie, but at Myddleton, 
“‘ of course, you know.” 

‘‘ What a dreadfully mysterious man! Why, ‘of 
course !’ * Miss Liz returned. 

“‘ Because, my dear young lady—”’ 

“Confound his impudence!” Myddleton mut- 
tered, who had known her almost three days him- 
self, ‘‘ he addresses her as freely as I would !”’ 





“ Because it’s the custom with you to belong to 








it’s rather too leveling when adopted from home. 
I felt bound to make an apology yesterday, to my 
tailor, for having mistaken him in New York for a 
southern gentleman of family and estate.” 

Myddleton laughed. ‘I was a ninny to feel an- 
noyed by the fellow,’”? was his reflection. ‘ After 
all, it’s no concern of mine that he is here ; and if he 
isn’t too familiar with my charming friend, I wont 
quarrel with his freedom on general topics.” 

“Indeed!’’ our hero said aloud, by way of en- 
couragemént, and to show he applied nothing to 
himself. 

* Yes,’’ Kraft answered, turning promptly round 
with another low bow and smile. ‘And, my dear 
young sir, (he spoke with great suavity, with his 
thumbs in his vest pockets,) ‘the bluntness of your 
remark reminds me of your former question—which 
I left unanswered, upon my soul, without design. 
There ’s such a cockney complacency in the manner 
of your citizens who hav n’t been much beyond the 
Forks, or the Light-House, egad! it’s quite amus- 
ing. Why it was next to an insult to mistake even 
a traveled tailor for a booby with a big name—by the 
piper !”’ 

“* May I trouble’ you to explain yourself, sir,” 
Myd rejoined, in his stateliest manner, and coloring 
a little. Quite high-horsical, Miss Liz called him, 
with a hearty laugh at his expense not long after. 

“Pooh, pooh!’’ the professor returned coolly, 
looking from the speaker to his hostess, and jerking 
his head in the direction of the party designated. 

“Your friend intends himself for the Bar, does 
he? Why he can’t draw a commoninference. You 
explain to him, if you like—you understand me.”’ 

But Mr. Myd cried, growing redder, 

‘* None is needed, sir—I beg, sir, to decline your 
acquaintance in future ;’? and turning short on his 
heel, stalked out of the room. 

‘‘ By heavens! I could not have resisted knock- 
ing him down,” he exclaimed, in some excitement 
to Lamkin, whom he encountered at the door, “ if 
I had remained a moment longer, and so disgraced 
myself forever.”’ 

Lamkin was coming in search of his friend when 
he met him. 

‘* W hat the thunder,’’ he said, huskily, as was his 
wont, “have you been talking about? Here’s 
nearly everybody going, and the Miss Moores just 
run up stairs to shawl. I offered to see them home, 
and while they ’re up above, came to find you.” 

“ Thank you!’? Myd returned. ‘“ You’re a good- 
hearted fellow, Joe.” 

And selecting his overcoat, took post with Joe at 
the foot of the stair to watch for their party among 
the descending cloaked and hooded figures. 

They were still expectant, (as Pendennis would 
say,) when somebody laid a hand on Myddleton’s 
sleeve, in the midst of the bustle of leave-taking, 
and looking down, our young gentleman met the 
syren’s beseeching eyes. 

‘‘ Oh, you naughty man !” she whispered ; “‘ come 


| to-morrow and see me, and I will tell you all about 


first families, you know. It’s not a bad idea—but | it; and be sure you bring me a copy of verses to 
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show you are in a good-humor with poor little 
mnocent me. That horrid man !—I told papa not to 
invite him here ; but I spoke sharply enough to him 
just now, to keep him away for the future.” 

Whereas the truth was, Miss Lizzie’s manceuvres 
alone had given the Ex-rev. Silas Kraft the entrée 
of the house; for whut she set her heart on, that 
scheming young lady commonly managed to bring 
about. And as for what passed between them in 
the brief interval allowed by Myddleton’s exit and 
the interview in the passage, Miss Lizzie, I am 
afraid, wandered a little from the strict path of 
veracity. To be sure, she had begun to say some- 
thing playfully reproachful, and tapped Kraft smartly 
with her fan, on Myddleton’s withdrawal; but he 
of the Roman nose took no notice of her pleasantry, 
dropping the half insolent air of indifference he had 
maintained during the late conversation, and speak- 
ing rapidly and straight to the point. 

‘‘T don’t care three straws about him or his 
opinion,’’ he said, impatiently; and with those 
words dismissed the subject. ‘‘I have been trying 
to get speech of you all this evening; you’ve so 
many beaux flirting about you, Miss Liz, you seem 
to quite forget my existence at times.” 

‘‘ I forget you!” the syren said, with more sin- 
cerity and a great deal more anxiety in her tone 
than had appeared in it during her other wordy en- 
counters. 

‘‘ Well, well,” he returned quickly, ‘ maybe. 
Now tell me without equivocation, where and when 
I am to meet you next? alone—none of your friends 
for a make-believe protection, understand ?” 

““ Nowhere !’”’ Miss Liz answered, flurriedly. “I 
cannot do even as I did the other afternoon. I must 
be more prudent.”’ 

“Prudent!’’? Kraft said, with a low laugh, not 
very mirthful or pleasant to hear. ‘* Prudence with 
me! Why how could you commit yourself more 
than you have in the letters I possess, to say no- 
thing of other things. Pho! no nonsense—will you 
meet me? If you wont, [’ll leave the city to-mor- 
row for good, and beforehand will take care—’’ 

*‘Yes—oh yes, I will walk with you—at five on 
Cannon’s Bridge. Only, we must not go where we 
went last.” 

The professor showed his entire rows of gleaming 
white teeth. 

‘That will do—good-night !’’ and with a familiar 
nod glided into the passage, and went unobtrusively 
down the steps to the street. 

‘¢ Oh, how I do hate him !’’ Miss Dodge exclaimed, 
striking her forehead with both clenched hands so 
cruelly, that the impress of the cornelian ring re- 
mained. ‘I would kill him or myself, if 1 were not 
a fool, and be done with it.’? And down on an otto- 
man she flung her bare arms and face, and sobbed 
and choked with passion for one brief minute. 
Then she went herself into the entry, and addressed 
Myddleton, as has been recorded. 

When the Moores came down—Miss Cristina, a 
tallish and rather prudish elderly young lady, fol- 
lowed by Miss Ellen, a little creature of half her 





years with very bright eyes, and an air of being 
much petted at home—Mr Myd, leaning over the 
banister, was so absorbed in meditation, as not only 
to fail noticing the face Miss Ellen made at him 
under her hood in passing, but to arouse himself and 
offer his arm, until Lamkin, upon whose elbows 
both the ladies hung, called out in his hoarse bass, 

‘“‘ Hallo, Myd, old fellow !—are you gone to sleep ?”’ 

When a transfer of the prettier of the sisters was 
made with some difficulty. 

It was a pretty little hand—fully as small as the 
syren’s—and well gloved, but it seemed to rest upon 
Myd’s arm under protest only ; and when the four 
were alone in the street—Lambkin and Miss Cristina 
in advance—withdrew itself entirely from his pro- 
tection with a pettish little gesture. 

‘“T am going to walk with Mr. Lambkin,” the 
owner of the hand said, poutingly, as Myddleton 
knew, by the tone in which she broke the silence, 
to the shame of that gentleman, be it said, he had 
maintained thus far, ‘ He cares enough for me to 
talk—you don’t.” 

“Why, you little mouse!’’ Myd cried, in some 
surprise at this outbreak, his thoughts having been 
very placidly busied elsewhere, ‘‘ who has teased 
you now? Come, take my arm again, like a good 
girl, and don’t make me suffer for somebody’s 
fault.” 

“Tt’s your own fault, sir—and you know it very 
well,” the voice answered, not in the least mollified, 

‘* Good gracious! what on earth have I done?” 
Mr. Innocence cried, stopping and facing about, but 
immediately compelled to resume marching order by 
Miss Ellen’s showing no inclination to pause. 

‘‘Oh, I dare say your conscience is quite easy, 
sir! Never mind, one of these days—”’ a full stop. 

‘‘ Well, mouse ?”’ a quaver of anxiety in his voice. 

‘‘ When I’m dead—and you know my constita- 
tion isn’t as strong as iron—you’ll feel very badly 
about treating me so.”’ 

Becomes alarmed and endeavors to take her hand 
to express the depth of his emotion hy mute pressure, 
is baffled, and they reach the house, which is only a 
square above the Dodges’, where Miss Ellen runs 
nimbly up the steps—her constitution being not much 
impaired yet—and glides in, her sister holding the 
door ajar for her. 

“‘ Good-night, Mr. Lamkin!’ she stops to say, 
makes a face at Myddleton, which he does not see 
in the dark, and shuts the door. 

Myddleton stands dumb-founded on the lower 
step; Lamkin grates a match against the wall, and 
lights a cigar from it in the interior of his hat—puffs, 
and says more thickly than usual, in consequence of 
his teeth being closed on the weed, 

“Take a Rio, my boy ?”’ 

Myddleton mechanically picks out one, and the 
two walk down the street together, smoking and 
meditating; Joe, about that nice little canvass-back 
supper he is to assist at the next evening, and what 
a lucky dog Myd is to be engaged to such a pretty 
girl as Miss Ellen, with a—I don’t know how many 
bank-shares ready for transfer; and Mr. Myd turning 
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over in his mind “the deuced strange behgviour 
of that imperious little mouse.” Me arrived at 
one conclusion at last, and gave it expression in a 
sigh whieh might have emerged from Joe’s capa- 
cious breast. 

‘By Jove!” he said aloud, “ I am the most miser- 
able fellow on the face of the earth !’’ 

‘‘Of course you are—you were particularly so 
this evening in the front room, wan’t you?”’ his 
friend returned, tranquilly. 

Nothing ever disturbed or even surprised Big Joe, 
as he was familiarly called; his discretion also was 
remarkable, and made him the confidant of every- 
body, conjoined with the best of characters—quite 
an angel of a man, more than one young lady had 
named him, although he looked more like a plethoric 
cherub—and a sort of prescriptive right to the con- 
fidence of the daughters whose mothers he had been 
confidential with, long before they were thought of. 

On the present occasion, however, he was not 
called upon to listen or advise. Myddleton, after a 
momentary pause, thought better, perhaps, of what 
he was about to say, and restored his cigar to his 
lips with another sigh. And Joe bided his time, 
aware if any thing was to be consulted about, his 
friend could resort to none but him—and the two 
presently parted at the door of Harry’s lodgings. 

Lamkin was so brimming with understanding of 
social matters, that he could scarce open his mouth 
without imparting some portion of it; the only words 
he spoke in reference to Myddleton’s complaint, 
afforded new light to that young gentleman in his 
search after truth. Miseries are not to be weighed 
in a neighbor’s balance, and all the school-children 
will tell you, that a pound of feathers is every bit 
as heavy as a pound of lead. Poor Harry had felt 
very dreary and unhappy on Miss Ellen’s closing 
the door, although his disposition was not the kind 
generally given over to moping and finding consola- 
tion in the most disheartening view of every thing. 
If he could only sift the little darling’s cause of dis- 
content, he thought, and assure himself he had got 
the clue, all might be made straight again without 
more ado. The only ground he could devise for 
her feelirig hurt, was so deuced unlikely; for how 


could she know he had been iz vino, for the first | 
| posing them with much fervor. 


time in his life, the night before last, and taken home 
by Lamkin? She couldn’t have learned it from him 
—hang it, no! Joe was the very soul of honor, dear 
old fellow.” 


And Myd glanced affectionately at the great, | 


honest face, contemplating the new moon through a 
cloud of fragrant smoke. 

Besides, how did it happen she had shown no dis- 
taste to his society in the rooms, earlier in the even- 
ing? She might, to be sure, have made up her 


| 





But Lamkin’s question suggested a change in the 
relative position of affairs, not much to his fancy ; 
and sitting in company of his cigar before his fire up 
stairs, Mr. Myd pondered over the injustice of his 
sweetheart’s conduct, in no amicable humor. 

‘* By gracious !’’ he exclaimed, half aloud, break- 
ing the head of a lump of coal with the poker, quite 
ferociously. ‘ These girls would make a very slave 
of one; the least thing—a few minutes chat witha 
pretty girl, and Miss Ellen is up in arms and affect- 
ing to be much aggrieved. I’m deuced glad I’ve 
stumbled on the facts of the case before going to- 
morrow and making a perfect ninny of myself, apolo- 
gizing for what she doesn’t know a breath about. 
And what’s more, I’ll wait until she sends a note 
to ask after me, as she’ll be sure to do—for she’s 
a dear little affectionate thing, and loves me with 
the whole of her little heart, after all,’? Mr. Harry 
added, descending a step from his high position; his 
heart being neither a very stony one nor difficult to 
be mollified. 

Still, on reflection, it was a bad precedent to allow, 
and he must show his confidence in his own sense 
of right, by Jove! There was such a thing as pay- 
ing acertain degree of gentlemanly attention to a 
young lady worthy of friendship, without giving oc- 
casion for disapproval to anybody. It would be all 
the better, perhaps, for Miss Ellen, if she imitated 
Miss Dodge, and read a little more. Why, by gra- 
cious! if he did n’t carry her the magazine himself, 
she would never think of asking to see his verses; 
and here was his sweet, artless friend, begging 


_ pardon for having presumed to copy them into her 


album !” 

*« She has a splendid intellect, and it ’s clearly my 
duty to give it the proper bent, under the circum- 
stances; for old Dodge is as blind as a bat, I'll be 


| bound, to the treasure he has in that girl ; and as for 


the mother, and that aunt with the laughable turban 
—what a deuced funny head-dress it is, it makes a 
shadow on the: wall for all the world like Miss 
Mowcher’s bonnet!—not much instruction in the 
way of books can be gleaned from them, I imagine,”’ 
were the sententious words with which Mr. Vanity 
wound up; and his promise of a copy of verses on 
the morrow recurring to his mind, he set about com- 


Verse-making with your amateur poets, however, 
is a capricious faculty at the best, and the syren’s 
eulogist soon ran aground, and was obliged to refer 
to his rhyming dictionary, and cogitate quite la- 
boriously; with the help of the dictionary, and the 
fumes of a cigar or two, the poem was brought to 
a successful conclusion about midnight, and our 
author found himself on a sudden in darkness and cold, 


| both his fire and lamp having burned out unnoticed 


mind to be very civil so long as any witnesses were | 


were likely to have their wits about them on such | 


occasions, and not make their love-quarrels subjects 
for gossip. He would go the very next morning and 
declare his penitence—by Jove! that was the very 
best thing he could do. 


during his poetic fervor. It was something like a 


by, to avoid scandal; even your most artless girls , return, though, for the interest she had shown in his 


productions, to be subjected to discomfort while 
fulfilling her request—a reflection made by Myd 
under the bed-clothes with an amount of satisfaction 
Miss Ellen might very well have taken excep- 


! tion to. 
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But poor little Ellen was not in all his thoughts 
then; he went to bed with some of his lines still 
running in his head, and imagining the reception 
Miss Dodge would be likely to give the felicitous 
composition; and on awaking next morning, his 
first thought was given to making a fair copy, as 
was, indeed, his first half hour after breakfast. 

They were very sentimental, and, of course, de- 
cidedly melancholic verses, quoted several instances 
in point of enduring friendships, and compared the 
syren’s “eyes and tresses soft entwined,” to some 
classical lady’s—he looked up the name in his bat- 
tered college Lempriére. 

He had the grace, nevertheless, to read law until 
midday at home, with the double purpose of not in- 
truding on Mrs. Dodge’s household arrangements, 
and affording time for Miss Ellen’s anticipated note 
of conciliation to arrive. 

None came, and our hero betook himself to his 
appointment, with his verses in his vest-pocket, 
having worked himself up to a pitch of tender regard 
for Miss Lizzie, quite honorable to his capacity to 
enact the part of a brother and bosom friend, on the 
shortest possible acquaintance. 

Miss Dodge was at home—would he step into 
the parlor? was the reply to his rather nervous 
ring. 

Enter Mr. Myddleton ; the syren appears in act of 
rising from behind a frame containing a great Scrip- 
ture picture in worsted-work, upon which she has 
been employed time out of mind; a volume of 
poems turned down on the arm of the sofa. From 
all which it is to be inferred, Miss Dodge is of in- 
dustrious habits, (rather religiously disposed,) but in 
her thirst for knowledge, steals every available op- 
portunity for the cultivation of her mind, from more 
mechanical employments. 

The syren reseats herself to her work, having 
given Mr. Myddleton quite a warm reception with 
both little hands—just like a sister. 

Myddleton, sitting at ease on the sofa next her, 
picks up the book to learn its title, pursuant to his 
laudable purpose of dictating a course of reading 
(perhaps) for his fair friend. 

‘Miss Landon’s poems—hem ! 
my dear Miss Lizzie, I—”’ 

Something rushes from beneath the couch and 
snaps at his ankles; our critic rapidly uncrosses his 
legs and finds himself in the middle of the room. 

Laughs rather awkwardly, and peers about to dis- 
cover the cause of his panic; the syren has also 
abandoned her worsteds, and clasps her slender fin- 
gers anxiously, 

“Oh, I hope—I hope you are not hurt!” 

‘* My dear Miss Lizzie!’ with grateful tenderness 
and a negative motion of the head. ‘* But what the 
mischief is it—not a dog, eh?”’ still spying under the 
sofa from a safe distance. 

A growl and bark like a toy-dog’s from the ene- 
my’s position. 

Miss Lizzie explains: It is only the King Charles’ 
spaniel promised her the evening before by Mr. 
Slegs, and which that young gentleman had brought 


Do you know, 





round in person, having risen two hours before his 
wont to purclfase and present the same, before leay- 
ing town for his “‘ estate,” there to spend a week or 
so in hunting and pony-racing. 

**T didn’t like to hurt his feelings, poor foolish fel- 
low, by a refusal,” the lady concludes with saying 
good-naturedly ; and Myd believes every word and 
secretly admires her amiability. ‘‘For you know, 
his whole delight is in dogs and, really now, I can’t 
abide them. But I would have sacrificed the good 
opinion of Mr. Slegs over and over again, if I had 
thought his dog would have attacked you. The lit- 
tle wretch ran there the moment Mr. Slegs released 
him, and I could n’t get him out until our footman 
came home from an errand. I suppose he went to 
sleep until just now—oh, pray, do n’t try to!” 

But Myddleton, hearing his friend through, says 
“Pooh!” and thrusts his arm valiantly under the 
couch to capture “the Lilliputian brute.’ 

The Lilliputian snaps—Mr. Myd ejaculates, ‘‘ Con- 
found it!’’ and shakes his fingers after jerking them 
back with great precipitation. 

Miss Lizzie gives a little start and scream ; wraps 
a corner of her handkerchief around Myddleton’s 
second finger—upon which there is a trifling indenta- 
tion—and nurses the hand against her heart, almost 
with tears in her eyes; as if she said, ‘‘ Such suffer- 
ing for me!” 

Mr. Myd feels that he is unwittingly cajoling his 
tender-hearted friend, or she is him ; but feels vastly 
pleased nevertheless, and does not offer to release his 
wounded member, although he laughs agreeably and 
says, ‘It’s nothing.” 

He even makes a show of another attempt at dis- 
lodging the enemy—who is by no means quiet 
meanwhile, yelping and scurrying half-way out and 
back every half-minute—but the syren’s entreaties 
prevail, and the ejectment is finally accomplished 
with the help of the hearth-broom and the door left 
open. Miss Lizzie is something flushed by the ex- 
citement, and her curls are a little disarranged, but 
she is the prettier for that much abandon, and quite 
conscious of the fact. 

‘‘[’m sure I wish Mr. Slegs would n’t come to 
see us’’—she cries facetiously. ‘‘He insists on 
giving such queer presents, it’s quite an imposition 
on poor me, who can’t find it in my heart to say no. 
Do n’t you think he must have been a little dog him- 
self, Mr. Myddleton, in a former state of existence— 
he ’s so fond of his canine friends, fonder than he is 
of the ladies even.’’ 

And here they made merry for a brief space over 
poor Simple’s short-comings; who about the same 
time was enlivening the solitary journey in his 
sulky, by recalling the charming manner in which 
‘‘ Liz” had received the King Charles’ : 

“« By jingo !”? the landed-proprietor cried aloud in 
the absence of auditors in the pine-woods, ‘the fel- 
lows at college used to laugh at my legs and swear 
no girl would have me till I’d shortened them by a 
yard. But if the prettiest one in town aint over 
head and ears in love with me now, I don’t know! 
And Ill buy another King Charles’, by gracious! 
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what ’s money where a girl loves you and wants to 
acquire your tastes.” 

The siren at home resumes her worsteds, and 
Myddleton the broken thread of his discourse, with 
the purpose of making up for lost time. 

‘Do you know, my dear Miss Lizzie, you made 
me feel myself quite another man last evening: for 
the first time—let me speak of myself without the 
imputation of vanity—I felt the delight of entire ap- 
preciation.”’ 

The syren bestows a grateful glance, and refers to 
her worsted basket for a color. 

Myddleton, firing up and speaking with some ora- 
torical effect : 

‘‘Yes, it is not often one encounters a kindred 
soul—one like yours, my sweet friend, that judges a 
young author even better than he deserves.” 

Shakes her head without looking up; the orator 
continues smilingly : 

‘Oh, well, I wont dispute the point with you—I 
am much too happy in being the recipient of any 
praise at all.” 

Syren, taking a stitch or two slowly, and counting 
between the eyes of Boaz; ‘“‘ Well, but I thought 
you found enough sympathy from a—three, four, 
black; wonder if I have any left ?’’ searches her 
basket. 

“From a—’’ Mr. Myd suggests, conscience mak- 
ing a tolerably fair guess at the party intended. 

Absently, and still in the basket. ‘ From a—ah, 
here itis. Yes, from Ellen, you know :” witha fas- 
cinating look of mischief. 

Myddleton blushes and stammers, feeling painfully 
his lady love’s deficiencies. 

‘“‘My dear friend, you mus n’t give Ellen a charac- 
ter she does not earn; she seems to think she had 
enough of books at school for the first half of her 
life. I wish with all my heart she would be with 
you more. for with such an example,’’—looking to- 
ward the volume of Miss Landon—*“ she could not 
fail to improve wonderfully.” 

‘Oh, you dear, wicked man! to compare your 
belle femme to stupid little me!” 

Mr. Myd having risen to possess himself of Miss 
Landon, lying where it fell during the King Charles’ 
affair, changes his mind and destination, and sits 
down closer to Miss Liz. 

‘‘ T don’t compare nor compliment either—I mere- 
ly speak the truth,’ our hero answers, taking the 
hand with the needle, into custody. 

‘‘As you are only to be my brother, though’”— 
Miss Lizzie murmurs, after a feint at extrication. 

‘Think of me always as a brother, and no words 
will express my pride in the relation.” 

Miss Lizzie releases her hand and bends over the 
frame to see where to put the needle through; tries 
various places at the back of the canvas, and at last 
hits the right one. Myddleton looks on with in- 
terest 

‘But how do I know we wont make poor Ellen 
jealous; you know girls are so foolish sometimes.”’ 

‘ Jealous indeed !”’ with indignation at the idea of 
his living in awe of Ellen’s displeasure. 





‘Oh dear! don’t eat me up—I thought she might 
be, a little,’ the syren cries, laughing gayly. “ But 
you men tell so many fibs to us credulous woman- 
kind, I must make trial of your trustworthiness at 
the very start. Now I am quite certain you never 
once thought of your promise of writing me some 
verses, after leaving me last night. You remember 
you walked home with Miss Ellen!” (Archly.) 
‘‘Ah me!” 

In a triumphant tone, and producing the fair copy 
of last night’s work—“‘ No!” 

‘* Oh, you charming fellow ! read them to me.” 

The street bell rings. 

** Oh never mind—it ’s nobody.” 

Myd unfolds the paper blushingly ; the syren put- 
ting aside the everlasting Scripture-piece, fixes her 
eyes on his face. He opens his mouth simultane- 
ously with the parlor-door. 

‘*Mrs. Muckle and Miss Muckle, ma’am,’’ the 
servant says, and ushers in the ladies. 

Mrs. Muckle is a Scotch lady, vinegarish, and an 
uncompromising Covenanter. She comes to inform 
Mrs. Dodge of an awakening preacher just arrived 
in town from the Land of Cakes, who will hold a 
meeting that night in the lecture-room of their church. 
When ladies give over profane amusements merely 
by reason of their fancifully pertaining to the Evil 
One, not from losing any relish for excitement, night 
lectures are invaluable as sources of sanctified dissi- 
pation—opium after spirits! 

Miss Muckle, on the contrary, is over-given to 
worldliness and carries the reputation of a very 
scandalous tongue, and our hero is not made com- 
fortable, under the circumstances, by his knowledge 
of this fact. 

He avails himself of the mutual exchange of com- 
pliments—Miss Lizzie’s warmth is only equaled 
by her friends’—to pocket his MS. and regain his 
equanimity. 

The guests being seated, Miss Dodge addresses 
herself again to Miss Muckle, impressively : 

** How do you do, love?” 

‘‘Oh, quite well—I need n’t ask after you, dear, for 
I never saw you look more rosy,”’ slyly and point- 
edly. 

The syren perceives the inuendo, but laughs quite 
naturally and pleasantly. Mr. Myd, toying abstract- 
edly with a stray glove of the syren’s catches her 
meaning too. 

‘‘Confound her impudent tongue!’’ he says to 
himself; and looking up, finds the Covenanter’s eyes 
grimly observing his occupation : drops the glove as 
if it burnt his fingers. 

“By Jove!—I can’t stand these people,” he 
thinks, and rises to get his hat. 

The syren darts a deprecating glance toward him, 
which says as plainly as words can—‘‘ W hat, leave 
without reciting those beautiful verses to me, for 
shame !” 

Myddleton wavers from his purpose. “17d go if 
I could only catch her eye to signal a promise of re- 
turning to-night.” 

But Miss Dodge is now engaged in animated con- 
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verse with her elder visiter, and will not be per- 
suaded by any amount of hemming to look that way. 
So Mr. Myd, in weakness of resolve, gives up and 
pretends he went in search of an annual which he 
opens and discourses about before Miss Muckle. 
The ladies are in no hurry whatever to go, notwith- 
standing Miss Lizzie’s ingenuous disavowal of any 
idea where her mamma and aunt have gone and when 
they will come home ; the old Covenanter evidently 
considers it her duty, in the absence of Mrs. Dodge, 
to stay out Mr. Myd, whom she looks upon as a tri- 
fling, dangerous young man, and Miss Muckle is 
well enough pleased with the task of thwarting her 
dear friend, to whom she owes a spite, and drawing 
the two facile Mr. Harry into a flirtation with her pi- 
quant self, 

At last Mrs. Muckle—who dines early—acknow- 
ledges the need of going, and rises accordingly. 
Myddleton laughs in his sleeve: but let him laugh 
that wins! 

“ Dear Mr. Myddleton—now read me those charm- 
ing verses,’’ Miss Liz cries, running back from see- 
ing her guests safely out of doors. 

‘“ What a sweet little artless thing she is, and what 
a Way she has.” 

Harry unfolds his MS. for the second time, and 
recites in a slightly tremulous voice : 

‘Tomy fair friend, Miss E. D. of Charleston—hem!”’ 

Reads : 
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Here the author stops to remark apologetically, 
they are rather gloomier at the start than he would 
wish, but brighten with the subject. The fact was, 
his spirits were very low at the time! 

‘¢ But so melodious and energetic !’’ Miss Liz adds 
rapturously. 

**Do you really think so?’’ Myd cries, much flat- 
tered. 

The syren nodded her head affirmatively : 

** Go on reading, you vain poet!” she said laugh- 
ing. 

But the Fates—being probably ladies of some taste 
in composition—were averse to listening to more of 
Myd’s poem that day ; for Miss Jane Dodge coming 
home and hearing voices and laughter in the parlor, 
and being a thorough old gossip, suffered her sister- 
in-law to glide upstairs while she stepped in to see 
who it was, and all about it. She had doffed the 
turban of the night previous, but sported an equally 
tly-away bonnet, and a variety of colors about her 
person that scandalized the ascetic Mrs. Muckle 
whenever they met. 

“Why, gracious goodness! who would have 
thought to find you here, Mr. Myddleton! If you’d 
been wanted in haste for any law-business, I would 
have said straight off, go to his law-office. By the 


bye, you’re going to set np one for yourself soon, 
aint you?” the gossip said, all in a breath. 

“Yes, ma‘am,”? Myddleton responded, having 
again pocketed his poem. 
hope ”? 


“In a week or so, I 





‘Dear me! how time flies,’? Miss Dodge senior 
ejaculated ; for she made no pretence of being really 
young, only that she “bore her years remarkably 
well, was quite juvenile indeed,’’ and sentimentally 
fresh in soul. ‘*Here you are about to become an 
ornament to your profession, and I remember meet- 
ing you walking out with your mamma, in short- 
frocks for the first time. You were a wonderfully 
bow-legged little chap !’’ 

“Was I?”’—Harry said, surprised into laughing. 

“The idea of Mr. Myddleton in short-frocks, | 
declare, aunt, you must mean somebody else; I 
could never fancy him in such costume. If I were 
to draw an imaginary picture for example, it would 
be Mr. Myddleton just as he is now, only much 
shorter, and repeating nursery verses,”’ Miss Liz re- 
marked from behind her frame. 

‘* W hat a sly-boots—she ’s laughing at me again!” 
Myd thought, and probably thought correctly in the 
premises, for a wonder. 

‘Lor! yes,” Miss Jane resumed—‘ and that ’s the 
least. But, merey forsake me! if I haven’t dropt— 
my new bead-bag. Liz, child, have you seen it 
any where? I really thought I’d brought it with 
me.” 

‘You remember, aunt, you dropped one in the 
street before this, and reached the spot just in time 
to rescue it from a chimney-sweep,”’ the syren an- 
swered quietly, between stiches on her great work, 
from the sofa. 

She was, on the whole, best qualified to give an 
opinion about the reticule, as she was at the moment 
concealing it with her dress, and knew it. She drew 
it out and showed it to Myd, with a little laugh, 
when the old lady had exclaimed—‘So I did. I 
must run down the street and see,’”’ and bustled into 
the passage on her way to reclaim the missing pro- 
perty. 

But the syren’s triumph was of short duration, for 
on the front steps Miss Jane encountered her dreaded 
brother coming home to dine. She returned with 
him, possibly to remonstrate, for the drawing-room 
door being open, they heard the merchant respond to 
something she said : 

‘IT don’t care who is. I say, people ought to 
know better than to intrude on meal-hours. Tell 
them to bring up dinner this minute ;’ and after 
hanging up his great-coat, walk into the back- 
parlor. 

‘¢ What a confounded old bear!’? Myddleton com- 
mented to himself, and took his hat. 

“Stay to dinner—do?’’ the syren said; .who 
would have wished him in Jericho if he had ac- 
cepted. 

“Tl call to-night er to-morrow morning,’’ our 
hero replied, ‘‘just for one quarter of an hour, no 
more, to read the rest of the lines—if you really 
like them, that is.” 

‘‘Like them!—oh how could you doubt me?” 
Miss Liz made answer, the eyes looking reproach. 
*‘ But only come to-morrow and see. Oh, you good, 
patient man—I’m so sorry I have n’t been able to 
hear the whole of that sweet poem—I will dream of 
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what you did recite, I am sure. I may stay home 
for you then, may n’t I?” 

‘‘T never knew before the blessing of disinter- 
ested friendship,’? Myd cried with both white hands 
in his, and his head and heart, for the time being, of 
one degree of softness, 

‘Assure as the sun!” he added in answer to the 
question, and went away feeling more satisfaction in 
his long visit than perhaps he had anticipated a little 
before this parting scene. 

Now whatever may be surmised of Miss Ellen 
Moore’s qualities and attainments from what has 
been said, no one will venture to regard those traits 
in the light of a proper and sufficient excuse for Mr. 
Harry Myddleton’s levity. 

In the first place, it was a great piece of vanity 
and braggadocio inter se, to await a summons from 
the quarter he did; and in the second, no amount of 
what he chose to call sympathy, or of as question- 
able friendship, should have availed to set him down 
writing verses for any other Daphne than his own 
accredited nymph. And moreover, what business 
he had spending the entire morning at the feet of a 
young lady he had not cared three straws for the 
day previous; and why he volunteered returning at 
the earliest opportunity—are questions which can 
only be accounted for by the Spirit of Mischief, or 
that extraordinary love of laudation pertaining from 
lime immemorial to authors during the period of 
transition and before reaching the state of chrysalis. 
For in that happy condition of ease, if the wings of 
Psyche’s butterfly have not yet been given, one has 
the grace at least to remain more quiet, and not 
wriggle about on the gravel merely to show the 
world we are thoroughly alive. And much cares 
the world for this approved vitality! As sure as 
fate, the halt, the retrospect—more or less humbling, 
as the past has been more or less ill used—must pre- 
cede the acquisition of the coveted wings, and no one 
truthfully solicitous of a sustained flight, will grudge 
the time consumed in the slow elaboration of one’s 
better self. Why, if it all comes to this only—that 
you are swept away by some ill-chance while still 
an ugly unpromising shell, isn’t 1t something that 
the children may under rate you, but the wise-heads 
will understand what you might have been this next 
summer if you had remained. And who is it sends 
the wind that puts an end to that progression? has 
any one the least business prying into the future to 
discern whether it be worth his while to advance a 
step when the advancement may lead to next to no- 
thing? Let us all with one heart say, God forbid! 

Some of these things Myddleton thought (and 
some he came afterward to consider) while eating 
his solitary dinner; for his landlady kept as early 
hours as Mrs. Muckle, and Mr. Myd had sacrificed 
his ease on the altar of Friendship in Miss Dodge’s 
parlor. His heart also being of the softer kind, as 
has been shown, he felt due penitence for his neglect 
on reading a little note found upon his table. 

‘“* Aint you ashamed !” it said, precisely as if the 
writer was present, speaking with her pretty rosy- 
mouth; and without a scrip of address at the top— 








‘not to come to see me a whole day nearly, espe- 
cially after making me ery so. Sister Cristina, in 
our room last night, told me to guard myself from 
loving you too much (as if I could !) for that she saw 
your errors (as if you had any, you know!), and you 
would be like all other men who, she says, are 
triflers and deceivers. I made believe I thought 
you quite good—but I don’t; what did you flirt so with 
that bad, story-telling girl for, and say scarce a dozen 
words to me?—but when the light was out, I 
could n’t help crying softly, so that she should n’t 
hear and say she was glad her advice was taking ef- 
fect, or some such thing. I wish Mr. Johnson had 
not married somebody else in New Orleans—and ] 
wish you would n’t open another bad law-book this 
morning, but just come and tell me how you like 
my hair put up in this way; I know the minute you 
see it, you will fall in love with me all over again! 
‘** Mouse.”’ 

‘¢ What a dear little Mouse it is, to be sure !”’ Mr. 
Myd cried at the end, and—‘‘ The moment I have 
dined, I will hurry off to tell her why I failed to get 
her note sooner, and make peace. But who could 
have made her believe Miss Dodge—the most honest 
girl I ever met—what she calls her. I'll tell her 
what Miss Lizzie said to me, which ought to con- 
vince any body of her truthfulness,’’ our ingenuous 
friend added, with something akin to a blush at the 
after-thought of his own praises having served to 
base his judgment 

But the best resolutions are “faith without 
works” if thwarted; and Mr. Harry’s were crossed 
by the abrupt entrance of a fellow student, while he 
was still idling at table. 

“I’m deuced glad (he said something stronger 
than ‘deuced,’ the fact is) to find you up, my boy. 
You wer n’t at the office, and I thought you might be 
sick, and dropped in to see,’”? was the young gentle- 
man’s salutation, pounding down a heavy volume he 
had been “ toteing,’’ as he called it, under his arm, 
upon one chair and taking another. 

“ No, thank you, I ’ve dined already ; but I'll have 
a cigar—got one ?”’ 

“There ’s the case on the mantel-piece,’”?’ Myd 
said, amused at his up-country acquaintance’s socia- 
bility. 

“Tt isn’t the right time for a fellow in the fix we 
are, to be ill, you know,” the other continued, pick- 
ing up a coal with the tongs. 

“Why not?” 

“Why not! Why for the same reason I ‘ve been 
stuffing my head all day long with the marginal notes 
I made in this Blackstone, and why I must be off 
again.”? Ascertains that his E. D. is well alight, 
straightens himself up and tucks the big volume 
under his arm as before; looks at Mr. Harry Myd- 
dleton, who says: 

“Don’t go—there is no hurry in the world. It 
strikes me, Ploughshare, you’re studying rather 
harder than your wont.”’ 

“Rather so. You see, I’m tolerably well read 
but my brain aint to be trusted too far; so I’m refresh- 
ing myself for the trial to-morrow ” 
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“You don’t mean to say the Examination ’s to- 
morrow !”? Myd exclaimed, jumping up and running 
his eye over an almanac-card stuck against his chim- 


ney-piece. “By Jove!—to-morrow is the tenth, 
sure enough.” 

‘‘What’s the bother?’ Ploughshare demands, 
hugging his Blackstone and talking with the cigar 
filling his mouth. 

** Oh, nothing but I have come within an ace of 
making a fool of myself. I don’t believe really, I 
have read six lines I remember, the past fortnight. 
W hat time are we to present ourselves ?”’ 

* About twelve. Why 1 thought you studious as 
the mischief.” 

**Humph !” (dolefully). 
menting : 
do.”? 

“That ’s right” (encouragingly). ‘I ’ll leave you 
my commentary here, if you say as much.” 

‘Thank you, I have one,’? Myd said, throwing 
several French novels into a corner, and bringing 
into view a portion of his legal battery. 

‘‘ Well, don’t be discouraged, is what I say, old 
boy. You know they never reject any one, although 
my slim friend Counselor Crane, as we call him, 
pretends he ’s afraid they will him ; he likes to make 
the most of what he does.”’ 

“Oh, there’s no risk—but” (looking up) “I’d 
rather wait another year, than be admitted through 
good-nature in the judges, eh?” 

** You ll do,” Ploughshare uttered sententiously 
with an approving nod, and disappeared with his 
book. 

Many distracting thoughts essayed to draw off 
Myddleton’s attention from his writs in trover and 
trespass, bail-bonds and the like, that evening and 
night, but he sturdily persisted in his purpose. 

‘¢ Poor Mouse,” he said to himself, ‘‘ will have to 
wait until to-morrow. Ill stop and coax her into 
forgiveness, just one minute, on my way from office 
to court.”? And to his credit be it recorded, what 
thoughts of a fugitive kind intruded, were more fre- 
quently of Miss Ellen than Miss Lizzie, despite the 
latter young lady’s partiality for his verses and 
the promise to see her in the morning. 

It was also much to his praise that his head was 
occupied to the absolute exclusion of the syren’s ca- 
joleries until late in the ensuing day, and he actually 
quitted the office a half-hour or so earlier than was 
called for, with the very proper purpose of quieting 
the jealous fears of his Mouse, supposing she enter- 
tained any. 

But what followed was something less praise- 
worthy. For the syren’s house—which occupied a 
corner to be turned to reach the Moores, and a sort 
of Cape Pelorus in his path—put him in mind of the 
engagement made touching the reading of his lines, 
and of the patient expectation of Miss Dodge, pro- 
bably at that moment stitching in the beard of Boaz 
and hearkening for his ring. 

“By Jove!” our hero cried, remembering and 
stopping short, and moreover pretending to persuade 
himself “ it was a great bore, and nothing but what 


“Well, it’s no use la- 
I must try what a little hard work will 





was due to a lady under the circumstances could 
have induced him to enter:’ all which was sheer 
fudge. 

“But I'll just step in, gallop through my verses, 
and be off,’”? and with that prudent resolution turned 
back and made his arrival known. 

The bewitching inmate of Cape Pelorus, was not 
up to her eyes in worsteds this time, but in books, 
printed and MS. ‘The truth was, she had found a 
difficulty in a selection from Racine she was copy- 
ing, and had gone back to her rudiments. She was 
such a little dunce, really. Couldn’t Mr. Myddle- 
ton help her a little?—she had heard he was an ex- 
cellent French scholar and spoke the language 
fluently.” 

‘“Who told you I was a good French scholar, 
Mademoiselle charmante ?”’ Myd asked, sitting to his 
task next Miss Lizzie. 

**Who do you think? Somebody that I’m sure 
must be dreadfully jealous of poor little me.” 

“Oh!” Myd returned with a laugh, turning the 
leaves. 

“She gave you a dreadful scolding, I dare say— 
poor fellow !” 

Myddleton laughed again ; but it was not an honest 
laugh, nor even an easy one. 

‘‘T have not seen her since I was here yesterday” 
—he said presently however, facing the syren; who 
thereupon shook those curls of hers and exclaimed : 

‘‘Oh, you dangerous runaway! You should be 
more constant to—' Mouse ;’ that is the pet name 
you ’ve given her, isn’t it?”’ 

“ Yes—You are learned in all the ways of the 
Egyptians.” 

‘*T saw the word after her name in an annual you 
gave her, [ suppose. What a funny name for one’s 
lady love, to be sure; but it’s because she does n’t 
care about your books any more than a mouse would 
that nibbles them, is n’t it ?”’ 

““No’”’—Myddleton returned, inclining to secret 
anger, but immediately self-convicted of injustice 
against such innocence—why her very eyes were 
beaming with it! 

“Tl was half-tempted to think you were trying to 
tease me”’—our hero added good-humoredly and 
frankly, a moment after. 

“ Were you !—you ought to be ashamed to confess 
it, sir. There!” (pats his hand lying on the book, 
by way of punishment.) ‘As if I could venture 
such a thing to a great poet !”’ 

“What supreme flattery :” laughs, and writes with 
his face addressed to the paper. 

“Oh, you know what I mean—you will be one 
before long.” 

In high good-humor, but affecting to overlook the 
last speech: 

“There ’s your paraphrase of Racine; you can 
read it at your leisure.” 

‘Why, I declare, you have done it into verse for 
me—what a dear clever fellow!” Miss Liz ex- 
claimed. ‘And have added a couplet of your own 
in French—‘ A ma belle amie’—which she is very 
grateful for.”’ 
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“Don’t turn my head,’”? Mr. Myd said—rather 
superfluously in either context perhaps—and inter- 
posed his hand to stay the lifting of the page to the 
syren’s face. But the face came down instead and 
a very rosy and warm mouth just touched the back 
of his fingers; the lightest contact in the world, but 
enough to send the blood tingling through Mr. Sus- 
ceptible’s veins and to make him blush redder than 
ever. 

‘‘ But they are not mine,’’ our poet said honestly ; 
‘“‘they are Malherbe’s, with the change of three or 
tour words only.”’ 

‘* Which makes them quite another thing, you sly 
fellow!’ (Miss Lizzie had never read a syllable of 
Malherbe.) ‘“‘ But now I know you can write French 
stanzas, I’m determined to have some for my al- 
bum; and what’s more, it must be a ballad—a 
French ballad. Now wont you—pour votre belle 
amie Taiz?”’ 

And alas! poor little Ellen, poor Mouse, was quite 
out of mind, pining at home, and the syren voice of 
Cape Pelorus held the day. It was all in the way 
of friendship—pure platonics, to be sure, that he sat 
and talked and read his verses, and accepted their 
meed of praise, and was cajoled and befooled, and so 
sped the time until the chimes of St. Philip’s had 
rung a clear, homely tune over the dusty roofs and 
busy streets, and'‘St. Michael took up the measure 
at the end, and answered back with his agcient 
hammer, twelve strong strokes. 

And which of us not past the prime of life, judging 
not that we be not judged, can vouch for it we would 
have acted otherwise? We are not immaculate any 
of us, even if we pray through our noses sanctimo- 
niously. The story of Rabbi Ben Isreal, who at 
the conclusion of a wonderfully real dream, fell on 
his knees and confessed his weakness, and prayed 
for strength under temptation, which in the con- 
sciousness of his sanctity he had never done before, 
comes home to nine-tenths of men. 

But Myddleton had not fallen, he had only trifled 
with his duty; and Miss Dodge was not a bad wo- 
man, but merely a scheming, unscrupulous, heartless 
girl, delighting in nothing so much as dragging a 
victim through mire and bush at her chariot-tail, 
pretty much as the artist is served by Reynard in the 
frontispiece of Reinike der Fuchs. But oh, shame 
and sorrow, daughters of Eve, that there should be 
such among you, and this picture not a fancy outline 
of unsubstantial life. What circle of any width is 
without its syren, more or less audacious as her op- 
portunities are greater, her address more ready, or 
home education defective; and who can reckon up 
the amount of vanity and falsehood resulting from 
injudicious flattery in childhood, beginning with the 
first pair of morocco-shoes, or the sweet blue-satin 
pelisse, Miss Angelina, eighteen inches in stature, 
is sent out visiting to exhibit. 

Mr. Harry Myddleton therefore took his way to 
court as the clocks were marking the quarter-past, 
without much concern for the time being; if his 
conscience suggested somebody’s eyes filled with 
tears of reproach, it only made him impatient at the 





thought of his aay being liable to be called 
in question. 

*Confound it all! he didn’t mean to stay in the 
house so long—that ought to be enough to satisfy any 
reasonable woman ; and if Ellen chose to be unhappy 
and all that, how the deuce could he have acted dilf- 
ferently under the circumstances, without showing 
himself no better than a bear. And, by gracious! if 
a check was to be laid on his free-will now, what 
sort of life would he lead after marriage. But after 
all, perhaps he was doing Ellen an injustice; she 
might think nothing of his remaining away a little 
longer than his custom was, and not even know of 
his—well, yes, rather frequent visits to Miss Dodge. 
So he would run around there the moment his ex- 
amination was over, and tell her every thing.’’ (It 
was the third time he had made a like resolve.) 
* But no, deuce take it! he had to be present at the 
dinner they were to have at Jones’s; he could n’t 
possibly, on the whole, console the little thing for 
his protracted absence until the morning after; for it 
was us likely as not most of the party would be 
a little flushed, and in vino veritas, and he might 
express his sense of Miss Dodge’s appreciation 
somewhat too strongly. One thing he would do, 
though, as soon as he escaped from the judges—write 
to announce his admission, to say how fond he was 
of her, and when to look for him.” 

But Mr. Myd’s characteristics have been badly 
traced, if any one supposes him stable enough in 
purpose to perform a proper action any where in the 
neighborhood of the appointed time—or in other 
words, that the epistle was ever written at all. Our 
hero fell into discussion touching the merits and per- 
fections of Miss Dodge, with one of his new legal 
brethren, who seemed to know more than he chose 
to speak openly, and had seen him entering the house 
on his way from office. The championship was no 
more than incumbent on him, he thought, and as it 
grew rather warm toward the close—in fact, very 
nearly ended in a quarrel—he felt ruffled for the rest 
of the evening by the innuendoes aimed at such in- 
nocence, and proportionally drawn toward the dear 
little admirer of his genius. Which was the true 
sentiment in his breast, although perhaps: he would 
have denied the charge with a blush. 

Mem: Miss Dodge was at that identical hour, 
mocking the style in which Myd had spouted his 
verses, to put Mr. Lecturer Kraft in a good-humor ; 
and the professor showing his teeth through the 
jetty mustache over those and the French im- 
promptu. 

Other eyes than those of acquaintance at table, 
had noticed Myddleton’s departure from Cape Pelo- 
rus. The sharp Scotchwoman lived a few doors 
farther down the same street, on the opposite side, 
and Miss Muckle was settling her bonnet before the 
glass—to say nothing of admiring her complexion, 
which, if marred by a few very decided freckles in 
the full glare of day, was passable enough in a well- 
shaded room, not to interfere with her agreeable 
self-deception—when a side glance revealed our ami- 
able friend descending the syren’s steps, and that 
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young lady herself at the top, — quite a tri- 
umphant face at the half-open do 

Miss Muckle ran to the head of the stair to com- 
municate the news to the Covenanter, waiting in the 
hall below, and having done so, returned for her 
shawl and descended as she said, smartly, ‘‘in a 
jiffy’’—she was so solicitous to perform her duty. 

‘‘He’s a ne’er-do-weel,’’ the old lady said, ‘I 
maun write a bit to his mother aboot him.” 

‘“T think, in the meantime, though, mother,”’ 
Miss M. suggested, ‘‘ we ’d best step round and put 
poor, dear, unsuspecting Ellen Moore on her guard 
about his misdeeds ; you know she has no mother.”’ 

Which was literally true; Miss Moore, who was 
a half-sister, and double the age of Ellen, officiating 
in that capacity, for which reason Mouse, in the 
ingenuousness of her heart, had wished her a more 
faithful lover. Whatever the charms that had touched 
the fickle Johnson in former days, none remained 
worth the mention; she was dreadfully prim and 
prudish, and occupied herself chiefly in looking after 
the housekeeping, and knitting comfortables and 
socks for Society baskets, with occasional purses 
tor female friends. Knitting was to her what read- 
ing is to book-worms; she was hard at it, without 
much intermission, from breakfast to bed-time, a 
ball of blue flecked cotton on the floor, and her red 
finger-ends, in cold weather, emerging from the 
short mittens—without which no mortal ever saw 
her at home—plying the needles. 

She was so employed, of course, when Mrs. and 
Miss Muckle were shown into the breakfast-room, 
in which Miss Moore preferred passing her morn- 
ings, ** because, making fire in the drawing-room on 
the mere chance of company,’’ she said, ‘‘ was quite 
too expensive ; if any called, there was time enough 
then. And shivery visits they were, when people, 
through ignorance or forgetfulness of the house- 
customs, happened to pay them.”’ 

‘*] make no stranger of you, ma’am,”’ she re- 
marked to the Scot ; who answered in grim acknow- 
ledgment of the exception, from the easy-chair 
opposite. 

“ And how is dear Ellen ?”? Miss Muckle asks. 

‘“Ellen’s health has been more delicate than 
usual, within a day or two—’’ Givesa little cough, 
as she frequently does at the end of a speech, to dis- 
guise any intention of saying more; for Miss Cris- 
tina’s policy in her intercourse with the world, is 
to be reserved, and act on second thought, as she 
termed it. 

‘‘Dear me ! you quite surprise me. Why, I dare 
say’’ (to the Covenanter) Mr. Myddleton might have 
told us yesterday, if he had chosen.” 

Miss Cristina Moore, bridling a little ; 

‘“* Mr. Myddleton is not so very familiar here.”’ 

‘*Hum!" the Covenauter puts in bluntly, “but 
the ne’er-do-weel ts at Dodge’s.”’ 

Miss Moore coughs behind one of her mitts, and 
moves uncomfortably on the edge of her chair, as 
purposing to waive the subject ; but for Ellen’s sake 
refrains. 

“I declare,” Miss Muckle cries volubly, ‘I am 





so glad to hear he is not intimate here. For only to 
think, (to the Covenanter again,) we should have 
found him alone with Lizzie Dodge, and /eft him 
with her, reading aloud, I suppose, while she stitched 
at Ruth and Boaz; and then again, discovered he 
had been spending most of this very morning with 
her. It looks quite suspicious, don’t it~quite like 
une affaire de coeur !”’ 

Here Miss Moore being looked at, bows her head 
slightly, in token of comprehending the French; a 
little fib she always enacts when a foreign word is 
introduced, for she happens not to be gifted in lan- 
guages, and don’t like the deficiency to be known. 

Miss Muckle proceeds. 

‘¢ But I am so glad (as well as surprised) to learn 
he is not on familiar terms here. We all thought, 
now, he and Ellen were about to make a match. 
You really deny it, then?” 

‘‘T am not at liberty to speak of Ellen’s views,” 
Miss Moore murmurs, reservedly. But her secret 
interest deepens; she doesn’t exactly wish the 
affair broken off ; but if Myddleton proves inconstant. 
what a triumph for her! It will then be clear to 
the meanest intellect, it was no want of personal 
charms which induced Mr. Johnson to prove re- 
creant, but rather the pervading flippancy and selfish- 
ness of his sex. 

‘Hoot, girl! ye ken it’s ower true,” the truth- 
telling Scot ejaculates, peering through her spec- 
tacles, which she always puts on when about to make 
aspeech. ‘ Martha, bairn, hold your tongue ; we ’ve 
come to talk a wee matter ower, an’ it maun all be 
true an’ straight. Ye ken whom we call ne’er-do- 
weel?” pauses to take snuff, and receive an an- 
swer, with her inflexible eye on Miss Moore’s 
sallow visage. 

‘‘ Really!” that young lady murmurs, between 
curiosity to hear and offense at her visiter’s con- 
tempt of tact and delieacy. 

‘* Weel, ye needn’t say it,” the Scotechwoman 
rejoined, restoring the box to its pocket, with a 
shrewd smile ; and straightway detailed her obser- 
vations of the day before concerning the glove, and 
other suspicious circumstances. She had even seen 
him ‘ putting a bit o’ paper like intil his waistcoat, 
the sly laddie, which might be verses he had written 
her; she had heard tell he wasted many a precious 
hour in such occupations.” 

And Miss Muckle confirmed every thing in her 
own spiteful little way, and hinted as much more 
in reference to our hero’s daily habits, including a 
highly effective narrative of poor Myd’s first and 
only indiscretion in wine, which she had picked up, 
only herself could tell where. Or, if the reader 
must know, through a key-hole, on the occasion of 
her brother’s entertaining a guest at tea; for Miss 
Martha Muckle’s love of scandal was insatiable, and 
she had Spartan notions in the matter of discovery. 

If Mr. Myd’s character was pretty thoroughly 
shredded, there is consolation for his friends in the 
knowledge, that any one’s else would have suffered 
as much, or more, in the company of the three ladies 
assembled in Miss Moore’s back parlor; for the 
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spinster was capital at listening, if habitual caution 
kept her mouth closed on such occasions, and she 
quite enjoyed the piquant innuendoes scattered 
through the narrative of the daughter, although she 
put a demure face on it, and “‘ surmised it was merely 
a tissue of misconstructions—it was so hard to be- 
lieve human nature in the best society so depraved.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, but then you know, my dear Cristina,” 
Miss Muckle responded sweetly, ‘‘ you have always 
in mind such an instance of dreadful falsehood that 
almost any viciousness must appear white by con- 
trast. I’m sure we all sympathize with you, and 
always will; but you shouldn’t suffer private emo- 
tion to cloud your judgment, dear.’’ 

A caustic address, which so unhinged Miss Moore’s 
nerves—the slightest allusion to that arch deceiver, 
Johnson, always did—that she felt compelled to re- 
gain calmness, by a half hour’s knitting after the de- 
parture of her visiters, before venturing speech with 
Miss Ellen; who had meanwhile returned home 
from a drive, and was unbonneting her pretty head, 
and otherwise busying herself up stairs. 

If Miss Cristina had been taciturn in the parlor, 
she was unreserved enough in their chamber. She 
took her knitting up, of course, and seated herself 
to the grateful task of ‘‘ weaning her inexperienced 
sister’s affections from their unworthy object,’’ with 
quite a saintly demeanor; “she had known the 
hollowness of promises—and could she do less than 
lift her voice in timely warning ?” 

But Mouse was difficult to convince. She left the 
glass with one side of her pretty chestnut hair only 
put up, and sat listening at her sister’s feet, with a 
frightened face. 

‘** And you say he visits at Miss Dodge’s daily, and 
seems on the most intimate terms with her in-doors, 
and—and writes her verses (here a little quaver in 
the voice)—and reads them to her ?”’ 

Miss Moore having said her say, contents herself 
with an affirmative nod, and plies her needles 
assiduously. 

‘“« And gets—gs no gentleman should be,”’ she adds, 
in an undertone, on after-thought. 

‘‘T never will believe that,’’ faithful Mouse ex- 
claims, with tears in her eyes, ‘‘andI’m not sure 
any of it is true!” 

‘*T presume Mrs. Muckle’s word is to be relied 
on—as well as mine,’’? Miss M. rejoins, with an air 
of dignity. 

‘* Poor fellow ! to think of his being so slandered, 
and as innocent as I know he is. I will write this 
minute, and tell him all about it; and not to mind, 
but to come and see me quickly.”? Opens her desk 
on the bed with a show of spirit. ‘‘Mrs. Muckle’s 
word, indeed! I never could bear her and her 
snuff—I believe I almost hate them|” takes up a 
pen, bites the feather end, and lays it down presently 
to have a hearty cry. 

Miss Moore having remained momentarily idle, 
and aghast at such unlooked-for resistance in her 
usually pliant charge, recovers herself, and gives the 
ball of yarn on the floor a jerk, preparatory to assert- 
ing quasi maternal authority. Which jerk a pet 





kitten of the younger sister’s construes into an in- 
Vitation to gambol, the ball rolling within an inch 
of her nose, and pursues it under Miss Moore’s 
chair, who, entertaining a nervous horror of cats, 
shakes her skirts energetically and ejaculates, 

“Sk— sk!” 

Mouse, leaning on her desk upon the bed, with 
her wet cheek against the velvet, forgets her tears 
and begins laughing, to see her sister mount a foot- 
stool and gather her skirt about her feet. 

Miss Moore resents the idea of any thing ludicrous 
associated with herself, by turning very red and 
violently extracting the ball from the paws of puss— 
who has been performing a series of juggler’s tricks 
with it under the chair—but lets fall her knitting in 
doing so, which puss promptly accepts for a play- 
thing instead. 

Combined cries of ‘‘ Sk— sk— cat !” 

Mouse rescues the work, with the loss of not more 
than twenty stitches, and puts puss out of doors. 
Miss Moore sheds tears. Miss Ellen, whose nature 
is totally averse to bearing malice, puts her arm 
around her sister’s neck, saying coaxingly, 

‘¢ Never mind, sis—I ’1l take them all up for you.”’ 

Miss Cristina having the advantage now, uses it 
by declining to relent. 

‘‘ Tf you had not shown the evil temper you did—’’ 
she begins. 

‘*T’m very sorry,’? Mouse interrupts, ‘‘ don’t say 
any more about it. I knowl aint good; and I—I 
wont write to Mr. Myddleton without your consent 
—not for two whole days at least.’’ 

Miss M. pockets her handkerchief—which is a 
good sign—and the reconciliation is effected after a 
brief lecture on the advantages of taking advice from 
older and wiser heads. 

But it is a question whether Miss Ellen’s change 
of purpose resulted from her sister’s influence so en- 
tirely as that lady, tranquillity and her dropped 
stitches being regained, gratified her self-love by re- 
flecting. While her cheek lay on the velvet of the 
desk, Mouse probably found time to remember her 
former unanswered epistle, and to conclude if Mr. 
Myd chose to evince a little pique, (that was all, she 
knew,) the best part she could play would be to 
affect indifference too; at all events, she would n’t 
write him a syllable until the day after—if he did 
pot make his appearance sooner. Perhaps he might 
call that very day—who could tell ?”’ 

So Miss Moore carried her purpose with greater 
ease than she might otherwise have done. 

Myddleton, however, what with his legal require- 
ments and the subsequent dinner, found no oppor- 
tunity that day to present himself; and the next 
morning, Joe Lamkin, mounting the stair to his 
chamber with the effort attendant on overmuch 
flesh, about eleven o’clock, found him transcribing 
at a great rate, flanked by a dictionary or two and a 
French grammar. 

“Studious, my boy,” said the stout gentleman, 
whistling a catch to show he was not out of breath 
—a favorite ruse with him. ‘‘Havn’t a client 
already, eh ?” 
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“No,” Myd returns; ‘not in law, at all events. 
Take a seat and talk away, you wont disturb me— 
I’m only making a fair copy of something.” 

Old Joe being thus at liberty to please himself, 
resumes his tune and surveys the apartment. 

“You have n’t a likeness of Miss Dodge hung any 
where, I see.”’ 

‘‘Of Miss Dodge !”’ surprised and laughing. 

“Perhaps you made her a present of yours.’ 
Whistles a dead-march with much solemnity, as if 
to convey the idea, he could not have done any thing 
worse. 

Myd finishes a line and looks up, leaning back in 
his chair, opposite his friend. 

“ Well, youare the most provoking embodiment 
of a Sphinx alive. Deuce take you, what are you 
paving the way to ?’’ 

‘* Why, if you’ve been very intimate lately with 
Miss Dodge—Miss Lizzie, I mean; not the old lady 
with the fancy head-dress—as Mrs. Muckle has just 
told me you have, my boy; take care it don’t come 
to old Dodge’s ears.”’ 

‘“Psha !”? Myd cries, ‘‘ do yousuppose I care three 
straws for his whims, so far as I am concerned. 
But what has put it into his head to play a Blue 
Beard on a sudden ?”’ 

‘“* Nothing but Miss Lizzie’s having gone off with 
that signor, or professor—what ’s his name ?”’ 

“Not Kraft?” (Joe nods.) ‘By Jove!” 

Upsets his books and papers; Lamkin, by exer- 
cise of great agility rescues the inkstand in act of 
falling, which otherwise would have drenched his 
light cassimere pantaloons. Myddleton stands be- 
fore the fire, regardless of the wreck, in great ex- 
citement. 

‘‘The consummate scoundrel! I would like to 
punch his head against this mantle-piece.”? On ma- 
turer reflection; ‘“ But, hang it, I dare say, after 
all, it’s only some of that Scotchwoman’s slander. 
The most honest-spoken girl—hem! with one ex- 
ception—I ever encountered !” 

‘‘ She made you believe ‘ the fondest dream of her 
heart was to possess a brother,’—something of that 
sort If you hadn’t been engaged elsewhere, she 
would have employed different tactics, as she did in 
Tom Overears’ case; poor devil! he went to sea 
before the mast, and was lost overboard, the voyage 
home, when quite cured, they tell me.’’ 

Myd winces and colors. ‘¢ What if she did say 
so?”’ he retorts unsteadily. 

‘Or told you, you were a great poet, or would 
be, didn’t she ?’? Lamkin adds with a husky laugh. 

‘““T "ll tell you what,’”? Myddleton cries, finding his 
views untenable somehow, but vexed to yield an 
inch. ‘You are guessing at random, but deuced 
close to the mark; for I ’d take my oath no onc was 
present when she said something like what you have 
surmised. I don’t mind telling you, you’re such a 
tried old friend, Joe, although, of course, I—I knew 
how much of it was intended to be believed.’’ 

‘* Why, to be sure there were no eaves-droppers— 
she told me herself; she would as lief tell the town !”” 
Joe exclaimed, his short eye-brows indicating as- 





tonishment. ‘And we both had a laugh over your 
susceptibility.” 

“ My susceptibility—hem !”’ pokes the fire vigor- 
ously. 

‘“‘T thought you knew the ways of women better, 
or of this one in particular. You might have gone 
to sea in the end, and never returned, like Qverears.”’ 

“T don’t see any thing to laugh at. I suppose 
I’ve been making a fool of myself,’’ grumblingly 
and uncomfortably. 

“She succeeded in persuading you she was a 
pattern of innocence and virtue; and she ’s run away 
with a clock-maker, for all we know, for a beau,”’ 
was Joe’s consolation. 

‘* Well—I never was so deceived in my life,” with 
an effort. ‘* How was it?—I suppose you know all 
about it.” 

‘‘ No, sir—she went off without my assistance !” 
With much dignity. 

‘It’s the first romantic match among my ac- 
quaintance at which I have not assisted. I might 
have thought, yesterday, somebody not a thousand 
leagues from me, would sooner or later ask my as- 
sistance and intercession with the same lovely 
damsel—”’ 

‘© Poh, nonsense '’? Myd said. 

‘‘ At present old Dodge is running about town 
offering money, and the mischief knows what all, 
for the capture not so much of his daughter as of 
the professor, who, he says, has swindled him out 
of a round sum. If he don’t lose his reason be- 
tween the two losses it ’llbe a wonder. It’s the 
first time any living man saw him with a limp 
cravat.’ 

‘* But wasn’t there a witness, or anybody of that 
sort, at the marriage; there was a marriage, of 
course, eh ?”’ 

** Yes; the turban was there assisting.” Pulling 
up his collar before the glass, with a jaunty air. 
“They had made the dear old soul believe there 
was mystery and romance in the affair, and that 
won her over. She persists in asserting Kraft to be 
an Italian nobleman traveling ineog., and feels 
equally hurt at her word being doubted and her bro- 
ther’s request to find herself lodgings elsewhere.”’ 

Myddleton smiles, stirs the fire again, and falls 
into a brown study. A pause filled up, after the 
manner of a Greek chorus, by a melodious carol 
from Lamkin. 

** So we all a-May— 
—Ing went that day. 

Tra, rol, la—tra, rol——Hey, Myd! what’s 
this?”? Picks up a half-sheet of paper from the 
floor; the identical MS. our poet was engaged in 
copying a little before. 

Myddleton (continuing in a brown study) absently— 

‘© What ’s what ?” 

“ French.—Le—faucon—gris.’’ Makes a tremen- 
dous mouth at the pronunciation. 

Myddleton, suddenly returning to consciousness 
and exhibiting confusion— 

“ By Jove !—where did you get that ?”’ 
Evades his grasp and puts the table between. 
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‘Oh !’’—(reads) “‘ Written for my sweet friend, 
Miss L. D.” 

Blushing—‘‘ Confound your impudence !—give me 
the paper.” 

‘* Jamats !—excusez mon accent, monshere. 
‘Les—”’ 

‘Do n’t be an old goose !’’ 


‘¢¢ Les gens-d’arme sont chassés au loin, 
Les murs se rompent en deux ; 
Les Escadons montent vivement, 
Les Remparts nois, poudreux !? 


Bravo! I didn’t know I was such a Gaul. It’s re- 
markably funny French, aint it, Myd?”’ 

“Funny!” indignantly: gets possession of the 
MS. and thrusts it under the coals. 

Lamkin ruminates aloud ; 

‘** Pretty well in for it—pretty well! Caught by 
Mrs. Muckle reading (supposed) English verses to 
her, and by me writing French. Lucky thing she ran 
off with the party she did, under the circumstances.”’ 

** Do you suppose—”’ : irritably. 

—W ith a burst of long-bottled wrath. ‘“ All I sup- 
pose is, that you are a vain, frivolous, selfish, heart- 
less booby !” 

“What !” 

‘* Engaged to one of the loveliest, most artless 
girls in the whole city, and flirting morning, noon 
and night with a—a—”’ 

‘‘ By heavens, sir !—Joe, if you were not—”’ 

‘‘ Don’t old friend me, sir. You aint to be relied 
on two hours in succession. Have you even seen 
Miss Ellen this week ?”’ 

“* No”’—turns very red: sotto voce—‘ cursed im- 
pertinent intermed—”’ 

‘‘ Nor have heard that she’s been ill these two 
past days, with nervous fever? Perhaps some of 
us are aware of the cause.’ 

‘“‘Tjl!"—bites his lip to disguise a change of 
countenance, but fails entirely in suppressing the 
better instinct. Hastily— 

“T never knew a breath of it. I—I—have been 
in the wrong. But why the deuce did they not drop 
me a line—’’ remembers Mouse’s unanswered note 
and stops short: casts a rapid glance about, to make 
sure it is not lying where Joe (who is in front of the 
toilette-glass again) may cast hiseye upon it, and de- 
mand to know if its receipt has been acknowledged. 

“ The more 1 think of it, by gracious! the less 
patience I have with myself; poor little innocent!” 
With deep contrition—‘ Joe, I have shown myself 
such an ass, I despise myself.” 

In a tone evincing high gratification and acqui- 
escence ; ‘* So you ought.” 

‘“‘ But I intend to show my penitence by deeds, this 
instant!’ picks up his hat and gloves. ‘“ You may 
stay here and smoke or read, if you ’ve a mind.” 

Lamkin, without replying, resumes his own hat 
and looks at his host with much complacency, 
whistling a bar from an opera meanwhile. 

‘“‘T "ll bear you company as far as the door—unless 
you ’re going to inquire after your ‘ sweet friend, 
Miss L. D.’” 

Wrathfully— Confound my sweet friend, Miss 
L. D. !” 





With a still more beaming countenance. ‘ Oh, 
very well.” 

They walk down stairs together and into the 
street; Lamkin finishes his overture—which no 
amount of staring from the public can throw cold 
water on—before indulging in further speech. 

‘** Myd, my boy, are you cool now ?” 

Laughs. ‘“ Yes.” 

‘“* Well, perhaps I ought not to say it yet, but I’ve 
such a tender conscience. I think it very probable 
Miss Ellen may have had a nervous fever, but I 
was n’t told it by anybody.”’ 

‘“* Not told it !”’—stopping, from surprise. ‘‘ Why, 
Joe, you relate the most unbiushing—’’ 

“ T know ;” with the air of a martyr. ‘ But, by 
Jupiter! my boy, if I hadn’t given your affections 
and fancies a wrench, you would have gone on pu- 
ling and sentimentalizing about that girl—whose 
character I could have given you a year ago, if 
you ’d been acquainted with her solong—while Miss 
Ellen here is becoming every hour more open to 
conversion to her sister’s views of mankind. Go in 
and make her happy, and be happy yourself,” the 
old fellow said with tears nearly in his eyes. 
“ Here, I ’ll ring the bell for you myself.” 

After which feat, he ran down the steps and took 
his way up street with a wonderfully juvenile air ; for 
growing old in appearance is a difficult matter for a 
body containing a heart of the dimensions of old Joe’s. 

Miss Ellen Moore was not in the drawing-room 
(the day being too warm for fire, that apartment was 
open to callers) when our hero was shown in, but 
she presently came tripping down stairs, looking so 
fresh and pure and pretty, with her soft hair shading 
her face, when she appeared at the door, that it was 
no wonder Mr. Myd felt a new pang strike through 
his too susceptible heart, at the sight. 

‘* You can’t think how sorry I am,”’ Mr. Penitent 
said, with perfect honesty and in a doleful tone, at 
the end of a short confession he thought proper to 
make, seated at Miss Ellen’s feet: who had entered 
the room, indeed, with quite a palpitating heart, but 
finding quickly how matters stood, tyrannically re- 
fused to be reconciled or even to listen to a word. 

‘Oh, of course you were sorry when Miss Dodge 
praised your verses, (as if I never did!) it’s so dis- 
tressing to be flattered, you must have suffered dread- 
fully !”? Mouse said, without removing her fingers 
from her ears—for which there was no occasion, 
however, as she had not lost a word of the confession. 

‘* Why, Mouse !””—reproachfully. 

‘‘ Why Mouse indeed! I might have longed to 
have a piece in my album forever—but I remember 
now, you begged me never to keep an album ; such 
foolish things, you said; only school-girls should 
own them.”’ 

“ Yes, but that was before—” 

“Oh yes, I know; before you met that fascinating 
creature who has so many of all sorts. As for writ- 
ing me a French stanza—”’ 

‘Why, you most unreasonable little tyrant !—ha, 
ha! when you couldn’t have read a word of it, if 1 
had.”’ 
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‘Oh, I could n’t?” with dignity. ‘I suppose, sir, 
you believe me to be a little goose.” 

“ Mouse!”? much afflicted at the unprovoked 
charge. 

“Very well. Je vous amie de tout mon ceur,”’ 
volubly : removes her fingers to fully enjoy her own 
French. 

“The deuce !”’ 

“Leave my hand alone, sir. I’m not talking to 
you—I ’m talking French’’—puts her hands coquet- 

tishly behind her. Now listen: Calypso ne pouvait 
se consoler du départ d’Ulysse. Dans sa dowleur, 
elle se trowvait malheureuse d’etre immortelle. Sa 
grotte ne résonnatt plus de son chant—les nymphes 
gut la servaient n’osaient lut parler.” 

‘* Capital !—ha, ha, ha!” 

“Oh, I daresay I can’t pronounce as finely as 
Miss Dodge,”’ evincing a little mortification. 

‘‘Why, my dearest little unreasonable Mouse, 
upon my honor I wasn’t laughing at youraccent. It’s 
a deuced deal better than mine. But the idea—” 

“You think so!’ delightedly. ‘‘ What a dear, 
good boy”—with a sudden change of voice ; puts her 
arms fondly, ‘‘ quam familiariter,” around his neck. 

“ There—there—that ‘Il do. I never saw such a 
provoking fellow.” 

‘But I can’t be sure you are reconciled with- 
out—” 

“Oh, I’ve quite forgiven you—If you do that 
again, I’ll turn my mouth away, sir, when I’m 
talking.”’ 

** Pretty Mouse !”’ 

Smiles. 

**T would like to know of all things, what put it 
into this head to learn French; secretly, too, I sup- 
pose.’”* 

Mouse looks at him earnestly. 
not to let any body know ?”’ 

Not his dearest friend—not even Joe Lamkin. 

‘“ Well—you !” hesitatingly. 

‘¢] !—-why I never ventured to hint it.” 

** No, but you said one day, it was a pleasure to 
read aloud a fine passage now and then—and, I didn’t 
want you to go from home—our home (sotto voce) to 
do it.” 

“Oh, you sly—lovely—affectionate little thing !”” 

Blushing and happy. “Don’t, sir. Is my hair 
fit to be seen, if any company should be shown in 
here ; as they will, if any comes. 

‘¢ And what ’s more, I intend to read a great deal 
every day ; you don’t know how much I have read 
already; so that when you become a great man, 
(which you will, I am sure; more than Miss Dodge 
was!) I may remember every thing you want to 
refer to, you know. Does that please my lord?” 

‘Please me!” cried Myd. 

Now, about a week had elapsed from the date of 
the above satisfactory adjustment, and H. H. Myp- 
DLETON, At’y. aT Law, etc., was to be seen in- 
scribed in characters of virgin gold on a door in Law 
Court, when that young gentleman, occupying two 
arm chairs, and affecting to read out of a calf-skin 

volume, but in reality stringing rhymes for the gra- 
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tuitous benefit of the “* Journal,”’ was interrupted Ly 
an apparition looking wild about the eyes and hair, 
and possessed of great redundancy of legs. 

** Simple, my dear fellow !—why, what ’s the mat- 
ter? You look as if you had an ague,’’ Myddleton 
said, pushing him the client’s chair. 

‘‘T’m worse than that,” Slegs returned, “I’ve 
just heard of her being kidnapped, and I want you to 
come with me and stand my second. Ill get satis- 
faction if I follow him to the world’s end. If he 
wont fight, Ill shoot him down and rescue the poor 
girl—I will by—”’ and here the dupe began gritting 
his teeth and crying, from excess of rage. 

‘* Kidnapped—the deuce !” Myd cried contemptu- 
ously, and in no small astonishment. ‘‘ Come, come, 
be more aman. Why she went off of her own will 
and accord, or at the worst, by her own doing.” 

* Don’t try to fool me—I wont stand it,’ Simple 
answered violently, through a fresh burst of tears 
equally of grief and anger. ‘Did n’t she tell me she 
loved me, or as much, over and over? didn’t she 
take my presents, even the King Charles’ spaniel I 
gave fifty dollars for, a week ago? didn’t she look 
up to me and consult me, in every thing? and wasn’t 
I to be her husband just as soon as she gave me 
leave to ask old Dodge’s consent to the match—eh ?”’ 

‘** The confounded heartless flirt!’ his auditor re- 
joined, highly indignant. 

‘* Take care what you’re saying,”’ Slegs retorted 
inafury. ‘By jingo, I’ll knock any man’s head 
off, who says a word against her. AndI’ll give 
him satisfaction with pistols afterwafd.”’ 

** Pooh!” our hero said, “I don’t want to insult 
you, Slegs, so don’t make a ninny of yourself. Stop 
crying like a boy and listen to me, and you may 
possibly change your view of things. You'll put 
some faith in what I say, I suppose; for I’ve always 
been friendly to you, have n’t I?” 

** Yes,’’ the bloodthirsty lover made answer, dry- 
ing his eyes, “that ’s one reason why I came to you 
before anybody.” 

So Mr. Myd related in full his own experience, not 
forgetting Miss Lizzie’s ridicule of the idea of her 
engagement to the unfortunate jockey. 

Slegs’ face grew very red and hot during the reci- 
tal—so hot, that his eyes were dried without further 
need of his handkerchief; and when it came to an 
end, he made the circuit of the room several times 
before uttering a word; Myddleton quietly letting 
him have his way, and arranging some loose papers. 

“T wont be taken-in again— it’s the last woman 
I'll ever offer myself to, any how!” he ejaculated, 
stopping to asservate his position by banging one 
heavy book upon another on the baize table. 

After which determined expression of his purpose, 
he relapsed into calmness, and confided to Myddle- 
ton, ‘‘ that he did n’t feel quite so broken-hearted as 
at first, but he thought the affair would end in mak- 
ing him a—a—something meaning woman-hater, you 
know.” 

“No!” cried Myd laughing. ‘“ But you are too 
much used to playing the beau, Slegs. A man of 
your fortune, you recollect.” 
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“Oh,” said Slegs, with an approach to his custo- 
mary broad smile. ‘‘ Yes, society has a claim on a 
man, but I don’t believe I’ll honor the draft. If I 
ever fall in love again, it must be with a red-haired 
girl who can’t look you in the face in this way,”’ 
(mocking Miss Lizzie’s endearing manner,) ‘it was 
the eyes winged me, I know.” 

“But why must you have red-locks—it ’s a sudden 
fancy, aint it ?”’ 

‘Look here: because I could tell pretty certainly 
if any fellow ventured to wear a watch-guard made 
of it, as that scamp of a Kraft did under my very 
eyes. I thought the color was as like Lizzie’s as 
two peas, but I did n’t suspect any thing, of course.” 
With a wo-begone face at this revived recollection 
of his wrongs. 

‘* Of course !’? Myd echoed. 

“T?ll tell you what,” Slegs resumed, still more 
confidentially, after a pause ; ‘it’s all happened just 
in time to save me a twenty-five dollar note. See 
here.”? Dives into the recesses of one of his multi- 
tudinous pockets and produces a seal, 

‘‘ She made me get this, and I was to have it en- 
graved with a coat-of-arms, to please her by show- 
ing myself in every way a gentleman.” 

‘Why Slegs, old fellow, I never knew before 
you had one!’’? Myd exclaimed, laughing again. 

‘‘No—I have n't. But she gave me a drawing of 
one.” 





**Oh! Have you the design about you?” his friend 
asked, examining the blank seal. 

Slegs produced it with some reluetance. 

** It’s nothing but a speckled-hound pup,” he re- 
marked in explanation. 

“‘T see, merely a crest. A puppy, sure enough, 
and the dots show it is a golden one—ha! ha!’? Myd 
commented, tickled at the slyness of the conceit. 

* You ’re not going to have it engraved, then?” 

‘*No. What the mischief is there funny in that ; 
put the thing in the fire, will you.” 

‘But you must have something of the sort—the 
badge of a gentleman, you know, as she says. Ill 
make the sketch, and I don’t mind bearing half the 
expense, and sporting the seal on my chatelaine, 
myself.’’ 

‘* Let ’s see,’’? Simple returns. 

Makes a pen and ink drawing, and scrawls under- 
neath with a dash at an heraldic pun, and a triumph- 
ant flourish—triumphant over each and all the gins 
and pit-falls of that “designing girl”—“ Deuz otes, 
vertes.”” ‘There !” 

Slegs regards it with a grin, his head settled be- 
tween his shoulders, and legs a-straddle before the 
blaze—like an enormous crane. 

“Two geese—that ’s you and me, I suppose,’’ he 
said. 

** Bravo!” Myd cries, rising and tapping him on 
the shoulder, ‘‘ bravo !—you ’ll go to Congress yet!’’ 
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Enter YoutH and HERMIT. 

Hermit. Vainly the lessons of experience 

Address themselves to ardent-minded youth. 

A vessel’s track along the unstable water, 

Is scarce more transient than man’s track through life ; 

Some sleeping ripples start up as she passes, 

And, in her wake, some empty bubbles dance— 

But all soon vanish ; and the mariner 

Who follows close behind, steers his own course, 

As if the smooth expanse had ne’er been ruffled. 
Youth. Yeton his chart he sometimes finds set down, 

(And none so mad as not to heed the warning,) 

A rock or shoal which others have been wrecked on. 
Hermit. Such, too, are found in the careers of men, 

By those (the prudent few) who live by charts. 
Youth. I fear I cannot claim to rank with such, 

Yet might it profit even me to hear 

Whence that insatiate love of solitude, 

Or that undying hatred of mankind 

Which caused your life-long exile from the world. 
Hermit. It were an idle tale to speak of that ; 

Say ’t was ambition thwarted of its end ; 

(F or pride thus humbled shrinks from observation ;) 

Or, that Devotion hoped in solitude 

To tind a safer—nearer way to heaven. 

(For wise and good men oft have chosen thus, 

To keep their garments free from worldly dross, 

While life’s great battle was by others fought ; 

Content if, haply, they might pass from earth 

With innocent but undeveloped souls ;) 


Or say ’t was that mysterious magnet, Love ; 
(Under whose influence many a blazing star 
Has wandered from his orb and disappeared ; ) 
Or that great sorceress, Imagination, 
(Who, if her syren whispers were but true, 
Makes, for each votary, a brighter world 
Than that which God has made for all mankind.) 
Say it was one or all of these, or neither ; 
Let this suffice; I sought a dwelling-place 
Remote from man, and all the works of man— 
Where track of human foot had never been— 
Where sound of human strife could no more come 
Than ocean’s roar can reach the Rocky Mountains. 
Yet, every feature of the landscape, here 
Recalls some aspect of the world beyond ; 
And, in my day-dreams, wandering up and down, 
Thus would I trace out such analogies. 
The forest seems a living multitude 
Where every passion has its worshipers. 
There stands deformity in gorgeous robes ; 
Here, grace and beauty, modestly arrayed ; 
Some proudly spread their branches as to show 
How broad a shadow they can cast on earth ; 
While others meekly rise in taper form, 
Seeking how near they can approach to heaven. 
Some send a balmy fragrance far and near ; 
And some bear fruit and scatter plenty round ; 
Others are standing idle all day long, 





Or yielding only sorrow-piercing thorns. 
The naked, blasted, bald, are also here, 
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And those whose brows are crowned with evergreen. 
The mist that rises from yon marshy lake 
As if ’t would soar to heaven, but melts away 
Before it can attain the mountain-top, 
Is like the Sabbath prayers of impure hearts, 
Which are directed to the throne of God, 
But reach not even to the church’s steeple 
E’er they dissolve in air. 
Yonder river, 
Rolling its waters by that ne’er return, 
Tells, with its hundred babbling tongues, that thus 
The swifter, noisier stream of human life 
Rolls toward the ocean of eternity. 
And all these merry-hearted rivulets, 
Dancing o’er the green to their own music, 
Are but the symbols of those souls inspired 
Who know not how to win the meed of fame ; 
But, all unheeded by a sordid world, 
Pour out their warblings to the silent stars. 
Thus, as I basked at morning in the sun, 
Or rested in the cooling shade at noon, 
Or gathered fruits and berries in the wood, 
Or quaffed the sparkling vintage of the rock, 
My fancy, roaming free, would weave her charms, 
Blending the past and future; and anon, 
Climbing the hill-side with an airy foot, 
Repose awhile upon its topmost peak, 
Then, tired of earth, she would unfurl her wings, 
And rise, and soar aloft, and lose herself 
In vain attempts to scan the infinite. 
Youth. Perennial source of tranquil happiness ! 
Thus could I also muse my life away. 
Hermit. Come hither. Mark yon cloud sv tran- 
quilly 
Reposing on the bosom of the air, 
Crested with sun-beams robed in ermine, fringed 
With blue, and shaped like fairy-palaces ! 
Is it not beautiful? Yet, as we gaze, 
Behold ! it fades, and fades, and fades away— 
And now where is it? In the land of dreams. 
Such are the fleeting joys of solitude ! 
‘The mind cannot upon itself subsist ; 
’T is a voleano which consumes or dies. 
Sometimes, if freely nourished, raging fiercely— 
Producing earthquakes in its pent-up wrath, 
Or boiling over in a fiery flood ; 
But, left unfed. becoming soon a cavern 
Cold, and dark, and empty—a burnt-out.crater. 
And now in rambles, meditations, dreams, 
Some years of calm content had passed away. 
Then came the craving after novelty ; 
Familiar objects could no longer please, 
And, worst of all, had ceased to waken thought. 
The ever-living, ever-active mind, 
Denied all other nourishment, must needs 
Prey on itself. Alas! no tongue can tell 
What gloomy shadows gather round his head 
Who daily feels the substance of his brain 
Rusting, mouldering, crumbling away, piecemeal. 
All this I felt, all this endured for years. 
Wildly I strove against the dread decay ; 
I ran more leagues than would have tired a wolf; 
I lept o’er chasms at which the deer would pause ; 
I clambered heights where eagles only perched ; 
I shouted louder than the torrents roared ; 
But all in vain! My active toil, indeed, 
Quickened my pulse, and made my cheek to glow ; 
My voice, indeed, awaked the mountain echoes ; 
But to the mind there came nor glow nor motion ; 





My thoughts received no answer to their call. 
And so it was. Flived in hourly fear 
Lest the yet flickering taper should go out ; 
My constant prayer to Heaven was only this-- 
That the unreasoning body might die first. 
Youth. It is not good for man to be alone. 
Hermit. Chance at length supplied me a com- 
panion— ‘ 
One who had been my loved and trusted friend, 
Seeking, like me, a refuge from the world, 
One day came wandering to my hermitage. 
Into my mind he freely emptied his— 
A living stream into a stagnant pool; 
And, oh! the joy of those refreshing waves 
Which bore sweet hope upon their sparkling crests ! 
There is a music in the song of birds, 
In sighing winds, in rustling forest-leaves, 
In humming insects, and in murmuring streams; 
But far more musical, to me, that voice, 
Tuned by the throbbings of a human heart. 
And when I spoke, in turn I seemed to hear 
A resurrection of forgotten sounds, 
Which long had lain among the sleeping echoes. 
But, as I marked the utterance of those thoughts 
Which had become so weary of themselves, 
Kindling emotion in my auditor, 
My heart began to feel an answering thrill; 
And I, who long had almost ceased to think, 
Now felt a strange delight in pouring out 
The inmost secrets of my burning soul. 
Such was our converse, as we walked, or lounged, 
From when the birds disturbed our sleep at morn 
To when the wild beast left his lair at eve, 
Warning us to seek our nightly shelter. 
Youth. Who would not choose forever thus to live 
In sweet communion with a kindred spirit. 
Hermit. Have you not sailed on a transparent lake 
Which the eye vainly tried at first to fathom? 
Yet, gazing long and steadfastly, at length 
Rock, pebble, crystal, weed, and shell, appeared, 
Plainly distinguishable in its depths, 
And could be sean’d, and con’d, and counted o’er. 
Even so, at first, he seemed unsearchable ; 
Even so, at last, I knew him all by heart. 
And then his tales, and jokes, and arguments, 
For which the live-long day seemed once too short, 
Could kindle in my soul no more emotion 
Than the old cadence of a water-fall. 
I long had ceased to hear him when he talked ; 
His very presence, in the light of day, 
Weighed like a nightmare on my weary spirit ; 
And, therefore, when I one day, in my rambles, 
Discovered, at the foot of a tall cliff, 
(From whose slippery summit he had fallen,) 
His cold and mangled corse, I shed no tear, 
But breathed more freely. Ina darksome glen 
I buried him, and was alone again. 
Youth. 1 tremble at the thought! 
deemed 
Companionship with such an one an evil, 
Yet far more dreadful the alternative. 
Hermit. To keep my mind from rusting as before, 
I sought at last the fellowship of Books. 
Thus all the choicest spirits of the world 
Are brought together for my entertainment ; 
And, emulous to gratify my wishes, 
Speak when I bid, at my command are still. 
Sometimes a glowing Orator will rise, 
The dashing torrent of whose eloquence, 


Howe’er you 
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Niagara-like, was thundering, ages past, 
And, for long ages hence, shall thunder on; 
Still, as the flood of passion downward rolls, 
Making the hearts of men like ecaldrons boil. 

And now, the gentle-voiced Philosopher, 
Who trims and cherishes the lights of reason ; 
Or regulates the pulses of the heart ; 
Or tortures nature for her hidden laws ; 
Or, with his star-invading telescope, 
Reveals the wonders of the upper deep ; 
Showing how man, without a Babel Tower, 
May climb to heaven. 

And lo! the Traveler, 

Knight-errant of historians, who comes 
From seeking, in dim lands, the marvelous— 
(Where’er he learned the Protean monster-slept)— 
And, having slain him oft in desperate fight, 
Now tells the story of his toils and triumphs 
With such embellishments as fancy will. 

Next Wit and Humor rule the changeful hour, 
Not foul conceits of maudlin revelers, 
Nor pointless sallies of frivolity ; 
But merriment distilled from wholesome minds, 
And wit forged out by heavy, laboring thought; 
Born often in the midst of care and pain, 
Sometimes, alas! mid gloom and tears; yet now 
Driving dull care back to its native shades ; 
Entrancing pain in dumb forgetfulness, 





And changing tears to harbingers of joy. 
The Interpreter of Nature, too, is here, 
Translating her innumerable tongues ; 
Extracting wisdom from all living things, 
The tree, the flower, the insect, and the worm ; 
Nay, as he smites the barren rock itself, 
A stream of knowledge straightway gushes forth. 
And he, the mighty master of them all, 
The Bard, who, ranging all the realms of knowledge, 
And gathering to himself as lawful spoil, 
All thoughts, all passions, all the dreams of fancy, 
Sets them to music, and with wizard hand, 
Plays the wild strain on that tremendous Lyre— 
The human heart. 
Youth. Enough! Your steps I follow; 
Let the great world still fret and vex itself— 
I mingle in the brawling scene no more, 
But henceforth live with those you love so well. 
Hermit, Nay, he who is content to spend his days 
Thus idly, feasting on the stores of knowledge 
Which others have collected by their toil, 
Is an inglorious sluggard. Life, young man, 
For you, for all, contains some post of duty ; 
Stand in it bravely, be it high or humble! 
Help on the mighty drama in its course ! 
Do something for the cause of human progress ! 
Thus, only, man fulfills his destiny ; 
A lesson which, alas! I learned too late. 
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BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 


Overture. Full Orchestra. 
Sing, sing, and dance it merrily— 
Why drag our chains so wearily! 


Ist Voice.—Young Debauchery. 
The hectic spot upon my cheek, 
My wasted frame, my shortened breath ; 
My voice subdued, my spirit meek, 
Proclaim the near approach of death. 


2d Voice.—Truth. 
Those mortal vestments, soiled and torn 
You'll lay aside as over worn; 
And ne’er again shall you resume— 
Such gear is useless in the tomb. 


Chorus. 
Sing, sing, and dance it merrily— 
Why drag your chain so wearily ! 


3d Voice.—Old Decrepitude. 
Though slowly moving, swiftly going ; 
(Like snow in spring dissolving fast,) 
To where no fiery sun is glowing, 
Where I shall fear no wintry blast. 


2d Voice.—Truth. 
Where all the heavy laden rest ; 
Without oppressor—no oppressed— 
Where truth and justice ever lowing— 


3d Voice.—Old Decrepitude. 
I feel I’m going— 
2d Voice.—Truth. 
You are going. 








Chorus. 
Sing, sing, and dance it cheerily— 
Why drag your chain so wearily ! 


4th Voice.—Sanctified Hypocrisy. 
Though I brought nothing to this world, 
My anxious spirit hopes to see, 
When its last pinions are unfurled, 
Time's death beget eternity. 


2d Voice.—Truth. 
Did you bring nothing—have you grown 
From earth, where seed was never sown ? 
Yet hope to take—though blurred, indeed, 
A record for your God to read? 


Chorus. 
Sing, sing, and dance it cheerily— 
Why drag your chain so wearily ! 


5th Voice.—Human Nature. 
Nay, ye brought all—to man was given 
The greatest gift—the power to be— 
Enjoy—prepare a soul for heaven, 
And stand before Immensity. 


2d Voice.—Truth. 
And is this nothing ?—-a mere clod, 
Endued with attributes of God, 
By him approved and stamped as good ? 


All the Voices. 
‘¢ All nothing '” says Ingratitude 
Chorus. 
Sing, sing, and dance it merrily— 
Why drag our chains so wearily ! 











Few things are more important to a people than a 
genuine National Literature—a literature wherein 
the distinctive national thought and feeling are faith- 
fully imaged. Such a literature (for one thing, and 
that of great moment) is to a nation What a mirror is 
to an individual, giving it to behold therein its intel- 
lectual and moral features, with all that goes to con- 
stitute its social identity. Only therein does it first 
come to apprehend fully of what quality are the acts 
flowing naturally from the national character, and 
the sentiments and principles of which such acts are 
the symbols and out-growths. 

To a great extent (if not throughout) a close 
analogy may be traced between the individual and 
the sovial being. Alike to both are an infancy and 
a childhood, a youth and a maturity. To both, for 
acertain period, instinct is the chief impulsing 
power, and unconsidered action the principal sum of 
life. To both also comes the era of reflection and 
self-analysis—the time for looking back on the past, 
around on the present, and forward into the future. 
This, with a nation, is the date when its literature 
may be said properly to begin. 

True, it may to some extent have given utterance 
to its thoughts and emotions before. So does the 
boy ‘‘ wreak himself upon expression”’ by penning a 
‘* sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow,” or by striving to 
embody as he may the formless notions fermenting 
within him Even thus may and does a people sing 
or philosophize through those individuals, more or 
fewer, in whom the popular mind and heart are for 
the time concentrated. But as the boy’s verses or 
essays are in after days seen even by himself to be 
crude, imperfect, and no just portraiture of himself, 
so 18 it with a nation as regards the tentative efforts 
of its childish, growing years. 

The powers of the individual, by universal con- 
sent, should not be pronounced upon from his boyish 
essays. Let him pass through his educational sea- 
son—let him reach his growth, mental and physical, 
and then may his productions rightly be taken as 
the measure of his capacity and the test of his cha- 
racter. 

So shou!d it be with a nation. Before such nation 
is prepared to mirror forth in letters what it intrinsi- 
cally is, it must have grown up to its predestined 
stature—it must have expanded to its preordained 
compass—it must have completed its disciplinary 
training—it must have prepared its material life- 
basis—it must have settled its national aims and pur- 
suits—in short, to illustrate by the individual, it must 
have gotten its vocation and ‘“ begun life.” 

These considerations I would apply to our own 
country, to explain the fact of our having as yet no 
American literature. Such is the fact, I must say 
without qualification, nor should any one’s self-es- 
teem be wounded by the statement. Meritorious 
efforts we indeed possess, but the great fact remains 
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as I have said. I should, indeed, despair of my fa- 
ther-land, if I could suppose that America had, as 
yet, had her portrait faithfully limned for the behold- 
ing of the World and the Ages. But why? 

That hitherto we have no national literature, re- 
sults from the fact that as yet we have, rigorously 
speaking, no nation. What America is to be, and 
must necessarily be, we know not, and can but very 
vaguely imagine. The vigorous lad that played 
about the lawns of Mount Vernon, and sometimes 
wrestled with and overthrew his fellows, or even 
the manful youth, that with engineering instruments 
traversed the vast wilds of western Virginia, was not 
the George Washington who stands on that pedestal 
of glory where all earth, through all time, shal! look 
reveringly up to him. They who looked on the 
lad, or the youth, how great soever the respect he 
may have inspired in them, and however brightly 
they may have prophesied of his manhood, certainly 
did not and could not behold in him, nor did he be- 
hold in himself, 


‘* One of the few, the immortal names, 
That are not born to die.’’ 


So with America. Many circumstances in its 
past and present would seem to forecast for it a 
grand and glorious future. But what shall be the 
precise aspect, the form of being, and the kind and 
measure of achievement of this mighty people, we 
can but vaguely and feebly guess. The elements 
involved are too numerous and on too vast a scale 
for us to grasp them. Meanwhile, let me note down 
a few facts in verification of the statement, that as 
yet we have, in strictness, no nation, and by conse- 
quence no American literature. 

Has then our country gotten its growth? Has it 
risen to its predestined stature? Has it completed 
its education? Has it “got settled in the world, 
and ready to live and act its own proper part?” 

Nothing of all this. Hitherto we have chiefly been 
doing pioneer-work, leveling forests and ploughing 
up the virgin soil, opening roads, and draining 
swamps, and rearing habitations—in short, executing 
the myriad tasks needful to securing the primary re- 
quisites of the material, intellectual and moral exist- 
ence. Yes, we have thus far been laboring at the 
foundations of national life—at these we are laboring 
even now, and at these we must yet labor for long 
years to come, 

For, cansider of what a people we are preparing 
the beginnings! A people that shall overspread and 
subdue to completest cultivation a territory little less 
than the whole of Europe, and shall number hun- 
dreds of millions—this enormous population consti- 
tuting a single homogeneous nation, linked together 
by an illuminated attachment to the same institu- 
tions, and these free to the very utmost extent com- 
patible with order, and under these institutions un- 
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folding to an intelligence and an individual dignity 
and manfulness, such as the race elsewhere and afore- 
time lacked the appliances to attain, and so, in the 
magnificent orientalism of Holy Writ, becoming 
‘‘ kings and priests unto God’’—such is the people in 
whose initial, formative stages our lot is cast! 

Then consider how immense a process is implied 
in a population so vast and various being consolidated 
and fused into one homogeneous people. Earth has 
never before witnessed a national unity developing 
and shaping itself out of so many diverse ele- 
ments. Its only known parallel is found in the Eng- 
lish people, who are mainly an amalgam of Saxons, 
Danes and Normans, in commixture with the abo- 
riginal Britons. The overcoming and _ persistent 
vigor of the English character must doubtless be at- 
tributed, in great measure, to this very variety of its 
constitutive ingredients. What then may justly be 
expected from our national character when com- 
pletely unfolded and established? The earliest set- 
tlers of these western wilds comprised extracts from 
some half-dozen several. peoples, and successive 
years have seen the tide of immigration growing 
ever broader and deeper, until now a single year 
often brings to our shores a number equaling a full 
sixth-part of our country’s entire inhabitants at the 
outbreaking of the Revolution. 

Now, of all these emigrant thousands and mil- 
lions, there is not one who, be his theoretic opinions 
what they may, is in feeling and character a genuine 
American. He is not, for he cannot be, thoroughly 
leavened with that spirit which our institutions, po- 
litical and social, are designed and fitted to infuse 
into those formed under them. Who ever saw an 
adult immigrant from England, Scotland, or Ireland 
become substantially other than he was at the mo- 
ment of leaving his native shores? And who ever 
saw a Frenchman that ceased to be a Frenchman, 
while he drew breath? And the same question might 
be put, with the same result, touching the dozen 
European peoples whose multitudes jostle each other 
in their eager rush toward this land of promise. Of 
all alike, the cast of thought and feeling and the en- 
tire mode of being exhibit traces of the institutions 
and usages, chiefly monurchic and aristocratic, under 
which they had grown up. These traces are not 
easily or soon to be removed, and certainly not by 
the crude notions entertained by most of the liberal 
institutions of their adopted country. 

The consequence is, that our people is to a con- 
siderable extent made up of partially coherent 
masses, linked together, indeed, by a few political 
bonds, but in their social relations often mutually re- 
pellent from the fact of a different education and 
early associations. These masses are, in truth, frag- 
ments disjointed from social bodies animated by vi- 
talities both differing among themselves and all dif- 
fering from that proper to our social body. These 
fragments are here cast into the great seething cru- 
cible, in which the Divine chemistry is evolving out 
of the choicest several elements now existing a new 
compound—a vital unity differing from, and in quality 
superior to, any heretofore known. But to effect 





this entire amalgamation, this equal interpenetration 
of the whole mass by each and every of its compo- 
nent elements, is not only a work of time, but a work 
wherein He, who makes time His work-field, must 
be the principal agent. 

When, therefore, our immense territory shall have 
been subdued to highliest civilized industry, and fully 
peopled by its predetermined hundreds of millions— 
when all the various masses composing these mil- 
lions shall, by all the several processes of interfu- 
sion, have become amalgamated into a single people 
moulded according to one distinctive national type, 
then will there be an American nation, and then will 
the world be able to pronounce upon and portray the 
national form, aspect and characteristics. And then, 
too, will there be an American literature. That 
literature will be the authentic voice of this magnifi- 
cent being, giving utterance to the thoughts ferment- 
ing in its vast brain, and the emotions pulsing 1n its 
mighty heart! 

It does not, however, follow from all this, that 
we, in these early stages of our country’s growth 
have no tasks to accomplish; on the contrary, the 
tasks that should be wrought are numerous and of 
highest moment. Most emphatically is 1t true, that 


‘¢ The child is father of the man.’? 


And on the influences presiding over and directing 
and shaping the childhood, depend the manhood’s 
form and character. And among the influences de 
termining a country’s maturity, literature is one of 
the most powerful, for literature is alternately an ef- 
fect and a cause—is not only a creation of the na- 
tional mind, but in its turn a creator. In its latter 
vocation it effects the inexpressibly important ser- 
vice of seizing and incarnating, and thus perpetuat- 
ing the thoughts, emotions and acts of a people’s 
brightest hours and grandest moods, which might 
else sink into oblivion in the lapse of time; thereby 
multiplying ideals, which become thenceforward 
sources of inspiration and incentives to noble achieve- 
ment. Who can measure, for example, the influence 
of the few brief pages narrating the self-immolation 
of Leonidas and his three hundred on all after gene- 
rations of Sparta? So long as the city survived, so 
long that short record was a vital force operating to 
mould and inspire each and every of its sons, and 
even daughters, from the cradle to the grave. The 
memory of the act there registered was ever-present, 
alike with the statesman in council and the warrior 
in the death-grapple of conflict, and to each it spoke 
irresistibly of fidelity to the father-land in utmost 
extremity, and to the sacrifice even of life. 

These things are among a nation’s choicest trea- 
sures, and to lose them were one of the saddest of 
catastrophes. For us, then, one prime agency of 
literature is to snatch from the fast-gathering shades 
of oblivion and perpetuate for the popular beholding 
the noble and praise-worthy deeds of our fathers. 
And here is a mine of most precious material not 
easily to be exhausted. Brief as our national exist- 
ence has comparatively been, no other, perhaps, so 
teems with incidents which nor Poetry nor Romance 
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nor History should “ willingly let die.” Its annals 
comprise, not alone wars sown thickly with most 
heroic achievements; exhibiting a handful of stran- 
gers contending with and vanquishing whole nations 
of fierce, gladiatorial savages on their own natal soil, 
and finally, a comparative child grappling with and 
worsting a full-grown adult of gigantic proportions 
and strength; but they comprise still more formida- 
ble struggles with the elements, with all those blind 
Potencies wherewith Nature assaults the will, the 
appetencies and the wants of man—with hunger and 
thirst and nakedness—with summer’s melting heat, 
and the dread, freezing blasts of winter—vith the 
deadly miasmas steaming up from the rotting vege- 
tation of immemorial centuries—with the multiform 
obstacles lifting themselves mountain-high in the 
track of the forest-pioneer—and lastly, with those in- 
effably sad heart-yearnings which draw the civilized 
man back toward his natal soil from the new, strange 
land of his adoption—here, certainly, is an aggregate 
of materials which it might tax the genius even of a 
Shakspeare, or a Milton, or a Scott to apply wor- 
thily to literary uses. And, as constituting a piquant 
peculiarity in this instance, you do not here, as in 
similar cases, behold a savage or semi-barbarous race 
thus dealing with nature and life in their primordial, 
elementary state, but civilized, cultivated men and 
women. Hence it is, that the two extremes of hu- 
man existence are brought into conjunction to act and 
react on each other, producing a condition of things 
with no prototype or similitude in the world’s an- 
nals. 

W ho, then, shall say that in the brief two centu- 
ries of our past, literature may not find themes of the 
most inspiring quality m profuse abundance? And 
who shall estimate the importance of embalming 
these strivings and performances of our progenitors 
in letters for the incitement, the guidance, and en- 
couragement of their descendants? Our existing 
prosperity and happiness, and the whole of our pre- 
sent magnificent possessions, are based upon the he- 
roic darings and endurances, the gigantic struggles 
and equally gigantic achievements of those who have 
preceded us. 

It nearly behooves us, then, to rescue from forget- 
fulness the memorials of what they were capable of 
daring and enduring, of what they were able to un- 
dertake and accomplish. For, under different modi- 
fications, there rest on us responsibilities not less 
weighty than theirs, and to us (did we but compre- 
hend it) are appointed tasks of not less magnitude 
and difficulty than even their own. And the inspira- 
tion of their example may, one day, be to us of alto- 
gether inappreciable worth. To these responsibili- 
ties and tasks I shall presently allude again. 

Meanwhile I would suggest, that were not the fu- 
ture, and by consequence the present, of still more 
urgent import to us, as furnishing the proper mate- 
rials and incentives for literary production, there is 
sufficient in our past, brief as it is, to constitute the 
basis and matter of an entire national literature. For 
where has the world seen a richer, a nobler, and a 
more exquisitely finished body of literature than that 








of Greece? And yet the chief materials out of 
which that splendid creation is wrought, are found 
in the ten years’ siege of Troy, with the fortun2s of 
the heroes therein engaged and of their descendants, 
and the wars of allied Greece against the invading 
Persians. These materials, though of fine quality, 
are not very copious, nor do they cover a very 
lengthened period. And yet what superb results ? 

Now, in defiance of ridicule, I venture to declare 
my faith, that in the history of the settlement and 
growth of this country, with its protracted series of 
Indian wars, closing with the grand finale of the 
war of Independence, there exist materials immea- 
surably more abundant and of more precious quality 
than those out of which Homer and Aéschylus, So- 
phocles and Euripides, Herodotus and Thucydides 
created those works, which twenty-five centuries 
have unanimously celebrated. And let but a Ho- 
mer appear, and he may find in our chronicles (I dare 
avouch) the determinate outlines of heroes over- 
matching Agamemnon, Achilles and Diomed, Hec- 
tor, Zneas and Sarpedon: 

But, as I intimated above, the future and the pre- 
sent have more ¢ gent claims than the past on us 
and our literary endeavor. British writers have 
sneeringly said, that while all other nations boast of 
their past and of what they have done, Americans 
boast of their future, and of what they are going to 
do. So be it, if boasting be admissible at all. Itisnot 
of choice but of natural law that the youth’s regards 
are attracted mainly toward his coming manhood 
and its activities. It is for those who have passed 
their climacteric, to cast frequent glances back ward 
over the track they have already traversed. The 
afternoon shadows always point eastward. 

One important service demanded of our literature 
is intimated by what 1 have said of our country’s 
existing state—a state of effervescence in the mani- 
fold elements out of which our national unity is being 
elaborated. Far as our maturity yet lies in the dis- 
tance, still it is not impossible to fashion some idea 
of what it is to be. For the institutions under which 
its swarming myriads are being developed and 
shapen, are open to our inspection, while their true 
spirit and operation, and the results they tend to 
work out, are level to the apprehension of a concen- 
tratedly thoughtful mind. Here, then, is a field of 
thought wherein the patriotic American writer 
should find both material and inspiration for himself, 
while in turn he imparts illuminaticn and inspiration 
to others. 

The walls of Thebes (according to the myth) went 
up to the sound of Amphion’s lyre. So be it here. 
Let the walls of a far greater and nobler than Thebes 
arise to the vibrations of the American lyre, and let 
the progressing work reproduce in itself the exqui- 
site order and symmetry, not less than the kindling 
beauty and charm of music! 

But, if there be for the author one class of ideas 
pointing toward what America is to Je, there is an- 
other class involved in what Ameriga is to do. It is 
not, I think, difficult to discern what (under the Di- 
vine appointment) is our country’s mission, or the 
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part it is destined to enact in the development and 
progress of the race. This (as I have elsewhere 
suggested) I suppose to be the vindication of the 
worth and importance of man the individual—the se- 
curing to every one wearing human shape the whole 
rights and prerogatives belonging potentially to that 
creature, whom God “ made in His own image.”’ 
W hat themes are presented here for 
‘‘ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn !”’ 


W here else could the poet, the fictionist, or the phi- 
losopher find topics of such immeasurable interest, 
and materials of such transcendent richness and 
abundance ? 

And authors writing in a spirit distinctively Ame- 
rican, possess moreover one special advantage un- 
shared by most authors elsewhere and of other times. 
It is that they have large, definite aims of a practical 
cast pressing themselves on their attention, which- 
ever Way they may turn, and on whatever depart- 
ment of letters they may fix their choice. Liberty; 
largest, completest liberty—equality—fraternity— 
the full development of the human powers both of 
body and mind; the powers not of a few men, or of 
one or more classes of men, but of each and every 
living man—such are a few of the ideas involved in 
the very existence, growth and destiny of our coun- 
try; ideas which that country, unless failing of its 
mission, is pledged to embodytn fact. Yes, these 
ideas are not mere abstractions, to be declaimed about 
and sung and even fought for, while practically nul- 
lified, as in the days of the first French Revolution ; 
but they are concrete realities, which we may be- 
hold every day, and every day unfolding themselves 
around us, and by casting off one obstruction and 
anomaly after another, working themselves into con- 
tinually greater clearness and completeness. What 
a field is here open to the American author, what- 
ever his special endowments, to become a co-agent 
with the Divine Being in furthering the sublime 
work here and now going forward! 

As my limits will not permit my saying all [ could 
wish on this topic, I shall defer the residue to a 
second essay, and shall close the present paper with 
a brief recapitulation of the tasks claiming the atten- 
tion of the American writer of our day. 

First, then, our past of two centuries is tobe ga- 
thered up and fixed in all the various literary forms. 
The historian and the fictionist, the poec and the 
philosopher, have each their several obligations to 
discharge in this regard. The historian should re- 
cord its successive actual events, while the fictionist 
flings the halo of romance over its salient occurren- 
ces; and while the bard sets to music its heroic 
achievements and the exalted sentiments from which 
they resulted, the philosopher should, by analysis, 
disengage and exhibit the seminal ideas, which were 
the soul of the whole. And it is the more needful 
that the last named work especially, be performed, 
because the very ideas lying at the core of our past 
are more energetically active at this moment than 
ever before, being not only the life of the present, 
but the vital agencies whereby the future is being 
evolved and moulded. 





In the second place, literature is summoned to lend 
its aid in the development of our national genius and 
the formation of our national character, by laboring 
to consolidate all the different and often incoherent 
masses of our population into one indissolubly blend- 
ed people, of a distinctive national type, which bears 
the clear impress of our free and humane institutions. 
In fulfilling this requirement, the literary man will 
resort now to the inspiration to be drawn from the 
high deeds and unparalleled sacrifices of the past, and 
now to the grand future assuredly awaiting fidelity 
to the present, as also to the unspeakable wo and 
shame which must follow the infraction of our in- 
cumbent obligations. 

Let the stranger satirize, as he will, our frequent 
references to the future. The true American will, 
none the less, often turn his regards toward those 
stupendous issues, which the Great Disposer of the 
race would seem plainly to have had in view in 
colonizing these virgin solitudes; in suggesting the 
formation and aiding the establishment of such insti- 
tutions, and in conducting us through a course so 
eventful to the position We now occupy. 

And finally and especially must literature deal with 
the great distinguishing mission of America—the 
emancipation of the individual man from all that 
heretofore has intercepted the complete development 
of his powers and the full enjoyment of all his rights 
and immunities. This task, too, is to be executed 
not for ourselves solely, but for the world. To us 
is appointed to fight the redeeming battles not of a 
single people merely, but of humanity itself. 

Why is it, then, that with materials so ample and 
themes so large and kindling, our literature is yet so 
little worthy of us? Twenty-five millions of peo- 
ple, who, in general intelligence and activity, assur- 
edly fall behind no other on earth—a people who, in 
most departments of effort are the equals, and in 
some even the superiors of their most advanced con- 
temporaries—a people remarkable for ingenuity and 
invention in all practical spheres, and in their 
youthful energy and sensitiveness peculiarly acces- 
sible to that emulation which is pained by an in- 
ferior position—why should the literature of such 
a people stand so far below all its other perform- 
ances ? 

That this strange anomaly does exist, no one can 
deny who candidly compares the results of the Ame- 
rican mind in this and in its other fields of endeavor. 
Why is it? 

I know not that a completely satisfactory solution 
of this question cam be given. I shall, however, in 
a succeeding paper, enumerate some circumstances 
which may partly, at least, account for so ungracious 
a fact; and shall, moreover, suggest some duties 
which seem to me incumbent both on the public and 
on authors themselves in the premises. Were these 
duties fulfilled, I am confident the evil would be par- 
tially, if not wholly correeted, and the way, more- 
over, Would be open for discerning what further 
means should be adopted for wiping off this stigma 
from the American escutcheon. 





D. H. B. 


























































THE VISION OF THE GOBLET. 





BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


Evor Baccue! wine hath seized my soul ; 
The fury of the jolly god is on. 
Reach me the mighty ancient bowl : 
Fill till the goblet weeps, 
Pill till the rushing current sweeps 
The dull, cold present to oblivion. 
Now swing amain the mystic beaker tall, 
And still to Bacchus breathe the potent spell ; 
Rouse the red-visaged god from slumbers deep 
In green Arcadian dell. 
Swing till the ruby breakers rise and fall, 
Swing till the coursing bubbles leap 
Above their crystal wall. 


What gleams beneath the purple flood, 
Far down upon the nether rim, 
Glowing amid the vine’s rich blood 
As through a sunset’s misty film ? 
°T is Attica, mild Attica, that sleeps 
Embayed by heaven among her vine-grown hills ; 
Mantled with flowers and glossy grass she lies, 
Smiling in all her rills; 
Palace and temple-crowned she keeps 
Her stately slumber ’neath the evening skies ; 
While Venus, brooding in a feathery cloud, 
As in her nest the silver-breasted dove, 
Peeps now and then above her dusky shroud 
Upon the land of love. 


Hark ! the wine-waves, dashing, splashing, 
Seem bacchantian cymbals clashing 

Tothe rumbling drum, - 
And the shivering flutes’ shrill singing, 
And the jingling tabors’ ringing ; 
While anon, the hurly dying, 
Syrinx softly breathes her sighing 

From the warbling reed. 


Caught in the Satyrs’ wily snare, 
What throngs across the valley come ; 
As whirling in the eddying stream 
Of music to the hills they speed, 
While upturned Attic foreheads gleam 

Amid their billowing hair! 

Reeling, staggering, on they fly, 

Wine in the blood and dizzy eye, 

Wine in every sinew burning, 

Onward still its minions spurning 
Over hill, through lushy meadow, 
Through the forest’s glooming shadow, 
Hither, thither, without caring 

Where their guidelees feet are bearing. 


Tossing aloft, with nods of drunken cheer, 
Mark old Silenus on his ass appear ; 
Plashed is his hoary beard with purple wine 
Daggled his silver locks, his reeking brows 
Crowned with the ivy and the twisted vine. 
Mark how the dotard leers, 
As through the maids he steers, 
And tries to summon love within his filmy eyne! 
Thick with the luscious grape 
His mumbled words escape, 
The barren echoes of his youthful vows. 











Lo! full-eyed Bacchus from triumphant war, 
Rich with the trophied Orient’s boast, 

Goads through the crowd his flaming Indian car 
Before the Satyr host ; 

That roaring straggle in their master’s rear, 
Twirling the ivied thyrsus as they bound, 

And dance grotesque, and mingled laugh and jeer, 
And cloven foot-falls shake the springing ground. 


Around the hairy rout, with streaming hands, 
Athena’s maidens whirl the dripping urn ; 
Their floating vestures, loosed from jealous bands, 
Half hide, half show what charms beneath them burn 
There mellow Pan upon the Attic ear, 
Framed with a dainty sense for melody, 
Pours music from his pipe of knotted reeds, 
Lifting the ravished soul to that high sphere 
Where joy and pain contend for mastery. 
Now tittering glee the grinning Satyr breeds, 
Now flings the heart in teurful depths of wo, 
Now big-eyed fear the shrinking crowd appals, 
Now to the blithsome dance the music calls; 
Then with full power and long, triumphant flow 
Of swelling notes that shake the rooted soul, 
And rise and fall with ocean’s measured roll, 
He lifts to Bacchus his resounding lay ; 
Tabor and drum confess the potent sway, 
And join their muffled notes. 
With nodding heads and brandished arms, 
And flashing eyes, and swelling throats, 
That heave with song’s advancing tides, 
The crowd obeys the cunning master’s charms. 
A murmured hum athwart the listeners glides, 
While still the pipes their pealing notes prolong, 
Piercing the heavens with wild exultant shout, 
Till, maddened by fierce harmony, the throng 
From end to end in ecstasy bursts out, 
And thus to Bacchus pours its choral song. 


Joy, joy, with Bacchus and his Satyr train 
In triumph throbs our merry Grecian earth ! 
Joy, joy, the golden time has come again, 
A god shall bless the vine’s illustrious birth ! 
Io, io, Bacche! : 


O breezes, speed across the mellow lands, 
Ant bear his coming to the joyous vine ; 
Make all the vineyards wave their leafy hands 
Upon the hills, to greet this pomp divine ! 
To, io, Bacche! 


O peaceful triumph, victory without tear, 
Or human cry, or drop of conquered blood, 
Save dew-beads bright, that on the vine appear, 
The choral shouts, the trampled grape’s red flood! 
Io, io, Bacche! 
Shout, Hellas, shout! the lord of joy is come, 
Bearing the mortal Lethe in his hands, 
To make the wailing lips of sorrow dumb, 
To bind sad memory’s eyes with rosy bands. 
fo, io, Bacche ! 


Shout, Hellas, shout ! he bears the soul of love, 
Within each glowing drop Prmoethean fire ; 
The coldest maids beneath its power shall move, 
And bashful youths be bold with hot desire. 

Io, io, Bacche ! 
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“Long may the ivy deck thy sculptured brows, 
Long may the goat upon thy altars bleed, 
Long may thy temples hear our tuneful vows, 
Chiming accordant to the vocal reed. 

Io, io, Bacche ! 


<> 


Long may the hills and nodding forests move, 
Responsive echoing thy festal drum, 
Grief-scattering Bacchus, twice-born son of Jove— 
Our hearts are singing, let our lips be dumb. 
Io, io, Bacche! 
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BY GEO. D. PRENTICE. 





My mother, ’t is a long and weary time 
Since last I looked upon thy sad, sweet face, 
And listened to the gentle spirit-tones 
Of thy dear voice of music. I was then 
A child, a bright-haired child. The fearful thought, 
Which slowly fastened on my throbbing brain, 
That thou wast passing from the earth away, 
Was iny young life’s first sorrow. Through the long 
And solemn watches of that awful night 
Kind friends, who dearly loved us, gathered round 
Thy dying couch, and in my agony, 
My childish agony, I shrieked to them 
To save thee, mother, but with streaming tears, 
And in the tones of holy sympathy, 
They told me thou wouldst die. 
Oh! then I bowed 

My head to God, whose worship thy dear lips 
Ilad taught me, and to Him with bursting heart 
I prayed that He would spare thee. And, as there 
I knelt, a holy calm, as if from Heaven, / 
Came stealing o’er my spirit, and a voice, 
As ’t were a melody from some soft star, 
Floated into my soul. It said that thou 
Must leave me, that thy home was in the sky, 
But that thou still wouldst love and guard thy child, 
And hover round him on thy angel wings 
In all his wanderings here. 

My mother, then 
I rose in more than childhood’s strength, and watched 
The fading of thy life. Dear friends still hung 
Around thy pillow, but I saw them not. 
Wild lamentations and deep sobs were breathed 
From hearts of anguish, but I heard them not. 
A man of God poured forth his soul in prayer 
For thy soul’s welfare, but I heard him not. 
I saw but thy wan cheek, thy parted lips, 
Thy half-closed eyes, so meek and calm beneath 
Their blue-veined lids, thy bright disheveled locks, 
Thy pallid brow, damp with the dews of death, 
And the faint heaving of thy breast, that oft 
In happy hours had pillowed my young head 
To sweet and gentle slumber; and I heard 
But the faint struggles of thy failing breath, 
Thy stifling sighs, and the high, holy words 
That seemed to fall like dew-drops on my soul 
From out the blessed skies. All suddenly, 
Thy blue eyes opened, and a moment looked 
Upon thy child with one fixed, burning gaze, 
In which the deep and hoarded love of years 
Was all concentred; a convulsive thrill 
Shot through the fibres of thy wasted frame ; 


And death was there—ay, thou wast mine and death’s. 


And then my tears again gushed wildly forth, 
But light from heaven broke through them with a soft 
Prismatic glory, as I gazed above, 
And saw thee mounting, like a new-made star, 
Far up thy pathway in the heavens. 
Long years, 





Long years, my dear lost mother, have gone by 
Since that wild hour. My childhood and my youth 
lave passed away, and now my manhood’s prime 
Is fading like a vision, for my years 
Far, far outnumber thine upon the earth, 
This dark, cold exile of the gentle heart 
From the bright home to which it longs to fly, 
And be at rest forever. I have seen 
Much, much of joy and sorrow, I have felt 
Life’s storms and sunshine, but I ne’er have known 
Such raptures as my full heart shared with thee 
In childhood’s fairy years. Now, time no more 
Scatters fresh roses round my feet, his hand 
Lets fall upon my path but pale, torn flowers, 
Dead blossoms, that the genial dews of eve, 
The morning sunlight and the noontide rains 
Can ne’er revive again, for they are dust, 
Ay, dust and ashes. 

Even thine image now, 
The image of the lovely form, that shone 
The starlight of my childhood, seems to fade 
From memory’s vision. °T is as some pale tint 
Upon the twilight wave, a broken glimpse 
Of something beautiful and dearly loved 
In far-gone years, a dim and tender dream, 
That, like a faint bow on a darkened sky, 
| Lies on my clouded brain. But oh! thy voice, 
Its tones can never perish in my soul. 
It visits me amid the strife of men 
In the dark city’s solitude. It comes 
Amid the silence of the midnight hour, 
Upon my listening spirit like a strain 
Of fairy music o’er the sea. And oft 
When at the eventide, amid a hush 
Deep as the awful stillness of a dream, 
I stray all lonely through the leafless woods, 
| And gaze upon the moon, that seems to mourn 
Iler lonely lot in heaven, or on the trees, 
| That look like frowning Titans in the dim 
' And doubtful light, that unforgotten voice 
Swells on my ear like the low, mournful tone 
Imprisoned in the sea-shell, or the sound, 
The melancholy sound, of dying gales 
Panting upon the far-off tree-tops. 

Yes, 








Divide me from thy grave, where I so oft 

In childhood laid my bosom on the turf 

That covered thine, though the drear winter-storms 

| Long, tong have cast o’er thee their spotless shrouds 
And night her pall, and though thy image sweet, 

| The one dear picture cherished through my life, 
Grows dim and dimmer in my brain, thy voice 

Is ever in my ear and in my heart, 

| To teach me love and gentleness and truth, 

| And warn me from the perils that surround 


The paths of pilgrims o’er this desert earth. 
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My mother dear, though mountains, hills and streams 








The latter part of the musical season in our town has 
carried out faithfully the promise given at the com- 
mencement, when all our towns-folk seemed wild at the 
advent of the Swedish Nightingale. Sober ones might 
have thought so mad an excitement as prevailed here in 
November, when thrifty merchants and trades-people 
did not hesitate to spend fifteen or twenty of the ‘ al- 
mighty dollars,’’ in order to procure for their wives and 
one or two daughters with themselves, the pleasure of 
hearing ‘‘ the Lind’? sing one night—would, as all other 
unhealthy excitements, die away, leaving a torpor 
which would be prejudicial to the advance of musical 
taste amongst us; it might, had it not been for the great 
love for music so very evident in every class of the com- 
munity. Truly, we show that other blood runs in the 
great national artery than cold, reasonable Saxon blood ; 
some of this we may have to temper the wild enthusiasin 
caused by the mixture of so many races, but thank 
Heaven, we have enough of the sunny South in us to 
give us a taste for the refined and poetical beauties of 
life. 

It is a great nation—this Yankee nation of ours; from 
Maine to California; from the populous towns of the 
Atlantic seaboard to the newly peopled shores of the 
Pacific, there are to be seen the same national charac- 
teristics—the thrifty carefulness and untiring energy of 
the Anglo-Saxon, brightened and warmed by the rich 
life-current of fearless, joyous enthusiasm, gained from 
the South of Europe. We forget who it was that said— 
‘*it took all Europe to make America,’’ but whoever it 
was said a true thing. 

But we have wandered from our subject. The Lind 
Surore was followed by the Walker and Maretzek opera 
season, which was noticed in the preceding number. 
After the opera we had numberless concerts, all attended 
by crowds; and at the Walnut, Madame Anna Bishop 
condescended to descend from the position an artiste of 
her culture is supposed always to take, and degrade into 
interludes and intermezzos, fine passages from celebra- 
ted operas. Whenever we see or hear of this singer 
and her Maestro Bochsa, we are always reminded of the 
reply of Catalini’s husband, M. Valabreque, when re- 
monstrated with by the English manager for demanding 
so high a price for his wife’s engagements. 

‘You swallow up all my receipts,’ said the poor em- 
presario, ‘*‘ and leave me nothing for a troupe,’’ 

‘‘ Bah !?? replied the Frenchman, shrugging his shoul- 
ders—‘‘ Ma femme et quatre ou cing poupées—Voila tout 
ce qu'il faut.” 

M. Bochsa like M. Valabreque, makes Madame and 
four or five puppets answer for an opera, but, unlike his 
fortunate predecessor, the husband of the beautiful, excel- 
lent, but uncultured Catalini, he does not make the same 
amount of money—it takes a Barnum to do that now. 

The presence of three such great singers as Lind, Pa- 
rodi and Madame Anna Bishop at the same time in our 
country, has caused several of our public prints in their 
musical notices to make casual allusions to the four 
great queens of song—three of whom have passed away 
from the public years ago—and who delighted the ears 
of the European musical public in the first quarter of 
this present century—Catalini, Pasta, Sontag and Mali- 
bran. 


It seems not amiss to us in the present chat, dear 
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reader, we are having together, to give a short account 
of these four great vocalists, which we have gathered 
from our musical readings, and remind ourselves that 
Mlle. Lind is not the only great vocalist who has been 
munificent in works of charity, and possessed so spotloss 
a reputation as to break down those social barriers that 
so Often separate the actress from society. Princesses 
and crowned heads treated the beautiful Catalini as a 
friend and companion, and her sweetness of temper and 
benevolent disposition, not only contributed to the hap- 
piness of her friends, but cheered many a suffering home 
and heart. Not that we would take one atom from the 
admiration that should be given to the excellent charac- 
ter of Mile. Lind, but while giving her ali the praise 
that is her due, let us remember she is not the only great 
singer or actress that has been a virtuous, charitable, 
lovely woman. 

Angelica Catalini was a Roman by birth, and was born 
at the close of the last century. She was brought before 
the public at an early age, and sang all over the South- 
ern part of Europe, principally in Italy and Spain. 
While in Spain she married M. Valabreque, an officer in 
Junot’s army. She was remarkable for her personal 
charms; her form as well as her lovely face is said to 
have been a model of beauty, and her excellent charac- 
ter, combined with her rare gifts of voice and mind, al- 
most entirely unaided by education, rendered her an 
object of rapturous admiration to all classes. She was 





a born genius—for she had had little training or culture 
in any branch, but she was quick, full of tact—that spe- 
cial gift of Providence to woman, and which supplies 
the place of whole libraries of learning—and endowed 
by nature with the most wonderful vocal powers. Her 
voice was a clear, pure soprano; but though she was a 
singer she was no musician. She sang in operas com- 
posed expressly for her, in which the part was adapted 
to her voice and her style of execution. Her greatest 
character, Semiramide, was in an opera of that name, 
which was composed by Portogallo, a composer now 
unknown, and whose music she brought into fashion. 
She sang in comic operas, and her arch vivacity made 
her very captivating, but no matter however great the 
composer might be whose music she was singing, she 
did not hesitate to cut out passage after passage, to make 
room for her own bravuras, whether they suited the part 
or not. Her favorite manner of exhibition, however, 
was at concerts; where, in England she drew down 
thunders of applause, by singing their national airs— 
‘¢ Rule Britannia,’? ‘‘ God Save the King,’’ and simple 
ballads. Thus we see that we are not the only set of 
people to whom musicians have played and sung ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle’’ and ‘‘ Oh Susannah’’ melodies. Her pow- 
ers of voice, great natural abilities, and beautiful face 
and person, would have made her one of the greatest 
dramatic singers on the stage had she been trained and 
educated; but she had no early advantages, and disco- 
| vering that nature had done enough to secure mere 
worldly success, she cared little for the future brightness 
of that great firmament of Art in which she was intended 
| by nature to shine as a fixed star rather than as a comet. 
She was born under a sky whose atmosphere, as it is 
'inhaled by its children, bestows music and all lovely 
| gifts. 
‘* To be born a Roman ora Neapolitan,”’said a clever 
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foreigner once, ‘‘is to be born a singer or a painter— 
Italians are artists from the cradle.’? 

Catalini, like Sontag, retired from the stage, and after 
an absence of ten or twelve years, returned for a short 
time. There is quite a similarity between the reappear- 
ances of Catalini and Sontag—as Sontag returns, a new 
vocal star is rising—Parodi. When Catalini reappeared 
the great Pasta had just made her debit. 

Pasta, the acknowledged queen of song—the greatest 
dramatic singer that ever trod the boards, made a debit 
as a girl in 1817; but created little or no sensation. She 
withdrew from the stage and spent five years in retire- 
ment and close study of her profession. In 1822, she 
appeared at Paris, and this was her true debit as a great 
singer; at this time she was twenty-four—the age of 
Parodi. She was not a tall woman, but had a finely 
proportioned person, a majestic carriage, and her voice, 
which was a rich mezzo-soprano, was carefully and 
properly cultivated. She was a dramatic vocalist—a 
inusician as Well as a singer. Her great characters as 
her biographers and the old journals tell us, were Ros- 
sini’s Desdemona, Tancredi and Semiramide; Roméo in 
Zingarelli’s Roméo and Guiletta; Pasiello’s Nina, 
Mayer’s Medéa, and she was the first singer of Bellini’s 
great poetical creation, Norma. Those who have lis- 
tened to her, have told us, that as often as they saw her 
they never recognized the singer ; that is, she was never 
Pasta, but always the character she was personating. 
Night after night, a friend told us who saw her in Na- 
ples in 1825, they would see her in Tancredi, Semira- 
mide and other characters, but every night she was dif- 
ferent—every night singing, as if from inspiration, the 
words of her character. 

She left the stage in the prime of her life, and in the 
very height of her great fame; but she has not been idle 
during her retirement—she has prepared most of the best 
singers of the present time ; the celebrated Grisi had in- 
structions from her; Biscaccianti, the American vocal- 
ist, is said to have been indebted to Pasta for musical 
directions; but her acknowledged and favorite pupil is 
the great vocalist we have lately heard, Parodi. 

In 1828 Mile. Sontag appeared, and for awhile the 
cold, fair Prussian made some forget the pure vocal style 
Pasta had been so nobly representing, and they again 
ran blindly after the wonders they had admired during 
the Catalini furore. Mile. Sontag was a pleasing, re- 
spectable actress, but preferred to take the ears of the 
multitude by storm, by turning her voice into an instru- 
ment. We remember reading many years ago, in foreign 
papers, the most rapturous accounts of Sontag’s execu- 
tion of the violin variations of Rode’s air. She was one 
of the most florid singers of the modern florid school of 
Rossini. She was not remarkable as a dramatic singer, 
except in light, elegant comedy, such as Rosina in ‘ J/ 
Barbiere’? and the like. Those who have heard her in 
her prime have described her voice to us as a high so- 
prano, with no great volume or power, but sweet, very 
flexible, and neatly and nicely cultivated. She was fair, 
and quite an English-looking person, very unaffected and 
simple in her manners both on the stage and off. 

She did not remain long on the stage, but married a 
Prussian nobleman, Count Rossi; and afterward shone 
as ambassadress at the Court of Russia. One evening, six 
or seven years ago, we were listening, for the first time, 
to Auber and Scribe’s pretty little opera of ‘* L’ Ambas- 
sadrice,’? as sung at the Chestnut by the French troupe, 

with Calvé as prima-donna ; a clever acquaintance who 
sat beside us, told us that the story of this opera was 
founded on Mile. Sontag; we little thought then that 





hike the ambassadress of the opera, Madame la Com- 
tesse would leave her social position to resume if possi- 
ble her former throne in the kingdom of song. In the 
pretty fiction of the drama, Madame L’ Ambassadrice’s 
poor wounded heart drives her back to the stage; in the 
real history of the Prussian prima-donna, it is the poor 
wounded fortunes of her husband that compel her to re- 
sume her profession. Since her marriage, though only a 
few years have passed, strange things have happened ; 
kingdoms have been shaken, thrones upturned, crowns 
toppling, and some toppled off; and behold Madame 
L’ Ambassadrice’s social grandeur gone, and now in her 
autumn, she returns to demand the crown bestowed upon 
her in her youth ;—in those bright days the Berlinese 
youths crowned her with roses and amaranths. If some 
of the foreign critics are to be believed, though time may 
have touched the roses, the amaranths are still un- 
faded. 

The foreign journals give different accounts of the 
present state of her voice; but a notice we have met 
with in a late number of that interesting and useful 
paper, ‘‘ Saroni’s Musical Times,’’ purporting to have 
been written by one who has lately heard her, speaks in 
the most flattering manner of her. This notice says that 
her voice is pretty well preserved—the lower notes may 
have lost a little of their original fullness, but the higher 
notes are still round, clear and beautiful. Her voice is 
as remarkable as ever for flexibility, and she still excels 
in that marvelous vocalization which Catalini and her- 
self made use of in the place of dramatic talent. 

And now we come to the beautiful, ill-fated Malibran, 
cut off in the fullness of fame, youth and loveliness. Of 
this great singer’s appearance in this country we have 
already spoken in the preceding number. After her re- 
turn to Europe in 1829, she rose rapidly to distinction. 
Like Pasta, this great singer made a first appearance in 
Europe when quite a girl; four years before the debit of 
1829, after her return from America. She was the daugh- 
ter of the great tenor singer, Garcia, who introduced the 
music of Rossini into England nearly twenty years be- 
fore, in 1811. He was the first Count Almaviva on the 
stage of the English opera-house—I/ Barbiere, the first 
of Rosini’s operas represented in England, being brought 
out for his debit in London. 

Garcia, though an excellent teacher for his fair daugh- 
ter, was a harsh man, and valued the musical talent his 
children possessed, almost more than he did them. We 
have heard an amusing story told, which will, if true, 
prove this. When they were coming to this country in 
1825, during the voyage young Garcia, Malibran’s bro- 
ther, then a lad, took a fancy to clamber up the ropes, 
imitating the sailors. Though destined by nature to bea 
fine musician, he was not intended for a sailor; and the 
truth of the old adage, ‘‘ Stick to your trade,’’ was taught 
him in as harsh and unceremonious a manner as his fa- 
ther gave his lessons; for one day he lost his foothold 
when aloft and fell flat on the deck. The fall stunned 
him, and for awhile it was feared it would cause his 
death. The passengers expected to see a fatherly in- 
stinct, at least, display itself in the old man; indeed, 
they were quite prepared to excuse any violent or even 
exaggerated outburst of grief as a demonstration of pa- 
rental affection; but to the infinite merriment of some, 
and the surprise and disgust of others, old Garcia paced 
up and down the deck while others were applying re- 
storatives to the poor lad, and wringing his hands and 
tearing his hair, he exclaimed— 

‘¢ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu! if the young rascal ever gets 
over this I will beat him—yes, I will beat him well. 
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What right has he to ruin the best tenor voice in the 
world ??? 

The lad recovered, and not only lived to receive the 
promised beating, but many others we suppose, for he 
became a distinguished musician, and very famous him- 
selfosa trainer of prima-donnas. He is ‘‘ the Garcia’’ 
so many singers name as their maestro, and was the 
master of Mile. Lind, 

Though Madame Malibran was not considered equal 
to the peerless Pasta as an actress, her beautiful voice, 
pure style, and lovely person made amends; she was, 
however, far superior to Sontag as a dramatic singer, 
and excelled particularly in tender characters. Her 
Amina in Belliai’s touching opera La Sonambula, we 
have heard spoken of by those who saw her init, as an 
exquisite and delicate piece of acting; and an Italian 
singer and maestro of reputation, and whose opinion is 
of value, places her execution of the opening scena in 
Norma next to Pasia’s. 

This lovely and distiaguished vocalist died in 1836, so 
suddenly as to excite the most cruel and fearful sus- 
picions. ‘Time enough has elapsed to clear the mystery, 
and this great rectifier of those errors that arise from 
mere prejudice and excitement, has completely exone- 
rated the bridegroom-husband from blame. We believe 
it is quite established now that Madame Malibran’s death 
resulted from over exertion. In the fall of 1836, she 
went to Manchester, Engiand, to fulfill an engagement 
made for one of the great musical festivals there. She 
had always been remarkable for her great powers of en- 
durance, apparently never suffering from fatigue or ex- 
haustion ; ready to sing day or night without excuse— 
never sparing herself. Her habits of constant exercise 
in the open air, both on horseback and on foot, enabled 
her to bear a great deal more than most women, more at 
least than the tender, delicate women of our country; 
but the accounts that have been given us of her exertions, 
especially during the week preceding her death make us 
wonder that any one should have felt surprise at her 
sudden death; had sho lived over such fatigue then 
astonishment might have been expressed. On the even- 
ing before her first day’s performance, at the festival, 
two evenings before she died, though in delicate health, 
it is said she sang no less than fourteen difficult pieces 
in her own parlor at the hotel to her Italian friends. 
The last day of her life she fainted repeatedly, but would 
persist in singing, though her husband earnestly entreated 
her to be prudent—she seemed determined to test her 
powers to the utmost. So she continued for two days 
struggling against illness. On the night of the 14th of 
September, 1836, she sung her last piece in life. It was 
a duet with Madame Caradori Allen, from Mercadante’s 
Andronica “ Vanne se alberghi in petto.”? She was 
encored, and she roused herself with a terrible effort to 
repeat the duet. An English writer, who was present 
at the time, said her fearful shake at the top of her voice, 
when repeating this duet, will never be forgotten by 
those who heardit. The encore was received with cheers 
from the audience, who little thought it was the death- 
song of the swan; for while handkerchiefs were waving, 
and the crowd applauding, the beautiful young singer 
was dying. She fell back exhausted, immediately after 
the last note of the duet had passed her lips, and poor 
Malibran’s earthly part was over. She died that night! 
Young, beautiful, and beloved—for only a few months 
before she had become a bride, for the second time; and 
as her first marriage had been one of convenience, ar- 
ranged by her father, and for his own interest, her second 
was one of love, arranged by her own heart. In the 





summer of 1836, just a few short months preceding her 
death, she had married the celebrated violinist De Beriot. 
Fifteen years have passed since this sad event, but the 
very names of Garcia and Malibran de Beriot, her 
maiden and wedded names, sound as synonymes for al] 
that is beautiful and gifted. Malibran will never be for- 
gotten. She was a great actress even in Pasta’s time, 
and a great singer even in the days of Sontag’s. instru- 
mental triumphs. 

If space had permitted, we would have given many 
pleasing anecdotes we have read and heard of these four 
remarkable women; but for this reason, good reader, you 
must content yourself with our sketches, short and mea- 
gre though they may be, of these great singers—singers 
who, with the exception of one, never sung toan Ame- 
rican public. It issaid, however, that Sontag—Madame 
Rossi-Sontag—purposes visiting this country, ‘ Times 
are altered’? now; when Sontag was young, the exist- 
ence of ‘‘ the States’? was but barely acknowledged 


*¢¢ abroad,’’ and a French critic said of Malibran, after 


her return from this country in 1829, ‘‘She has just 
arrived from North America, where she has been pre- 
cluded from profiting by any models of excellence, and 
therefore she requires tnat finish which can be learned 
only by experience, and profiting by the counsels of 
sound criticism.’? 

‘« Now ‘‘ the States’? are worth visiting, and all great 
musicians will come here. A few years will roll around, 
and our rapidly increasing country will possess a critical 
musical public in their various towns; and before the 
coming century swings solemnly to and fro in upon us, 
singers and artists may prize the opinion of an American 
public, as they have heretefore a European, and find that 
they can profit even in ‘‘ the States’? from American 
‘ counsels of sound criticism.’? Such are the changes 
of the world ; and one can imagine the fashionable stare of 
surprise that the old European circles of taste and criti- 
cism will turn upon this new world in this coming time. 
But they have had their day, and now ours is coming; 
and how vastly amusing it will be to hear Americans 
coolly pronouncing the opinions of the English and 
Parisians—they now so solemnly ape—as old-style 
bizarre and rococo. 

Vive la jeune America! 





SONNET.: 


AN INDIAN ARROW-HEAD. 





BY WM. H. C. HOSMER. 





Crossine yon field, an arrow-head I found 
Shaped from the flinty rock with wondrous art ; 
No other trace upon the furrowed ground, 
Though patiently I broke the clods apart, 
Was visible of ancient Indian rule, 
When the grim forest, to its dusky heart, 
Thrilled with the whoop of war, and hunter’s shout, 
Frighting the wild-duck from her rushy pool, 
And from green lair the trooping antlered herd. 
Thus are the tracks of nations blotted out, 
Faint impress leaving, like the passing bird, 
Save when the moald, erst trod by them, is stirred 
By other races—giving to the light 
Some yellow, crumbling bone, or implement of fight. 





WILD-GOOSE SHOOTING. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS,’’ ‘‘ FISH AND FISHING,’’ ETC, 





THE CANADA GOOSE. 


Tus is the bird known universally throughout this 
continent, as the Wild-Goose, and yet, although that is 
not in truth his correct appellation, we do not in this 
instance very particularly demur to it; since it is by 
very far the most important of all the species of this 
genus, which visit our shores. The term Wild-Goose 
is properly applied to the Gray Lag Goose of Europe, 
which is beyond any doubt the stock whence is derived 
the common domestic goose of our barn-yards, and 
which precisely resembles the tame bird, with the ex- 
ception that the gandera.do not become white among 
the wild fowl; on this, however, no distinction of origin 
can be supported; for it is well understood that one of 
the consequences of domestication, is that in the process 
of generations it converts animals, which are unicolored 
in their natural state, to piebalds, dapples, and various 
new colors, in their artificial condition. 

The true name of this bird is the Canada Goose; a 
title which was given to it under the impression that 
its breeding-grounds lay in that country, and in the 
vicinity of the Great Lakes. Since the period, however, 
when those provinces have become more thickly settled, 
more observation has been bestowed on the haunts, 
habits, and migrations of birds; and it is now well ascer- 
tained that, although a few stragglers may breed in 























(Anas Canadensis.) 


various sequestered spots both in the States and in the 
Canadas, all the main hordes proceed still northward, 
beyond the utmost habitations of man, beyond the limits 
of the Arctic Circle, perhaps beyond the Pole itself, 
there to nestle and rear the young in the untrodden soli- 
tudes, where no breath of humanity has ever polluted 
the pure air, amid the brief but delicious summer of the 
polar regrons, where they rejoice—to quote the eloquent 
words of Mr. Giraud, in his birds of Long Island—where 
they rejoice in ‘‘ the absence of that great destroyer, rain, 
while the splendors of a perpetual dry May render such 
regions the most suitable to their purpose.”’ 

The Canada Goose, though rare, is not unknown in 
Northern Europe, or even in England, where it is very 
frequently domesticated. as an ornament on artificial 
lakes, within the bounds of parks and pleasure-grounds. 
In unusually severe winters, it is sometimes killed on 
the sea-coasts and on the inland lakes of Scotland, and 
the north-eastern parts of England, though not in such 
numbers as to constitute it an object of regular pursuit 
Nor is its flesh there considered a luxury, whether that 
from change of climate and diet, it really becomes rank 
and unpalatable, or that whim and fashion in this case 
rule the roast. 

Certain it is that, here, it is one of our best sea-shore 
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wild fowl, me judice the very best ; for its flesh is succu- 
lent and juicy, never rank or fishy, not even sedgy, and, 


when hung long enough in frosty weather, as tender as | 


the tenderest, even in the old ganders, which many per- 
sons consider an abomination. 


The breeding-grounds of the Canada Goose, have never | 


as yet been, and probably never will be ascertained 
otherwise than negatively, as they lie, doubtless, beyond 
the reach of man’s all daring footstep, there being no 
point however northerly, to which the bold discoverers of 
the highest latitudes have penetrated, at which the Goose 
has not been observed still wending his way northward, 
ever northward. ‘‘ They were seen by Hearne,’ says 
Wilson, in his American Ornithology, ‘‘ within the 
Arctic Circle, and were then pursuing their way still 
farther north. Captain Phipps speaks of seeing Wild 
Geese feeding at the water’s edge on the dreary coast 
of Spitzbergen, in lat. 80° 27’. It is highly probable that 
they extend their migrations to the Pole itself, amid the 
silent desolations of unknown countries, shut out since 
the creation to the prying eye of man by everlasting and 
insuperable barriers of ice.’? 

Throughout the United States und the British pro- 
vinces from the Straits of Bellisle and the Gut of Canso 
eastward, to the Osage river westward ; the biennial mi- 
grations of the Canada Goose are well known to all ob- 
servant inhabitants, and at the close of autumn, and the 
opening of the spring, their vast phalanxes are seen 
wending southward and northward, with the regularity 
of the seasons themselves, cleaving the snow-laden and 
misty air with the circular sweep of their heavy pinions, 
and opposing to the currents of the atmosphere the 
arrowy point of their wedge-like formations, while the 
hoarse *‘ honk’? of the leading gander, answered again 
from the rear of the battalia, calls the attention of us 
groveling earthlings to their immeasurable march, 
steadily sweeping onwards thousands of yards above our 
pigmy heads. 

Of their spring flight, as they return from the mouths 
of the Mississippi, from the great unfrozen lakes and 
bayous of the southwest to their far northern homes, 
thus eloquently sung their own appropriate poet laureat, 
the well-beloved and long-lamented sportsman bard, 
known wheresoever the staunch dog is followed, and 
the true trigger drawn, as J. Cypress, Jr. 

‘‘'They come, they tear the yielding air, with pennon 


fierce and strong ; ‘ 
On clouds they leap from deep to deep, the vaulted skies 


along ; 
Heaven’s light-horse, in a column of atttack upon the 
ole ; 
Was ever seen on ocean green, or under the blue sky, 
Such disciplined battalia as the cohort in your eye; 
Around her ancient axis let old Terra proudly roll, 
But the rushing flight that’s in your sight, 1s that shall 
wake your soul. 


‘¢ Hawnk ! honk ! and for’ard to the nor’ard is the trumpet 


tone 

What Goose can lag, or feather flag, or break the goodly 
cone. 

Hawnk ! onward to the cool blue lakes where lie our 
safe love-bowers, 

No stop, no drop of ocean brine, near stool or hassock 
hoary 

Our traveling watchword is ‘ our mates, our goslings, 
and our glory!” 

Symsonia and Labrador for us are crowned with flowers, 

And not a breast on wave shall rest, until that heaven 


is ours. 
Hawnk ! Hawnk ! E~e Hawnk '”’ 


And this, but with the smallest tincture of poetical 
extravagance and license, is a fair and correct picture 
of their vernal northward march ; for although they do in 
truth pay us of the midland seaboardsa short visit so soon 
as our sea-bays are clear of ice, and do occasionally 





‘* stop,’? and at great peril to themselves, ‘‘ drop by stoo] 
or hassock hoary,’ still their spring sojourn with us is 
of short duration. Early in April they collect them- 
| selves in vast flocks, soar skyward, and breaking into 
| wedge-shaped phalanxes, headed by the strongest gan- 
ders, which are hourly relieved by their comrades, so 
that each of the males in his turn takes his share of 
arduous toil of breasting foremost the resistance of the 
atmosphere, and opening the path for his followers. 

Little stint they of force, little stay make they, unless 
for necessary food and rest by night, or when bewildered 
by dense fogs and unable therefore to steer northward, 
more truly than the needle to the pole, until they reach 
the northern shores of Lake Huron and the waters of the 
Great Georgian Bay, where they remain for some time, 
longer or shorter, according to the state of the season, 
and the gradual disappearance of the ice, affording mean- 
time sport and subsistence to the Indians, who paddle 
stealthily upon them in their birch canoes, or shoot them 
from bough-houses constructed on points which com- 
mand their favorite feeding grounds in the rice lakes and 
flats around the mouths of the Northern, the Wye, the 
Severn, and their neighboring affluents. 

Thence, so soon as the ice disappears, they are up and 
away, and are no more seen by the eyes of man, except 
as they sweep across the marshy plains about the dis- 
persed and distant forts of the fur companies, until in 
October, they recommence their earlier voyagings, now 
journeying southward with recruited strength and aug- 
mented numbers, for now each noisy gander and his 
mate are accompanied by two full-grown and full- 
feathered goslings, and tarrying scarcely for a moment 
on the great lakes, or in the inland waters, until they 
reach their favorite autumnal haunts in the great south 
bay of Long Island, and all along the inlets and lagoons 
of the Jersey shore, Squam Beach, and Barnegat, and 
the two Egg Harbors, where they disport themselves, 
and revel in the sheltered waters, and grow fat on the 
broad, tender leaves of the sea-cabbage, a common ma- 
rine plant which grows about the stones and shells on 
the sea-beaches, and on the roots of the sedges, which 
they are constantly seen in the act of tearing up, and 
occasionally make excursions to the inlets on the beach 
for sand and gravel, until these inland bays are frozen 
over solidly with continuous ice, forbidding them to ob- 
tain their food, and compelling them yet once again to 
take wing and fly more southward yet, to where no frost 
nor north-east tempest cometh. 

During this visit it is that they afford the most sport 
to the gunner, and that they are harassed, especially 
about Long Island, by every poacher’s device and arti- 
fice which can be devised to slay them, fairly or anfairly, 
by man, wholly without consideration, and reckless that 
the slaughter on their very feeding-grounds is fast banish- 
ing them from regions where, with all their watchful 
sentries out and on the alert, they are decimated hourly 
by volleys from unseen and unsuspected foes. 

The worst, most murderous, and least sportsmanly of 
all these artifices is ‘‘ the battery,’’ an engine, long but 
vainly proscribed and prohibited by the New York Legis- 
latures, but still in use in all the Long Island waters, 
though the shrewder, if not more honest or less poach- 
ing Jerseymen, tolerate it not in their lagoons and inlets, 
which still swarm with the fowl daily seen less and less 
in the Long Island bays. 

‘¢ The battery,’’ says a good writer in the Spirit of 
the Times, ‘‘ is formed of a deal box, about seven feet 
long, three wide, and two deep; from the rim of this a 





platform of board runs off at right angles, about six feet 
on every side, and the interior is caulked to render it 
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water-tight. This is moored on some shoal where the 
birds are observed to be in the habit of resorting, and 
ballasted with stones until the platform merely floats 
upon the surface of the water; this flat surface is then 
lightly covered with sedge, so that at a very short dis- 
tance nothing but a small quantity of apparently floating 
weed is discernible.’’ 

Into this destructive machine, having arranged his 
carved and painted wooden decoys, or *‘ stools,’’ around 
it, the gunner descends with his guns, and lying flat on 
his back, awaits, from before the first glimmer of dawn, 
the arrival of the Geese on their feeding-grounds, which 
ne butchers by scores or even hundreds, while they are 
floating here and there feeding unsuspiciously. When it 
is considered that on every shoal on which fowl can feed 
throughout the Long Island waters, two or three of these 
murderous contrivances are anchored so that the fowl can 
never feed in quiet—and at no other period are fowl so 
jealous of disturbance as while feeding—and that they 
are, moreover, constantly harassed at the same delicate 
period by being shot at from sailing-boats, running down 
among them before the wind before they are aware, it is 
no wonder that they should rise high into the air, and 
deserting these inhospitable purlieus, seek safer places, 
where, if they be shot at fiercely, and compelled to run the 
gauntlet of innumerable fires, as they fly to and fro from 
beach to feeding-ground, and from feeding-ground to 
beach, they are at least allowed to feed in peace and 
without molestation. 

The mode practiced in the Jersey waters is this, and it 
is not liable to the objections brought against the former 
mode, while it affords sport sufficient to glut the greedi- 
est sportsman, who shoots for sport, not for pot or 
market. 

Niches are cut in the mud-banks, or points, across 
which the fowl fly from the beach to the feeding-grounds, 
and vice versa, into these niches the Egg Harbor skiffs, 
which the gunners use, are backed up, and in these, 
their decks plentifully strewed with sedges, clad him- 
self in dingy sedge-colored raiment, the fowler lies, with 
his heavy guns expectant. His decoysare moored in the 
water around him, and as they bob up and down with 
the bobbing of the tide, they closely resemble a real flock 
of fowl riding at anchor in the shallows. 

Here, so soon as the saffron tints of morning begin to 
steal upon the gray of the eastern sky, the hoarse honk! 
of the gander reaches the latent gunner’s ear—his quick 
eye glances to the windward, and faint and far on the 





bright dawning back-ground he discerns, dimly penciled, 
the form of the anxiously desired wedge. 

‘* Aw-unk! aw-unk!’? he sets up aloud the well- 
simulated cry, crouching down closer in his sedge- 
covered egg-shell, and cocks his two ponderous single- 
barrelled duck-guns. ‘* Aw-unk—aw-unk !’’ the lead- 
ing gander answers—‘‘ Aw-unk! E-e—awnk !”’ 

Near by they come and nearer; now he can mark the 
circular sweep of their vast oary pinions, and now 
they spy the stools, and now they stoop toward them 
—then pause and hover, half suspicious—they are 
alarmed, they seem about to turn. Oh! most exciting 
instant. 

‘“* Aw-unk! aw-unk! E-e, awnk!’’ That admirable 
mimicry has now succeeded. They are decided—they 
wheel—stoop—now—now—he can see their very eyes. 
Up goes the heavy gun, and the loud roar, that harbingers 
the flight of five oz. of BB, is as the knell to the leading 
gander, and three that fly the next behind him. Up 
starts the ambushed enemy, seizes his second piece, 
sights it almost by instinct, and the flash and the roar 
are simultaneous—and, ‘‘ by Heaven! it snows Geese !”’ 
as I-once heard old Jesse shout at Barnegat, on a day 
when, with a trusty comrade, we slew us twenty Geese, 
and well on to a hundred Black Duck, Scaup, and Brent 
Geese. If this be not sport enough for sportsmen, why, 
then, turn poacher, most ungentle reader, and earn the 
malediction of all who love a fair field and fair play for 
all things, whether they be fish, flesh, or fowl. 

Here isa brief description of our bird, look to the 
woodcut at the head of this paper, and see if you discern 
his ‘‘ very form and body,’’ if not his ‘‘ age and pres- 
sure.’? Length of bill, from the corner of the mouth to the 
end, 2 inches 3-16; length of tarsi 2 inches 7-8; length 
from point of bill to end of tail, about 40 inches; wing 
18 inches; head and greater portion of neck, black; 
cheeks and throat, white. Adult, with the head, greater 
part of neck, primaries, rump and tail, black ; back and 


| wings, brown, margined with paler brown; lower part 


of neck, breast, and belly, whitish-gray ; flanks, darker 
gray ; cheeks and throat, upper and under tail-coverts, 
white; the plumage of the female rather duller. 

Such, reader, is our Canada Goose, or American Wild 
Goose, a game, bold bird inair and on water, a grand 
bird on the board. Mine may it be, in both capacities, 
to meet him soon and often, but especially at sunshine, 
from the lea of some sheltered hassock to be greeted with 
his resonant ‘** Aw-unk! E-~e—aw-unk! 
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THE INTERVIEW 


BETWEEN THE PROPHET NATHAN AND KING DAVID. 2 Samver xn. 





BY GEORGE FORD. 





RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO THE HON. ELLIS LEWIS. 


ALonE the prophet Nathan came, 
To tell to Israel’s king 

A deed of infamy and shame— 

A crying, heinous sin. 


No buckler on his arm he bore, 
As warriors for the fight, 

Nor armor on his breast he wore, 

To shield him in the right. 





No mark of fear was on his face,— 
This holy man of God— 

As onward, through the royal place, 
Courageously he-trod. 


For he was sent by him whose word 
Was in his charge to speak— 

The well-tried servant of the Lord 
Undaunted was—yet meek. 
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And thus unto the king he said— 

‘¢ Two men together dwelt 
Within one city, one was bred 
In affluence and wealth. 


‘¢ He had of riches boundless store, 
And many flocks and herds; 

While fortune waited at his door, 
And hung upon his words. 


‘¢ The other man was poor, had nought 
Except one little ewe, 

Which for his children he had bought— 
With them it fondly grew. 


‘¢ This lamb he petted, nourished up, 
It lay upon his breast, 

It ate his meat, it drank his cup, 
And shared his hours of rest. 


‘¢ One day before the rich man’s door, 
A toil-worn trav’ ler stood, 

And asked of him for nothing more 
Than for his hunger—food. 


‘< 'The rich man felt how small a boon 
Was this the trav’ler craved ; 


_ 





| But envy in his bosom soon 


With all its fierceness raged. 


‘So fast and fierce this passion grew, 
That his own flocks he spared, 

But took and killed the poor man’s ewe, 
And it for him prepared.’? 


The king was angered when he heard 
This tale of injury ; 

And thus proclaimed his royal word, 
His sentence and decree. 


‘¢ As lives the Lord, who did this thing 
Shall surely die, and more, 

For guiltiness of such a sin, 
Fourfold shall he restore 


‘¢ Unto the man whose little ewe 
Remorselessly he stole, 

Because his heart no pity knew, 
Nor did the act control ”’ 


Then Nathan, still preserving calm, 
The purpose of his plan 

Thus spake, and said—‘‘ Who stole the lamb? 
Oh! king—thou art the man!”’ 
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THE WEIRD WOLF’S BARK. 


(A LEGEND OF THE SENECAS.) 





BY WILLIAM H. 


Cc. HOSMER. 





In quest of wild game went Genutegah forth, 
The trail that he trod stretched away to the North; 


Through wilds that were then to the pale-face unknown, 


With dog, pack and weapons he traveled alone. 

‘¢ One moon will my lover be absent,’’ exclaimed 
His bride, by her nation ‘* Blue Violet’? named ; 

‘¢ One long, weary moon, when the daylight is fled, 
Will I listen in vain for the sound of his tread.’? 


Two suns had not risen, and vanished away, 

When reached he dark woods round Tyrondequat Bay, 
And silvan lodge, meet for a true hunter, made 

Of lopped oaken branches with bark overlaid. 

Soon robbed he the red elk, fleet, star-eyed and tall, 
Of broad, branching antlers to garnish his wall, 

And decked he the rafters with rich, furry spoil, 
Proud proof of his skill and reward of his toil. 


His spear-head in blood of grim bear he imbued— 
His long, feathered arrow the panther subdued ; 
The wild-cat, from den in thick swamp, he decoyed 
By mocking its cry, and the creature destroyed :— 
The string of his bow twanged the knell of the deer, 
Though lent to each hoof was a pinion by fear; 

And trapped the brown beaver, that architect wise ! 
And otter, though keen his unslumbering eyes. 


* Superstitious persons, among the whites, are startled 
by the howl of a dog at night, especially when an inmate 
is sick, believing the melancholy sound ominous of ca- 
lamity and death. The Senecas, on the contrary, hear a 
note of fearful warning in the bark of a wolf, when on 
their hunting or war expeditions. This animal, save 
when half-famished, seldom barks, and when the unusual 
sound is heard, in the woods, the Indian retraces his 
steps, believing that some hidden danger is impending 
over himself, or that some signal misfortune has befallen, 
or is about to befall, his family or tribe. 


Ere dew-fall of eve, with a sorrowful face, 
Lo! Genutegah speeds to his camp from the chase; 
Since day-dawn unbent hath been bow that he bears, 
The fox hurries by him, but little he cares— 
What change hath come over a hunter so keen, 
| Why fled hath the sunshine of hope from his mien? 
| The bark of the ‘‘ Weird Wolf?’ hath ’larumed his soul, 
A warning impels him that brooks not control. 


| When packed were his felts, on a wearisome road, 

That led toward the huts of his nation, he trode ; 

| Nor paused he to snatch by the way a repast 

| When twilight’s last gleam on the hill-top was cast ; 

| The stag gained his covert, the wild-bird her nest, 

| But Genutegah thought not of halting to rest: 

' On, on through the heart of the forest he sped, 
Around him thick gloom, and no star overhead. 


The chieftain, next morn, raised a signal halloo! 

When the low, cane-like huts of his tribe were in view, 
And back came a mournful response on the gale, 

| A shrill cry of sorrow—a wild note of wail, 

| And tidings, to trouble the heart of the bold, 

Full well by the varied inflection were told ; 

While inly awoke the presentiment drear 

That young Way-an-dih-go* lay stretched on the bier 


To give him free passage divided the crowd, 
And voices of mourning grew loud, and more loud ; 
He reached, with impetuous movement, the door— 
| He paused on the threshold, and doubted no more ; 
| To stifle deep moaning how vain his endeavor, 
For quenched was the star of his nation forever; 
| And shot through his bosom a winter-like chill, 
| For the Weird Wolf, alas! had been bearer of ill. 


* Blue Violet. 
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MopERATO, ‘ 


0 
WouldI were with thee ev’-ry day and hour, Which nowI pass so sad-ly, far from 











thee ; Would that my form possess’d the ma-gic power To fol-low 
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where 


my heavy heart would be; 


II. 


Would I were with thee when, the world forgetting, 
Thy weary limbs upon the turf are thrown, 
While bright and red our evening sun is setting, 
And all thy thoughts belong to heaven alone ; 
While happy dreams thy thoughts employ, 
Would I were with thee in thy joy! 


What 


Would 
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e’er thy 


I were 








Would I were with thee, when no longer feigning 
The hurried laugh, that stifles back a sigh,— 

When thy young lip pours forth its sweet complaining, 
And tears have quench’d the light within thine eye; 





a 


lot, 


with thee 





When all seems dark and sad below, 
Would I were with thee in thy woe! 


IV. 


Would I were with thee when the day is breaking, 
Or when, in crowds, some careless note awaking 
In joy or pain, by sea or shore ; 


And when the moon has lit the lonely sea, 


Speaks to thy heart in memory of me,— 


Would I were with thee evermore! 





THE FROST-KING’S FESTIVAL: 


OR THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 





BY L. VIRGINIA SMITH. 


Far northward in the midnight’s purple dome 
Flashes the Pole-star, pure and softly bright, 
As ’t were some virgin spirit, newly sprung 
From Infinite existence, and as yet 

Untainted by a prison-shrine of clay! 

Dazzlingly beautiful the pulseless scene 
Outspread beneath it, where the cold earth lay 
Like radiant beauty in a death-like swoon, 
Freezing the kisses which her starry love 
Seemed wildly pressing on her icy brow 
And marble bosom. Toiling on among 
The white aerial mountains of the cloud, 

Wan and bewildered, came the pallid moon, 
Encountering on some dizzy precipice 

The frantic phantom of the northern wind, 
With piercing breath, and fiercely gleaming eye, 
Whose keen expression mocked the waving blue 
Of air-drawn cimeters. Along the wold 

The moonbeams quivered on the spangled snow, 
Hollow and vacant as the studied smile 

Of fawning sycophancy, bright, yet false 

As glittering sophistry, while far around 
Cloud-crested pinnacles of ice arose, 

Like woman’s spirit, when ’t is dead to love, 
And sparkles in the shining agony 

Of young Ambition’s amaranthine crown ! 
The fettered breezes, lulled to leaden sleep, 
Woke no faint music, still the waters lay 

As mighty purpose chains an iron peace 

Upon the ebb and flow of passion’s wave. 

So silent all, you might have heard the sound 
Of Time’s light footfall, or the stealthy tread 
Of Destiny, it was the dreamless calm 

And stillness of the grave, without its damp 
Destroying mould. On the pellucid plain 
Towered high a temple’s vast aerial fane ; 

On silver columns of the moonlight sheen 
Dome over dome ascending, pierced the mist 
Of cloudy crystalline, which formed the roof, 
And slowly waved in signal banners fair 

From adamantine towers, and battlements 

Of lucid pearl. Around its capitol 

Rich rainbow tracery of frost-work wreathed, 
And diamond spirals in the quivering light 
Hung downward like a heavy fringe of gems. 
Its base was bastioned by a frozen sea, 

And stranded near it a deserted barque 

Lay slowly mouldering into cold decay ; 

Its sentinels, the waves, a white-plumed band 
Of ocean-warriors rushing to the shore 

From out the crested armies of the deep, 

And captured by the iron hand of Frost. 

Now, where the palace lightning lustre streamed, 
Came trooping o’er the wild of dreary waves, 
And dim air-desert’s icy solitude, 

The ghastly phantom-dwellers of the Pole. 

On swift-winged coursers of the restless gleam, 
Which Borealis, with his arrowy beam, 

Drives through the silver of the polar air 

They gathered, like the mocking fiends that crowd 























The death-dream of the pilgrim lone, who sinks 
To slumber on some hanging avalanche, 

Where Danger hovers on the dizzy verge, 

And cowers, and beckons to Destruction dark, 
That sleeps beneath them, down the black abyss 
A thousand fathoms low. The moonlight prest 
Its lifeless kisses through ethereal brows, 

And white, transparent bosoms, as they shon 
Through robes of shadowy silver—o’er bright locks 
Far streaming like a comet’s flashing hair, 

But woke no passion in the strange, wild eyes 
That glared around so weird and fearfully. 

Some looked a harrowing shriek, and some 

A stony wailing, others yet expressed 

That vague, dim sighing of the midnight wind, 
Which wakens troubled dreams, and others shone, 
With naught but cold and glittering loneliness. 

Still sweep they onward, summoned there to hold 
High festival in honor of their king, 

And echo back the doom his wrath pronounced 
Upon the bold adventurers who dared 
To pierce his empire of eternal snow. 

Wild rang the revel, and the white wine flowed ; 
Smiles glistened fitful in the dazzling dance, 
But hollow, heartless, and devoid of joy, 

False as the tongue and eye when bigot Power 
Has set its seal upon the lip of Truth. 

The king was on his throne, before him ranged 

The rash intruders on his solitude— 

Frozen and unimpassioned, spiritless. 

No life in his snow-shrouded bosom beat, 

But sullen joy crept through its stony heart 
Like a cold scorpion writhing through a rock, 
His glances keen and glittering pierced the soul 
As twice ten thousand daggers sparkling points 
Upon a naked bosom. Scowling round, 

The monarch rose, a dwarfed and gloomy shade, 
Wild, elfish, and incomprehensible 

As is the muffied voice of mystery. 

Pale glory rested on his iron brow 

And “ lightning-braided’’ pinions, but the dread 
Lurked in the wreathing of his sneering smile. 
He spoke—his voice was not in truth a sound, 
But, like the memory of some hoarsest peal, 
Which dying thunder laughs in mockery 

Above the howl and hiss of homeless waves. 


‘¢ Captives rest—the search is ended, 
Strength has faded, hope is lost, 
Lorn, forsaken, undefended 
Prisoners in the realms of Frost! 
Did ye well to brave the danger 
Of the icy northern sky ? 
Dared ye thus to tempt the anger 
Of a monarch such as I? 


‘¢ Saw ye not the glacier lowering, 
Felt ye not its curdling breath? 

And the sailing icebergs towering 
Rainbow citadels of death. 
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Feared ye not the phantoms drooping 
O’er the dazzling western wave, 

Or the ghastly shadows trooping 
From their misty eastern cave ? 


‘¢ Dread ye not the lurid Terror 
Scowling o’er the driving cloud ? 

Wandering shapes of human error, 
See ! he weaves your shining shroud. 

Trust ye not for power to flee him, 
For in ages yet to be, 

Snow-wreaths pile your mausoleum 
Rapid, strong, and silently ! 


‘¢ >Mid the whirlwind-peopled mountains, 
Lost forever ye remain, 

Like the frost-enchanted fountains 
Slumbering ’neath an icy chain. 

Live, live on—but hope ye never 
To retrace the seas ye crost, 

Lorn, forsaken, and forever, 
Captives to the King of Frost.’’ 


Pale silence frighted by that dreary voice, 
F led shuddering up the arches of the sky, 
And midnight sleeping on her starry throne, 
Started a moment, listed, and then sank 
Again to heavy and bewildered dreams. 
Anon, the blue and freezing billows quaked 
With horror, like a murderer’s livid lip, 
When at the hour of dread he hears the cry 
And groan of victims stifled in the tomb. 

Not so the sentenced to that sullen doom, 
Of courage high, determination strong, 
And spirits unsubdued, they met the dire 
And withering gaze of Desolation’s eye 
Unshrinking, though they seemed to list the step 
Of Fate approaching—though their eyes grew dim 
As stars that shine on misery, and the blood 





In life’s last fountain curdling, slowly crept 
Like to a cold and aching agony 
Of twining death-worms. 
*T was perchance despair 

That gave them power to suffer and be strong— 
A trust in Heaven it may be—or, perhaps, 
A hope of rescue, when all hope was dead. 
Like adamantine statues stood the band, 
For why ?—their leader quailed not—but his heart 
Forgot the scene around him, far away 
On merry England’s sunny shore, he saw 
Home, friends, and kindred, and at last alone 
A soft, love-lighted eye that swam in tears, ‘ 
And gazed in sadness o’er the waters blue. 
He left us, as some high and daring thought 
Springs glowing from the armaments of mind, 
And seeks to scan the Infinite—it flames, 
It soars—it darkles—through the trackless void, 
To droop at last, degraded and forlorn, 
On some far shore of blank uncertainty ! 

Speed on, proud wanderers of the restless main, 
‘“¢ Advance’? and ‘‘ Rescue,’’—let him perish not 
Where winter weaves the world’s white winding- 

sheet, 

Where howls the requiem of the bursting surge, 
And moonlight shivers as it falls athwart 
Their snow-wreathed monuments. Hope after hope, 
And aspiration deep we sped away, 
In those dim realms to seek the lost and loved, 
Till freezing doubt has changed the tears that fell 
To heavy snow-flakes, which in falling back 
Upon the heart, have chilled its blooming trust. 

Speed, then, brave spirits, bring the wand’rers 

home— 

Loved eyes are watching o’er the tossing deep, 
Loved bosoms beating by the ocean’s shore— 
Then, like the wave that bears ye, leap to land, 
To meet the angel-welcome hovering there ! 
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The Memorial. Written by the Friends of the late Mrs. 
Osgood, and edited by Mary E. Hewitt. With Illus- 
trations engraved on steel by J. Cheney, J. Halpin, J. 
I. Pease and H. Beekwith. New York: George P. 
Putnam, 1 vol. 8vo. 


We hope that this splendid volume will have a sale 
worthy of its own merits, and the beautiful but departed 
genius it commemorates. Though illustrated, printed 
and bound like an annual, its literary excellencies are 
sufficiently marked and various to entitle it to the rank 
of a permanent work. The object of the publication is 
to obtain the means of erecting a monument to Mrs. Os- 
good’s memory in the cemetery of Mount Auburn, and 
the whole profits of the sale will be devoted to that pur- 
pose. Mrs. Hewitt, the editor, has performed her task 
with great taste and skill, and her own original contri- 
butions are worthy of her fine talents. Her ‘‘ Proem,’’ 
especially, is a gush of melody and sentiment right from 
the heart and imagination. How grandly, for example, 
is the lyrical element in Mrs. Osgood’s nature celebrated 
in the following stanzas: 


And ever more her song exultant ringing, 
_ Rose on strong pinions from her heart of care; 
Still at upward, like a sky-lark singing, 


er Voice Joined with seraphs in the air. 


Till 








Her angel sisters missed her long from heaven, 
They missed her harp harmonious from the sky ; 

And thus upon a hol Sabbath even, ; 
They bore her tu their glorious home on high. 


Among the contributors to the volume are Hawthorne, 
Willis, Bayard Taylor, Boker, Stoddard, Goodrich, 
Griswold, James, Fields, Dr. Mayo, Lunt, Simms, 
Doane, Miss Lynch, Mrs. Whitman, Mrs. Sigourney, 
and Mrs. Embury. Their contributions bear no mark of 
being ungenially prepared for ‘‘an occasion,’? but are 
among their very best compositions. Hawthorne’s ex- 
quisite story of “The Snow Image,’? which he calls a 
childish miracle, has a delicate witchery in its concep- 
tion, and a subtle beauty in its expression, which entitle 
it to be ranked among the most characteristic produc- 
tions of his genius. Mrs. Whitman’s grandly solemn 
and imaginative monody on Poe, is calculated to increase 
the high estimate of her powers which every critical 
reader of American verse has already formed. It is one 
of those poems, so close in sentiment and thought to the 
objects it represents, that its essential beauty remains 
undimmed after the twentieth reading. In a different 
style is Bayard Taylor’s sparkling and melodious poem 
on ‘¢ The Waves,”? which glitters like sunshine on run- 
niug water. As the best and most enlivening creation 
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of his genius, we cannot refrain from the temptation of 
quoting it: 
THE WAVES. 


Children are we 
Of the restless sea, 

Swelling in ao or sparkling in glee; 
We follow our race, 
In shifting chase, 

Over the boundless ocean space 

Who hath beheld where the race begun ? 
Who shall behold it run? 
Who shall behold it run? 


When the smooth airs keep 
Their noontide sleep, 
We dimple the cheek of the dreaming deep; 
Vhen the rough winds come 
From their cloudy home, 
At the tap of the hurricane’s thunder-drum, 
Deep are the furrows of wrath we plough, 
Ridging his darkening brow! 
Ridging his darkening brow ! 


Over us born 
The unclouded morn 
Trumpets her joy with the Triton’s horn, 
And sun and star 
By the thousand are 
Orbed in our glittering, near and far: 
And the splendor of Heaven, the pomp of Day, 
Shine in our laughing spray! 
Shine in our laughing spray ! 


We murmur our spell 
Over sand and shell ; 
We girdle the reef with a combing swell ; 
We bound in the vice 
Of the Arctic ice, 
We build us a palace of grand device— 
Walls of crystal and splintered spires, 
Sparkling with diamond fires ! 
Sparkling with diamond fires ! 


In the endless round 
Of our motion and soun , 
The inmost dwelling of Beauty is found, 
And with voice of strange 
And solemn change, 
The elements speak in our world-wide range, 
Harping the terror, the might, the mirth ; 
Sorrows and hopes of Earth! 
Sorrows and hopes of Earth! 


Mr. Boker contributes a Song from ‘‘ The Vision of 
the Goblet,’? which he tells us is an ‘‘ unfinished poem.”’ 
If the whole poem is as good as the extract, we trust it 
will soon appear. So rich, gorgeous, and magnificent a 
song to Bacchus, instinct with the very spirit of the an- 
cient Greek worshipers of the god, we have never read 
before. It has all of Keats’ sensuousness with more 
than Keats’s vigor, and expresses the very religion of 
the senses. 

We might paticularize many other admirable compo- 
sitions in this volume, but we think we have already 
indicated a sufficient number to make the fortune of the 
book. But Dr. Griswold’s introductory life of Mrs. Os- 
good demands some notice. It is elaborated with great 
care, and evinces a rare union of enthusiasm and analy- 
sis in the estimate of Mrs. Osgood’s mind. The exqui- 
site poems he quotes in illustration of the various quali- 
ues of genius he claims for her, bear out his generous 
and appreciating praise. Mrs. Osgood is fairly entitled 
to be ranked among the most remarkable and original 
women of genius the country has produced, and in her 
own department of clear, thrilling, sky-lark song, leaves 
no equal among her gifted countrywomen. Independent 
of this, she possessed rare and beautiful traits of charac- 
ter which called forth the boundless enthusiasm of 
friends, and the present volume is full of testimonials of 
her excellence from persons who agree in little but in a 
common .ove for her We hope that this ‘‘ Memorial’? 











of American authors to the memory of one so deserving 
of commemoration, will find its way into every house 
where literature is valued. 


Faust: A Dramatic Poem, by Goethe. Translated into 
English Prose, with Notes, etc. By A. Hayward. A 


New Edition. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


This is an elegant edition of the most celebrated and 
best received English translation of Goethe’s world-re- 
nowned drama. It is reprinted from the latest English 
edition, with the last corrections of the translator, and 
is bountifully supplied with notes, which not only illus- 
trate the text but are entertaining in themselves. What- 
ever opinion may be formed of this translation, consider- 
ed in respect to the original drama, there can be no 
doubt that it makes an English work of great power and 
beauty. The impassioned imaginations of Faust, even 
in this prose version, dart and gleam into the mind with 
almost electric force and brightness, and the vitriol 
sneers Of Mephistophles are rendered with such sharp 
condensation that every word burns its venomous mark 
upon the reader’s consciousness. The power of the 
drama is such that it even absorbs into it the personality 
of the translator, and we are hardly aware that he has 
cockneyism and conceit in him until we turn to the notes 
at the end. It is not to be supposed that the subtle 
beauty or the amazing grandeur of the original work is 
adequately represented in this translation, but we still 
feel through the whole of it the presence and the might 
of genius—a genius that holds us unresisting in its sub- 
duing grasp, and sends its searching glances into the very 
core of our hearts. 

Faust is one of those dramas which are crowded with 
beautiful and striking thoughts and imaginations readily 
admitting of quotation. The unity is drawn out into the 
utmost variety of manifestation. From the “ Prologue 
for the Theatre,’? we extract a passage on the poet’s 
mission, glowing with the power as well as redolent 
with the sweetness of beauty. The poet, indignant with 
the manager for desiring him to turn pander, exclaims— 
‘¢ Begone, and seek thyself another servant! The poet, 
forsooth, is wantonly to sport away for thy sake the 
highest right, the right of man, which nature bestows 
upon him! By what stirs he every heart? By what 
subdues he every element? Is it not the harmony which 
bursts out from his breast, and sucks the world back 
again into his heart? When Nature, carelessly wind- 
ing, forces the thread’s interminable length upon the 
spindle ; when the confused multitude of all Beings jan- 
gles out of tune and harsh—who, life-infusing, so dis- 
poses the ever equably-flowing series that it moves 
rhythmically? Who calls the Individual to the general 
consecration, where it strikes in glorious accords? Who 
bids the tempest rage to passions? the evening-red glow 
in the pensive spirit? Who scatters on the loved one’s 
path all the beauteous blossomings of spring? Who 
wreathes the unmeaning green leaves into a garland of 
honor for deserts of all kinds? Who insures Olympus? 
associates gods? Man’s power revealed in the Poet.’? 

‘¢ Give me back,”’ he adds, in an exquisite deification 
of Youth—“ give me back again the times when I myself 
was still forming; when a fountain of crowded lays 
sprang freshly and unbrokenly forth ; when mists veiled 
the world before me—the bud still promised miracles; 
when I gathered the thousand flowers which profusely 
filled all the dales! I had nothing, and yet enough—the 


longing after truth, and the pleasure in delusion! Give 
me back those impulses untamed—the deep, pain-fraught 
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happiness, the energy of hate, the might of love !—Give 
me back my youth !”’ 

Faust’s description of the sunset is one of those mas- 
ter-pieces of painting, in which the soul and the eye 
seem to see with one power of vision. ‘‘ How the 
green-girt cottages,’’ he says, ‘‘shimmer in the setting 
sun! He bends and sinks—the day is over-lived. Yon- 
der he hurries off and quickens other life. Oh! that I 
have no wing to lift me from the ground, to struggle af- 
ter, forever after, him! I should see, in everlasting even- 
ing beams, the stilly world at my feet—every height on 
Sire—every vale in repose—the silver brook flowing into 
golden streams. The rugged mountain, with all its dark 
defiles, could not then break my god-like course. Al- 
ready the sea, with its heated bays, opens on my enrap- 
tured sight, yet the god seems at lust to sink away. 
But the new impulse wakes. I hurry on to drink his 
everlasting light—the day before me and the night behind 
—the heavens above, and under me the waves. A glori- 
ous dream! As it is passing, he is gone, Alas! no 
bodily wing will so easily keep pace with the wings of 
the mind. Yet it is the inborn tendency of our being 
for feeling to strive upward and onward; when, over 
us, lost in the blue expanse, the lark sings its thrilling 
lay ; when, over rugged, pine-covered heights, the out- 
spread eagle soars; and over marsh and sea, the crane 
struggles onward to her home.’’ 

The scene between Mephistopheles and Faust, in 
which the sneering malice of the former is contrasted 
with the remorse of the latter, is vigorously rendered. 
** Am I not,’ exclaims Faust, in allusion to the wretch- 
edness of Margaret—‘‘ am I not the outcast—the house- 
less one ?—the monster without aim or rest—who, like 
a cataract, dashed from rock to rock, in devouring fury 
toward the précipice ? And she, upon the side, with child- 
like simplicity, in her little cot upon the little mountain 
Jield, and all her homely cares embraced within that lit- 
tle world! And I, the hated of God—it was not enough 
for me to grasp the rocks and smite them to shatters! 
Her, her peace must I undermine !—Hell, thou couldst 
not rest without this sacrifice! Devil, help me to 
shorten the pang! Let what must be, be quickly! Let 
her fate fall crushing upon me, and both of us perish to- 
gether!’? The retort of Mephistopheles has his charac- 
teristic Satanic pungency. ‘‘ How it seethes and glows 
again! Get inand comfort her, you fool! When such 
a noddle sees no outlet, it immediately represents to it- 
self the end. He who bears himself bravely, forever! 
And yet, on other occasions, you have a fair spice of the 
devil in you. I know nothing in the world more insipid 
than a devil that despairs.”’ 

_ We close our quotations with the celebrated answer 
of Faust to Margaret’s question—‘‘ De you believe in 
God??? It probably contains Goethe’s own religious 
belief. ‘* Who dare name him? and who avow: ‘I be- 
lieve in him?’ Who feel—and dare to say: ‘I believe 
in him not?’ The all-embracer, the all-sustainer, does 
he not embrace and sustain thee, me, himself? Does not 
the heaven arch itself there above ?—Lies not the earth 
firm here below? And do not eternal stars rise, kindly 
twinkling, on high? Are we not looking into each 
other’s eyes, and is not all thronging to thy head and 
heart, and weaving in eternal mystery, invisibly—visi- 
bly, about thee? With it fill thy heart, big as it is, and 
and when thou art wholly blest in the feeling, then call 
it what thou wilt! Call it Bliss!—Heart !—Love !— 
God!—I have no name for it! Feeling is all in all. 
Name is sound and smoke, clouding heaven’s glow.’’ 
To this rhapsody, Margaret replies: ‘‘ The priest says 





nearly the same, only with somewhat different words.’ 
‘¢ All hearts,’? answers Faust, ‘‘ in all places under the 
blessed light of day say it, each in his own language— 
why not in mine ?”? 

We are glad to see that the publishers of this beautiful 
edition of Hayward’s Faust, intend to issue immediate- 
ly Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister, of which 
we have no good American edition 


History of Greece. I. Legendary Greece. II. Grecian 
History to the Reign of Peistratus at Athens. By 
George Grote. Reprinted from the Second London 
Edition. Boston: John P. Jewett § Co. Vols. 1and 
2. 12mo. 


The publishers of this cheap and elegant edition of one 
of the greutest historical works produced in modern 
times, deserve to be widely praised both for their enter- 
prise and their discernment. Grote’s History has been 
for some time in the course of publication, and has called 
forth repeated testimonials of its merit and accuracy 
from the scholars and historians of Europe, and yet none 
of our eminent American publishers have dared to touch 
it, and it now appears from a Boston house not generally 
known in the field of literature. It will probably be 
completed in ten or twelve volumes, and is to be afforded 
at seventy-five cents a volume, about one quarter of the 
English price. 

The peculiarity of Grote’s History of Greece consists 
in its being the production of a philosophical radical, who 
has devoted to it the labor of a life. The author is an 
eminent English scholar, banker, and politician, and to 
the most thorough and critical knowledge of Greek lite- 
rature and history unites the practical sagacity of a 
politician, who has studied mankind at the hustings and 
in the House of Commons. He is the only modern his- 
torian of Greece who understands Greek democracy. 
His shrewd, practical, penetrating r..nd pierces into 
the very core of the Greek mind; and though learned 
beyond all other historians of the day, his learning is 
matched by his sagacity and insight. He is not a great 
rhetorician like Macaulay, but his words:still convey 
the essential thing that the reader wants, and he is never 
dull. Above all, he gives the truth about Greece, and 
this no other historian of the subject can be said to do 
With all these advantages of learning, accuracy, insight, 
originality, liberality of opinion, comprehensiveness of 
view, his book is singularly attractive, and may be 
called the most interesting as well as the most valuable 
of all Histories of Greece. 


Iphigeniain Tauris. A Drama in Five Acts. By Goethe. 
Translated from the German. By G. J. Adler, A. M. 
New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mr. Adler is widely known as an accomplished 
German scholar, and as editor and compiler of the 
most comprehensive of German dictionaries. Of the 
accuracy of the present translation there can be little 
doubt, and it will be widely read by all who cannot 
reod German. The original play is renowned for its 
severe simplicity of form, and this peculiarity Mr. 
Adler h uite succeeded in rendering into English, 
without losing a portion of its poetic spirit, and 
without some sacrifice of melody. The transla- 
tion, however, in spite of all defects, makes a noble 
dramatic poem, and should meet with a wide circle 





of readers. 
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